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AN actoUnt of Dr. Swift has been already col- 
leftcd, with great diligence and acutenefs, by 
Dr. Hawkefworth, according to a fcheme which I 
laid before him in the intimacy of our friendlhip. 
I cannot therefore be expeded to fay much of a life, 
concerning which I had long fince communicated 
my thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his nar- 
rations with fo much elegance of language and force 
of fentimcnt, 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according to an 
account fawi to be * written by himfelf, the fon of 
. Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and was born at Dublin 
on St* Andrew's day, 1667 : according to his own 
report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was born 
at Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was mini- 
fter of a parifh in Herefordfliire if. During his life 
the place of his birth was undetermined. He was 

* Mr. Sheridan in his Life of Swift obfervcs, that this account 
was really written by the Dean, and nowcxifts in his own hand- 
writing in the^library of Dublin College. R,, 

f SpencQ's Anecdotes, Vol. lU p* 273. 
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2 SWIFT. 

contented to be called an Irilhn>an by the Irilh; but 
would occafionally call himfelf an Englifhman. The 
queftion may, without much regret, be left in the 
obfcurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irifli. 
He was fent at the age of fix to the fchool at Kilkenny, 
and in his fifteenth year (1682) was admitted into 
the Univerfity of Dublin. 

In his academical ftudies he was either not diligent 
or not happy. It muft difappoint every reader's ex- 
pedtation, that, when at the ufual time he claim«d 
the Bachelorihip of Arts, he was found by the exa- 
miners too confpicuoufly deficient for regular admif- 
fion, and obtained his degree at laft by fpeaal favour ; 
a term ufed in that univerfity to denote want of merit. 

Of this difgrace it may be eafily fuppofed that he 
was much alhamed, and fliame had its proper cfFe^ 
in producing reformation. He refolved from that 
time to ftudy eight hours a-day, and continued his 
induftry for fcven years, with what improvement is 
fuffioiently known. This part of his ftory well de- 
ferves to be remembered; it may afford ufeful admo- 
nition and powerful encouragement to men, whofe 
abilities have been made for a time ufelels by their 
pafllons or pleafures, and who, having loft one part 
of life in idlenefs, are tempted to throw away the 
remainder in defpair. 

In this courfc of daily application he continued 
three years longer at Dublin; and in this time, if 
the obfervation of an old companion may*be trufted, 
he drew the firft iketch of his " Talc of a Tub/' 

When he was about one-and-twenty (.1688), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle^ who had 

fup* 
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fupported him, left without fubfiftence, he went to 
confulc his mother, who then lived at Leicefler, about 
the future courfe of his life ; and by her dired:ion 
Elicited the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple^ who had married one of Mrs. Swift's rela* 
tionsy and whofe father Sir John Temple, Mailer of 
the Rolls in Ireland^ had lived in great familiarity 
of friendfhip with Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathan 
had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with fufficient kindnefs the ne- 
phew of his father's friend, with whom he was, 
when they converfed together, fo much pleafed, that 
he detained him two years in his houfe. Here he 
became known to King William^ who fometimes 
vifited Temple when he was difabled by the gout, 
and, being attended by Swift in the garden, Ihewed 
him how to cut afparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military; and he 
cxprcffed his kindnefs to Swift by offering to make 
him a captain of horfe. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took 
Swift with him ; and when he was confulted by the 
Earl of Portland about the expedience of complying 
with a bill then depending for making parliaments 
triennial, againft which King William was ftrongly 
prejudiced, after having in vain tried to fliew the 
Earl that the jpropofal involved nothing dangerous to 
royal power, he fent Swift for the fame purpofe to 
the King. Swift, who probably was proud of his 
^mpJoyment^ and went with all the confidence of a 
young ipan, found his arguments, and his art of 
difplaying ihem, made totally inefFcftual by the pre* 

B a detcr-» 
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dctcfmination of the King; and ufed to mention 
this difappointment as his firll antidote againft vanity- 

Before he left Ireland he contrafted a diforder, as 
he thought, by eating too much fruit, The original 
of difeafes is commonly obfcUFC. Almoft every body 
eats as much fruit as he can get, without any great 
inconvenience. The di&afe of Swift was giddinefs- 
with deafnefs, which attacked him from tknc to 
time, began very early, purfued him through life^ 
and at laft fent him to the grave, deprived of reafon. 

Being much oppreffed at Moor-park by this grie- 
vous malady, he was advifed to try his native aLr, 
and went to Ireland; but, finding na benefit, re* 
turned to Sir William, at whofe houfe he continued 
his fludies, and is known to have read, among other 
books, '^ Cyprian*' and *^ Irensens," He thought 
exercife of great neceffity, and ufed to run half a* 
mile up and down a hill every two hours. 

It is eafy to imagine that the mode in which his 
fii'ft degree was conferred, left him no great fond* 
nefs for the Uuivcrfity of Dublin, and therefore he 
refolved to become a Mafter of Arts at Oxford. In 
the tefiimonial which he produced, the words of 
difgrace were omitted ; and he took his Mailer's de- 
gree (July 5> 1692) with fuch reception and regard 
as fully contented him- 

While he lived with Temple, he ufed to pay hi^ 
mother at I.eiceftcr a yearly vifit. He traveUed on 
foot, unlefs fome violence of weather drove him into 
a waggon ; and at night he would go to a penny lodg* 
ing, where he purchafed clean fliects for fixpencc. 
This praflice Lord Orrery imputes to his iotiate love 
of gt'olTnefs and vulgarity; fonic may afcribe it to 

his 
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bis defire of furveying human life through all its 
varieties ; and others, perhaps with equal probability, 
to a paifion which feems to have been deeply fixed in 
his heart, the love of a flulling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at 
Moor-park deferved fome other rccompence than the 
pleafurc, however mingled with improvement, of 
Temple's cpnverfation ; and grew fo impatient, that 
(1694) be went away in difcontent. 

Temple, confcious of having given reafon for 
complaint, is faid to have made him Deputy Mafter 
of the Rolls ifi Ireland; which, according to his 
kinfman's account, was an office which he knew him 
not able to difchargc. Swift therefore refolved to 
enter into the Church, in which he had at firft no 
higher hopes than of the chaplainfhip to the Faftory 
at Liibon; but being recommended to Lord Capel, 
he obtained the prebend of Kilroot in Connor^ of 
about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 
like Swift fo neceffary, that he invited him back, 
with a promife to procure him Englifli preferment, 
in exchange for the prebend, which he defired him 
to refign. With this requeft Swift complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their fepcration, and they 
lived on together with mutual fatisfadtion ; and, in 
the four years that pafled between his return and 
Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote the 
« Tale 9f a Tub^' and the « Battle of the Books.'* 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he 
was a poet, aB4 wrote Pindarick Odes to Temple, 
to the King, and to the Athenian Society, a knot of 

B 3 obfcurc 
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obfcurc men *, who publiflied a periodical pamphlet j 

of anfwers to queftions, fcntj or fuppofed to be fent^ I 

by Letters. I have been cold that Dryden, having I 

perufed thefe verfes, laid, ** Coufin Swift, you will 1 

*' never be a poet;" and that this denimciation was I 

the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to Dry- I 

den. i 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his 1 

manufcripts to Kwift, for whom he had obtained^ I 

from King William, a promife of the firil: prebend 1 

that iliould be vacant at Weftminller or Canterbury. I 

That this promife might not be forgotten, Swift I 

dedicated to the King the poftbumous works withJ 

which he was intrufled ; but neither the dedication, I 

nor tendernefs for the man whom he once h^d^J 

treated with con6dence and fondnels, revived IriiJ 

King William the remembrance of his promifeJ 

Swift awhile attended the Court; but foon found^ 

Bis folicltations hopclefs, M 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley tarn 

accompany him into Ireland, as his private fccretary^ 

but after having done the bufinefs till their arrival at 

Dublin^ he then found that one Bu(h had perfuadcd 

the Earl that a Clergyman was not a proper fecretary^ 

and had obtained the office for himfelf. In a man 

like Swift, fuch circumvention and inconftancy muft 

have excited violent indignation* 

But he had yet more to luRcr* Lord Berkeley had 
the difpofal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift ex- 
pefted to obtain it; but by the fccretary's influence, 
fuppofed to have been feciired by a bribe, it was 
bellowed on fpmebody elfe; and Swift was difmilTed 

* The Fubliflier of this Coilc£Vic^a was Jdin Dunton, R- 

with 
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with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the 
diocefe of Mcath, which together did not equal 
half the value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increafed the parochial duty by 
reading prayers on Wednefdays and Fridajs, and 
performed all the ofEces of his profeffion with great 
decency and exad:ners. 

Soon after his feitlement at Laracor, Ijie invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young woman 
whofe name was Johnfon, the daughter of the (leward 
of Sir William Temple, who, in conlideration of her 
father's virtues, left her a thoufand pounds. With 
her came Mrs, Dinglcy, whofe whole fortune was ,r 
twenty-feven pounds a year for her life. With thefe 
Ladies he paflcd his hours of relaxation, and to them 
he opened his bofom-, but they never refided in the 
fame^houfe, nor did he fee either without a witnefs. 
They lived at the Parfonage, when Swift was away; 
and when he returned, removed to a lodging, or to 
the houfe of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of thofe minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancy : his firft work, except 
his few poetical Eflays, was the " Diffentions in 
" Athens and Rome,'' publiffied (1701) in his 
thirty-fourth year. After its appearance, paying a 
vifit to fome biftiop, he heard mention made of the 
new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with 
political knowledge. When he feemed to doubt 
Burnet's right to the work, he was told by the Bifhop, 
that he was " a young man ;" and, ftill perfifting to 
doubt, that he was '* a very pofitive young man.*' 

Three years afterwards (1704) was publiflied 
^* The Tale of a Tub :" of this book charity may 
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be perfuaded to think that it might be written by a1 
man of peculiar charade r, without ill intention ; but 
it is certainly of dangerous example. That Swifts 
was its author, though it be univerfally believed, ( 
was never owned by himfelf^ nor very well proved 
by any evidence; but no other claimant can be pro* 
duccd, and he did not deny it when Archbiflioj 
Sharpe and the Duchefs of Somerfet, by fiiewing id 
to the Queen, debarred him from a bifhoprick. 

Wheii this wild work firfl: raifed the attention of' 
the publick, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried 
to flatter him, feeming to think him the author; but 
Smalridge anfvvered with indignation^ " Not all 
"that you and I have in the world, nor all that^ 
*' ever we Ihall have, fhould hire me to write the 
'* * Talc of a Tub'.*' 

The digreffions relating to Wotton and Benilcy 
mull be confeffed to difcover want of knowledge, or 
want of integrity; he did not underftand the two 
conttoverfies, or he willingly mifreprefented them. 
But Wit can Hand its ground againll Truth only a 
little while. The honours due to Learning have 
been juftly diflributed by the decifion of poftcrity. ^ 

*' The Batde of the Books'* is fo like the " Com.' 
*^ bat des Livres/' which the fame queftlon concern- 
ing the Ancients and Moderns had produced in 
France, that the improbability of fuch a coincidence 
of thoughts without communication is nor, in my 
opinion, balanced by the anonymous proteftation 
prefixed, in which all knowledge of the French book 
is peremptorily difowncd'*\ 

* See Sberidan*8 Uife, p. 451, where are fome remarks pn thk 
paCage. R< 

For 
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For fome thne after Swifc was probably employed 
in folitary Audy, g^tging the qualifications reqoifite 
for future eminence.* How often he vifited England, 
and with what diligence he attended his parifhes, I 
know not. It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a profefled authoi: ; and then one 
year (1708) produced " The Sentiments of a 
" Church-of-England Man;*' the ridicule of Aftro- 
logy under the name of " Bickerftaff ;" the " Argu- 
*^ ment againft abolilhing Chriftianity/* and the 
defence of the *' Sacramental Teft.** 

** The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man'* 
is written with great coolnefs, moderation, eafe, and' 
perfpicuity. The " Argument againft aboliihing 
'* Chriftianity" is a very happy and judicious irony. 
One paffage in it deferves to be feledted. 

" If Chriftianity were once abolifbed, how could 
*^ the free-thinkers, the ftrong rcafoners, and the 
" men of profound learning, be able to find another 
" fubjedt fo calculated, in all points, whereon- to 
** difplay their abilities ? What wonderful produc* 
'* tions of wit Ihould we be deprived of from thofc, 
** whofe genius, by continual pradice, hath been 
*' wholly turned upon raillery and invedives againft: 
** religion, and would therefore never be able to 
" Ihine, or diftinguilh themfelves, upon any other 
'^fubjed? We are daily complaining of the great 
^decline of wit among us, and would take away 
. ^ the greateft, perhaps the only, topick we have 
'^ left. Who would ever have fufpedted Afgill for 
>* a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the inex- 
" hauftible ftock of Chriftianity had not been at 
** hand to provide them . with materials ? What 

^* other 
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^ other {vhjeSt^ tiuoiigtx all art or cansrr, coold 
^^ luire produced Tiodai for a profocxxi a arbor, or 
^^ limitihed lum vnth readers ?^t is tiie wiie choice 
^^ of the fubje& that alone adorns ax»i difiicguilhcs 
^ die writer. For had an hundred fuch pens as 
^ Chefe been employed on the fide of religion, they 
^ would have immediareiy funk inio hlcnce and 
^obUvioo-" 

The reafonablenefs of a Tei is not hard to be 
proved; but perhaps it muft be allowed that the 
proper teft has not been chofen. 

The attention paid to the papers, publiihed under 
the name of ^^ Bickerftaff," induced Steele, when 
he preceded the ^^ Tatler,'' to aiTume an appellation 
which had already gained pofleflion of the reader's 
notice. 

In the year following he wrote a ** Projed for 
** the Advancement of Religion,** addrefled ro Lady 
Berkeley ; by whofe kindnefs it is not unlikely that 
he was advanced to his benefices. To this proje<^, 
which is formed with great purity of intention, and 
dtfplaycd with fprightlinefs and elegance, it can only 
be objected, that, like many proje(^s, it is, if not 
generally impradicable, yet evidently hopelefs, as it 
fuppofes more zeal, concord, and perfcverance, than 
a view of mankind gives reafon for expedling. 

He wrote likcwife this year a " Vindication of 
*' BickerftafFj" and an explanation of an *^ Ancient 
" Prophecy," part written after the fads, and the 
reft never completed, but well planned to excite 
amazement. 

Soon after began the bufy and important part of 
Swift's life. He was employed (1710) by the pri- 
mate 
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mate of Ireland to folicit the Queen for a rcmiffioti 
of the Firft Fruits and Twentieth Parts to the Irifti 
Clergy. With this purpofe he had rccourfe to Mn 
Harley, to whom he was mentioned as a man neg« 
ledied and opprefled by the laft miniftry, becaufc 
he had refufed to co-operate with fome of their 
fchemes* What he had refufed, has never been told; 
what he had fufFered was, I fuppofe, the exclufion 
from a biihoprick by the remonftrances of Sharpe, 
whom he defcribes as '* the harmlefs tool of others* 
** hate," and whom he reprefents as afterwards, 
** fuing for pardon.** 

Harley's defigns and fituation were fuch as made 
him glad of an auxiliary fo well qualified for his 
fervice ; he therefore foon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence fome have made a doubt; 
but it would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
without perfuading him that he was trufted, and not 
very cafy to delude him by falfe perfuaHons. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meetings in 
which the firft hints and original plan of adion arc 
fuppofed to have been formed ; and was one of the 
fixteen Minifters, or agents of the Miniftry, who 
met weekly at each other's houfes, and were united 
by the name of ^* Brother." 

Being not immediately confidered as an obdurate 
Tory, he converfed indifcriminately with all the wits, 
and was yet the friend of Steele; who, in the 
** Tatler,** which began in April, 1 709, confefles the 
advantage of his converfation, and mentions fome* 
thing contributed by him to his paper. But he was 
now immerging into political controverfy; for the 
year 1710 produced the */ Examiner,** of which 

Swift 
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Swift wioce thirty-three papers. In argument he 
may be allowed to have the advantage; for where a 
wide fyikm of coadmdt, and the whc^e of a public 
charader, is laid open to enquiry, the accufer having 
the choice of fads, muft be very unikiiful if he 
does m)C prevail; but with regard to wit, I am 
afraid none of Swift's papers will be found equal to 
thofe by which Addifon oppofed him*. 

He wrote in the year 17 n a '* Letter to the Ofto- 
" ber Club/' a number of Tory Gentlemen fent 
from the country to Parliament, who formed them- 
felves into a club, to the number of about a hun* 
dred, and met to animate the zeal and raife the ex- 
pe^tions of each other. They thought, with great 
reafon, that the Miniflers were lofing opportunities ; 
that fufficient ufe was not made of the ardour of the 
nation; they called loudly for more changes, and 
fironger efforts ; and demanded the puniihment of 
part, and the difmiffion of the reft, of thofe whom 
they confidercd as public robbers. 

Their eagernefs was not gratified by the Queen, or 
by Harley. The Queen was probably flow becaufe 
ftic was afraid; and Harley was flow becaufe he was 
doubtful : he was a Tory only by necefiity, or for 
convenience ; and, when he had power in his bands, 
had no fettled purpofe for which he fliould employ 
it; forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories 
who fupported him, but unwilling to make his re- 
concilement to the Whigs utterly defperate, he cor- 
rcfpondcd at once with the two expeftants of the 

* Mr. Sheridan however fays, that Addifoh's laft Whig Exa- 
miner was publiflicd 061. 12, 171 1 ; and Swift's firft Examiner, 
on the loch of the following November. R. 
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CrowB^ and kept, as has been obferved, the fuccef* 
lion undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did nothing; and, with the fate of a double dealer^ 
at laft he loft his power, but kept his enemies. 

Swift fcems to have concurred in opinion with the 
^* Odober Club;*' ..but it was not in his power to 
quicken the tardinefs of Harley, whom he ftimu- 
lated as much as he could, but with little effe^ 
He that knows not whither to go, is in no hade to 
move. Harley, who was perhaps not quick by na- 
ture, became yet more flow by irrefolution ; and was 
content to hear that dilatorinefs lamented as natural^ 
which he applauded in himfelf as politick. 

Without the Tories, however, nothbg could be 
done; and as they were not to be gratified, they 
muft be appeafed; and the conduct of the Minifler^ 
if it could not be vindicated, was to be plaufibly 
excufed. 

Early in the next year he publiihcd a " Propofal 
** for correcting, improving, and afccrtaining the 
*' Englilh Tongue,'' in a Letter to the Earl of Ox- 
ford; written without much knowledge of the gene* 
ral nature of language, and without any accurate 
enquiry into the hiftory of other tongues. The cer- 
tainty and ftability which, contrary to all experience, 
he thinks attainable, he propofes to fecure by infUr 
tuting an academy ; the decrees of which every man 
i¥ould have been willing, and many would have beeii 
proud, to difobey, and which, being renewed by 
fucceffive cledions, would in a fliort time have dif- 
fered from itfelf. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political 
importance; he publiKhed ( 1 7 1 3t) the^ •^ Conduft of 

«^'the 
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thofe who addreflcd him, he reprcfents himfdf a§ 
fufficiently diligent; anddcfires to have others believe^ 
what he probably believed himfelf, that by his inter- 
pofition many Whigs of merit j and among them Ad- 
difon and Congreve, were continued in their places* 
But every man of known influence has fo many pe- 
titions which he cannot grant, that he muft ncceila- 
rily offend more than he gratifies, becaufe the pre- 
ference given to one affords all the rell: reafoo for 
complaint* *^ When I give away a place," faid 
Lewis XIV. " 1 make an hundred difcontented, and 
*^ one ungrateful,'' 

Much has been faid of the equality and indepen- 
dence which he preferved in his converfation with 
the Minifters, of the franknefs of his remonftrances^ 
and the familiarity of his friendlhip. In accounts of 
this kind a few fingle incidents are fet againft the 
general tenour of behaviour. No man, however^ 
can pay a more fervile tribute to the Great, than by 
fuffering his liberty in their prcfence to aggrandize 
him in his own efteem. Between different ranks of 
the community there is neceflarily fome diftance: 
he who is called by his fuperior to pafs the interval, 
may properly accept the invitation; but i>etulance 
and obtrufion arc rarely produced by magnanimity; 
nor have often any nobler caufe than the pride of 
importance, and the malice of inferiority. He who 
knows himfelf ncceffary may fetj while that neccflity 
lafts, a high value upon himftlf ; as, in a lower con- 
dition, a fervant eminently fkilful may be faircy; 
but he is faucy only becaufe he is fervile* Swift 
appears to have preferved the kindnefs of the Great 
when they wanted hlhi no longer; and therefore it 
4 mull 



liiuft be allowed, that the childilh freedom, to which 
he feems enough inclined, was overpowered by his 
better qualities; 

His diiinterefte^ncfs had been likewife mentioned i^ 
a ftrain of heroifm, which would have been in his 
condition romantick and fuperfluous. Ecclcliaflical 
benefices, when they become vacant, muft be given 
away ; and the friends of Power may, if there b6 
no inherent difqualificatioh, reafonably eXpeft them. 
Swift accepted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the 
beft preferment that his friends could venture to give 
him. That Miniftry was in a great degree fupported 
by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to the 
author of the " Tale of a Tub," and would not with* 
out much difcontent and indignation have born to fee 
him inftalled in an Englifh Cathedral. 

He tefufed, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Ox- 
ford; but he accepted afterwards a draught of a 
thoufahd upon the Exchequer, which was intercepted 
by the Queen's death, and which he refigned^ 
as he fays himfelf, " mulla gemfns, with many a 
" groan/* 

In the midft of his powei" and his politicks, he kept 
a journal of his vifits^his walks, his interviews with Ml- 
nifters, and quarrels with his fervant, and trinfmitted 
it to Mrs. Johnfon and Mrs. Dingley, to wh6m he knew 
that whatever befel him" was ihtereftirtg, arid ho ac- 
counts could be too minute. Whether thefe diurnal 
trifles were properly expofed to eyes which had nevet 
received any plfeafure from the prefence of the Dean^ 
may be reafonably doubted J they have, however, 
Umt odd attraction ; the reader, finding frequent 
miention of-names which he has been ufed to confider 
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as important, goes oa in hope of information ; and^ 
as there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is dif- 
appointed he can hardly complain. It is eafy to per- 
ceive, from every page, that though ambition prefled 
S-wift into a life of buflle, the wiih for a life of eafe 
was always returning. 

He went to take pofleffion of bis deanery as foofi 
as he had obtained it ^ but he was not fuffei^ to ftay 
in Ireland more than a fortnight before he was re- 
called to England, that he might reconcile Lord Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 
one another with malevolence, which every day in- 
creafed, and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain 
in his laft years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they 
both departed difcontented : he procured a fecond^ 
which only convinced him that the feud was irrecon- 
cileable : he told them his opinion, that all was 
loft. This denunciatioji was contradided by Ox- 
ford ; but Bolingbroke whifpered that he was right. 
Before this violent dliOfenfion had fhattered the Mi- 
niftry. Swift had publilhed, in the beginning of the 
year (1714), '' The publick Spirit of the Whigs,**^ 
in anfwer to ** The Crifis,*' a pamphlet for which 
Steele was expelled from the Houfe of Commons. 
Swift was now fo far alienated from Steele, as to think 
him no longer entitled to decency, and therefore 
treats him focnetimes with contempt, and fometimes 
with abhorrence* 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in 
terms fo provoking to that irritable nation, that, rc»* 
folving " not to be offended with impunity,*' the 
Scotch Lords in a body demanded an audience o£ 

the 
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tlie Qpecn, and foHcitcd reparation. A proclama* 
tion was iffued, in which three hundred pounds were 
offered for the difcovery of the author. Froni 
this ftorm he was, as he relates, ** fecured by a 
** Height ;*' of what kind, or by whofe prudence, is 
itot known; and fuch was the increafe of his repu- 
Ifc^tion, that the Scottifli *' Nation applied again that 
*^ he would be their friend." 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, that 
his familiarity with the Minifters was clamoured at 
in Parliament, particularly by two men, afterwards 
of great note, Aiflabie and Walpole. 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, his im- 
portakice and deiigns were now at an end ; and fee- 
ing his fcrvices at laft ufelcfs, he retired about June 
(i7i4)into Bcrkfliire, where, in the houfeof afriend, 
he wrote what was then fuppreffcd, but has fince ap- 
peared under the title of ** Free thoughts on the pre* 
« fent State of Affairs/' 

While he was waiting in his retirement for events 
which time or chance might bring to pafs, the death 
of the Queen broke down at once the whole fyftem 
of Tory Politicks; and nothing remained but to 
withdraw from the implacability ot triumphant Whig- 
gifm, and Ihclter himfelf in unenvied obfcurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by 
Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are fo different, that 
the credit of the writers, both undoubt^ly veracious, 
cannot be faved, but by fuppofing, Wnat I think is 
true, that they fpeak of different times. When De^^ 
lany fays, that he was received with refpeft, he means 
for the firft fortnight, when he came to take leg?) 
poffeffion ; and when Lord Orrery tells that he was 
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pelted by the populace j he is to be under flood of 
the time when, after the CJueen's death, he became a 
fettled refident* 

The Archbiftiop of Dublin gave hioi at firft fome 
diflurbance in the exercife of his jurifdidion ; but it 
was foon difcovered, that between prudence and in- 
tegrity he was feldom in the wrong; and that, wheB 
he was right, his fpiric did not eafily yield to op* 
pofition* 

Having fo lately quitted the tumults of a party^ 
and the intrigues of a court, they flill kept his 
thoughts in agitation, as the fea fluftuates a while 
when the florm has ceafed. He therefore filled his 
hours with fome hiftorical attempts, relating to the 
** Change of the Minifters,'' and " the Conduit of 
** the Minillry/' He likewife is faid to have written 
a ** Hiftory of the Four lart Years of Queen Ai>ne/' 
which he began in her life^time, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention, but never publifhed. 
It was after his death in the hands of Lord Orrery 
and Dr. King. A book under that title was publifliedi 
with Swift's name, by Dr, Lucas ; of which I can 
only fay, that it fcemed by no means to correfpond 
with the notions that I had formed of it, from a con- 
verfation which I once heard between the Earl of 
Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much againll his will, commenced 
Irifliman for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be beft accommodated in a country where he confi- 
dered himfclf as in a ftate of exile. It fcems that his 
firflrecourfewasto piety. The thoughts of death ruihed 
upon him, at this time, with fuch inceflant importu* 
1 nity. 
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nity, that they took poffeffion of his tnind, when he 
firft waked, for many years together. 

He opened his houfe by a publick table two days 
a week, and found his entertainments gradually fre-* 
quented by more and more vifitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. 
Mrs. Johnfon had left the country, and lived in lodg- 
ings not far from the deanery. On his publick days 
ihe regulated the table, but appeared at it as a mere 
gueft, like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated price, 
with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, 
whofe houfe was recommended by the peculiar neat- 
nefs and pleafantry of his wife. To this frugal mode 
of living, he was firft difpofed by care to pay fome 
debts which he had contradted, and he continued it 
for the pleafure of accumulating money. His avarice, 
however, was not fuffered to obftrud the claims of 
his dignity ; he was ferved in plate, and ufed to fay 
that he was the pooreft gentleman in Ireland that 
cat upon plate, and the richeft that lived without a 
poach. 

How he fpent the reft of his time, and how he em- 
ployed his hours of ftudy, has been enquired with 
nopelefs curiofity. For who can give' an account of 
another's ftudies ? Swift was not likely to admit any 
to his privacies, or to impart a minute account of 
his bufinefe or his leifure. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnfon, by Dr. Alhe, 
Bifhop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the 
garden. The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life •, they lived in different houfes, as be- 
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fore; nor did ihe ever lodge in the deanery but 
when Swift was feized with a fit of giddinefc. ** It 
*^ would be difficult," fays Lord Orrery, ** to prove 
** that they were ever afterwards together without a 
*^ third perfon." 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private man^ 
ner, known and regarded only by his friends; till, 
about the year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recom* 
mended to the Iriih the ufe, and confequently the 
improvement, of their manufa&ure. For a man tQ 
ufe the produftions of his own labour is furely a na- 
tural right, and to like beft what he makes hiinfelf 
is a natural pai&on. But to excite this pailion, and 
enforce this right, appeared fo criminal to thofe who 
bad an interefl: in the Englifh trade, th^t the printer 
was imprifoned; and, as Hawkefwqrth ^uilly ob- 
ferves, the attention of the publick being by this out- 
rageous refentment turned upon the propofal, the au- 
thor was by confequence made popular* 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
wnhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignomini- 
oufly diftinguilhed by the name of Vaneffa, whofe 
condu(9: has been already fufijciently difcufTed, and 
whofe hiftory is top well known to be minutely re- 
peated. She was a young woman fond of literature, 
whom Decanus, the Dean, called Cadenus by tranf- 
pofition of the letters, took pleafure in directing and 
inftrufting ; till, from being proud of his praife, fhe 
grew fond of his perfon. Swift was then about 
forty-feven, at an age when vanity is ftrongly ex- 
cited by the amorous attention of a young woman. 
If it be faid that Swift fhould have checked a paflion 
which he never meant to gratify, recourfe mull be had 
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to that extenuation which he fo much defpHed, " men 
*^ are but men :*' perhaps, however, he did not at 
firft know his own mind, and, as he reprcfents him- 
feif, was undetermined. For his admifSon of her 
courtfliip, and his indulgence of her hopes after his 
marriage to Stella, no other honeft plea can be founds 
than that he delayed a difagreeable difcovery from 
time to time, dreading the immediate burft.s of dif- 
trefs, and watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herfelf negleded, and died of difappoint- 
ment ; having ordered by her will the poem to be 
publiflied, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her ex- 
cellence, and confeffed his love. The ctfed of the 
publication upon the Dean and Stella is thus related 
by Delany : 

** I have good reafon to believe that they both 
** were greatly fliocked and diftreffed (though it may 
** be differently) upon this occaiion. The Dean 
*' made a tour to the South of Ireland, for about two 
'* months, at this time, to diffipate his thoughts, 
*^ and give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
** (upon the earneft invitation of the owner) to the 
** houfe of a cheerful, generous, good-natured friend 
** of the Dean'«, whom flic alfo much loved and 
** honoured. Ti^ere my informer often faw her; and, 
** I have reafon to believe, ufed his utmoft endeavours 
" to relieve, fupport, and amufe her, in this fad 
" £tuation* 

*^ One littie incident he told me of on that occafion, 
*^ I think I ihall never forget. As his friend was an 
** hofpitable, open-hearted man, well-beloved, and 
*^ largely acquainted, it happened one day that fome 
** gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were llrangers 
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** to Stella's CtuatioD ; asd as the poem of CsJamt 
^* and Vanejfa was then the general toplck of con- 
^ veriatioD, one of them £ud, ' Surely that Vanefla 
^^ muft be an extraordinary woaian, that could in-^ 
^* fpire the Dean to write fo finely upon her/ Mrs* 
^^ Jobnfon fmiled, and anfwered, < that ibe though^ 
^ that point not quite fo clear ; for it was well 
^ known the Dean could write finely upon a broom- 
*' flick'.'' 

The great acquificion of efteem and influence was 
made by the ** Drapier's Letters" in 1724. One 
Wood^ of Wolverhampton, in Staffbrdfliire^a man en< 
terprifing and rapacious, had, as is faid, by a prefent 
to the Ducbefs of Munfler, obtained a patent, em-r 
powering him to coin one hundred and eighty thou^ 
iand of halfpence and farthings for the kingdom of 
Ireland, in which there was a very inconvenient and 
embarraffing fcarcity of copper coin ; fo that it was 
impoffible to run in debt upon the credit of a piece 
of money ; for the cook or keeper of an alehoufc 
could not refufe to fupply a man that had filver in 
bis hand, and the buyer would not leave his money 
without change. 

The projedt was therefore plaufible. The fcarcity, 
which was already great. Wood took care to make 
greater, by agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence j and was about to turn his brafs into gold, 
by pouring the treafures of his new mint upon Ire- 
land, when Swift, finding that the metal was debafed 
to an enormous degree, wrote Letters, under the 
name of Af. B. Vrapier^ to fliew the folly of receiv- 
ing, and the mifcbief that muft enfqe by giving, 
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gold and filver for coin worth perhaps not a third 
part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was uni* 
verfally refufed ; but the governors of Ireland confi« 
dered rcfiftance to the King's patent as highly cri- 
minal ; and one Whitflied, the Chief Juftice, who 
had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and 
fent out the jury nine times, till by clamour and me- 
naces they were frighted into a fpecial verdid, now 
prefented the Drafner, but could not prevail on the 
Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council publiflied a 
proclamation, offering three hundred pounds for 
difcovering the author of the Fourth Letter. Swift 
had concealed himfelf from his printers, and trufted 
only his butler, who tranfcribed the paper. The 
man, immediately after the appearance of the pro- 
clamation^ ftrolled from the houfe, and ftaid out all 
night, and part of the next day. There was reafon 
enough to fear that he had betrayed his matter for 
the reward ; but he came home, and the Dean or-* 
dered him to put off his livery, and leave the houfe; 
^* for,'* fays he, " I know that my life is in your 
** power, and I will not bear, out of fear, either 
♦^ your inlblence or negligence.*' The man excufed 
his fault with great fubmiffion, and begged that he 
might be confined in the houfe while it was in his 
power to endanger his mafter ; but the Dean refo- 
lutely turned him out, without taking farther notice 
of him, till the term of the information had expired, 
and then received him again. Soon afterwards he 
ordered him and the reft of his fervants intq his pre- 
fepce, without telling his intentions, and bade them 
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take notice that tb^ir fellow-fcrvant was no longer 
Robert the builer; but that bis integrity had made 
hioj Mr, Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's ; an of- 
ficer whofe income was between thirty and forty 
pounds a year ; yet he ftill continued for fome years 
tp ferve his old mafter as his butler*. 

Swift was known from this time by the appdla^ 
tion of The Dean* He was honoured by the popu* 
lace as the champion > patron, and tnftruftor of Ire- 
land ; and gained fucb power as, confidered both 
in its extent and duration, fcarccly any man has 
ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higher 
ftatioo* 

He was from this important year the oracle of the 
traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by confe- 
qwnce was feared and courted by all to whom the 
kindnefs of the traders or the populace was neccffary* 
The D rapier was a lign ; the Drapkr was a health ; 
and which way foever the eye or the ear was turned, 
fome tokens were found of the nation's gratitude to 
t^ic Drapun 

, The benefit was indeed great; he had refcued Ire- 
land from a very oppreffive and predatory invafion ; 
and the popularity which he had gained he was dili* 
gent to keep, by appearing forward and zealous on 
every occafion where the publick intereft was fup- 
pofed to be involved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boaft his influence; for when, upon fome attempt* 
to regulate the coin, Archbilliop Boulter, then one of 
the Jurtices, accufcd him of exafperating the people^ 

* An account fome what different from thi^ is given by Mr.Slicri* 
Am in his Life of Swift, p. zi u R, 

he 
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ht exeulpated hirofelf by faying, *« If I had lifted 
** up my finger, they would have torn you to 
^^ pieces/' 

But the pleafure of popularity was foou interrupted 
by dooieftick mifery. Mrs. Johnfon^ whofc converfa- 
tion was to him the great foftener of the ills of life, 
began io the year of the Drapier*s triumph to 
decline ; aod two years afterwards was fo wafted 
with ficKnefs, that her recovery was confidered as 
hopclefs. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited 
by Lord Bolingbroke to pafs the winter with hini 
in France ; but this call of calamity haflened 
him to Ireland, where perhaps his prcfence con- 
tributed to reftore her tx) imperfeft and tottering 
health. 

He was now fp much at e^fe, that (1727) be re* 
Itupned to England.; where he collected three volumes 
of Mifcellauies in conjundlion with Pope, who pro- 
£xed a q^^erulous and apologetical Preface. 

This important year fent likewife into the world 
** Gulliver's Travels," a produftion fo new and 
ftrange, that it filled the reader with a mingled emo- 
tion of merriment and amazement. It was received 
with fuch avidity^ that the piice of the firft edition 
was raifed before the fecond could be tpade ; it was 
read by the high and the low, the learned and il« 
literate. Criticifm was for a while loft in wonder; 
no rules of judgement were applied to a book writ- 
ten in open defiance of truth and regularity. But 
when diftin&ions came to be made, the part which 
gave the leaft pleafure was that which defcribes the 
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Flying Mand, and that which gave mod difguft muft 
be the hiftory of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swifl; was enjoying the reputation of h\% 
new work, the news of the King's death arrived j 
and he kiffed the hands pf the new King and Queen 
three days after their acceffion. 

Py th^ Queen, when Ihe was Princefs, he had been 
treated with fome diftinftion, and was well received 
by her in her exaltation; but whether Ihe gave hopes 
which flie never took care to fatisfy, or he formed 
fxpeftations which Ihe never meant to raife, th^ 
event was, that he always afterwards thought or^ her 
with breaking h^x proniife of fome medals which fti? 
engaged to fend hini^ 

I know not whether flie had not, in her turn, fome 
reafoi) for complaint. A Let;ter was fent her, not Ux 
much entreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs, 
Barber, an ingenious Irifliwpman, who was theii 
begging fubfcription3 for her Poems, To this Let- 
ter was fubfcribed the name of Swift, and it has all 
the appearances of his diftion and fentiments ; but it 
was not written in his hand, and had fome little im- 
proprieties. When he was charged with his Letter, 
he laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the im- 
probability of the accufation ; but never denied it : 
he Ihuffles between cowardice and veracity, and talks 
big when he fays nothing *; 

He feems defirous enough of recommencing cour- 
tier, and endeavoured to gain the kindnefs of Mrs, 

* It is but juilice to the Dean^s memory, to refer to Mr, She- 
ridan's defence of him from this charge. See the Life of Sw\ft, 
p.4S8f R* 
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tloward, remembering what Mrs. Mafliam had pcr-^ 
formed in former times : but his flatteries were^ like 
thofe of other wits, unfuccefsful ; the Lady either 
wanted power^ or had no ambition of poetical im* 
mortality. 

He was feized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefs and dan« 
^er of Mrs, Johnfon. He then left the houfe of 
Pope, as it fecms, with very little ceremony, find- 
ing " that two fick friends cannot live together ;*' 
and did not write to him till he found himfdf at 
Chefter. 

He returned to a home of forrow 2 poor Stella was 
finking into the grave, and, after a languiihing de- 
cay of about two months, died in her forty-fourth 
year, on January eS, 1728. How much he wilhed 
her life, his papers fliew; nor can it be doubted 
that he dreaded the death of her whom he loved mod, 
aggravated by the confcioufnefs that himfelf had 
haftened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, the greateft ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can defire or pofTefs^ 
were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man whom 
SixQ had the misfortune to love was, as Delany. ob- 
ferves, fond of Angularity, and defirous to make a 
mode of happinefs for himfelf, different from the 
general courie of things and order of Providence. 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland he feems re- 
folved to keep her in his power, and therefore hin- 
dered a match fufiiciently advantageous, by accumu- 
lating unreafonable demands, and prefcribing con-^ 
ditions that could not be performed. While flie 
was at her own difpofal he did not confider his pof-» 
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feflion as fccurci refentment, ambition, or caprice, 
might feparate them ; he was therefore refolved to 
make ** affiirance double fore,'* and ro appropriate 
her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed 
the expefiation of all the pleafures of perfed friend* 
ihip, without the uneafmefs of conjugal reflraint. 
But with this ftace poor Stella was not fatisfied ; fhc 
never was treated as a wife, and to the world flie had 
the appearance of a miftrefs* She lived fuUcnly on, 
in hope that in time he would own and receive her ; 
but the time did not corac till the change of his 
manners and depravation of his mind made her tell 
him, that " It was too late/' She then gave up her- 
felf to forrowful refentment, and died under the tf* 
ranny of him, by whom flie was in the higheft de- 
gree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this excen trick tender- 
nefs, by which the laws of nature were violated tof 
retain her, curiofity will enquire ; but how fhall it 
be gratified ? Swift was a lover ; his teftimony may 
be fufpefted. Del any and the Iriih faw with Sxvift's 
eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. That ihe 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high 
degrect fuch admiration from fuch a lover makes 
h very probable ; but flie had not much litera* 
turc, for ihe could not fpell her own language; 
and of her wit, fo loudly vaunted, the fmart fayings 
which Smh himfelf has collefted afford no fplendid 
fpecimen* 

The reader of Swift*3 ** Letter to a Lady on her 

** marriage," may be allowed to doubt whether his 

opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 

admitted ■, for if his general thoughts on women 
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were fuch as he exhibits, a rery little fenfe in a Lady- 
would enrapture, and a very little virtue would aftonifli 
him. Stella^'s fupremacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only local ; ihe was great, becaufe her ajBbciates were 
Uttle. 

In fome Remarks lately publiihed on the Life of 
Swift, his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubt- 
ful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me^ 
related her melancholy ftory to Dr.Sheridan, when he 
attended her as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; 
and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only 
with regret. Swift never mentioned her without a 
figh. The reft of bis life was fpcnt in Ireland, in a 
country to which not even power almoft defpotick^ 
jior flattery almofl idolatrous, could reconcile him^r 
He foraetimes wilhed to vifit England, but always 
found fome reafon to delay. He tells Pope, in the 
decline of life, that he hopes once more to fee him ; 
^* but if not/' fays he, " we muft part, as all human 
** beings have parted/' 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was 
contraded, and his feverity fexafperated ; he drove 
bis acquaintance from his table, and wondered why 
he was deferted. But he continued his attention to 
the publick, and wrote from time to time fuch dl« 
regions, admonitions, or ccnfures, as the exigency 
of affairs, in his opinion, made proper j and nothing 
fell from his pen in vain. 

In a fliort poem on the Prefbyterians, whom he 
always regarded with deteftation, he beftowed one 
ftriSure upon Bettefworth, a lawyer eminetit for his 
infolence to the clergy, which, from a very confi- 
derable reputation, brought him into immediate and 
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iiniirerfal contfmpt, Bettefworth, enraged ar hU 
difgrace and lofs, went to Swifc^ and demanded 
whether he was the author of that poem ? ^^ Mr, 
" Bettefworth/^ anfvvered he, ** I was in my youth 
" acquainted with great lawyers, who knowing my 
** difpofition to fatire, advifed me^ that if any fcoun- 
** drel or blockhead whom 1 had lampooned flxould 
** z(kf * Are you the author of this paper ?' I Ihould 
'* tell him that I was not the author ; and therefore 
'* I tell you, Mr, Bettefworth^ that 1 am not the au- 
** thor of thefc lines*'' 

BetteUvorth was fo little fatlsficd with this account, 
that he publickly profeflcd his refolution of a violent 
and corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants of St. 
Patrick's diftrift embodied themfelves in the Dean's 
defence. Bettefworth declared in Parliament, that 
Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a 
year. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of be- 
heficence* He fet afiJe tome hundreds to be lent in 
fmall fums to the poor, from five fliilHngs, I think* 
to five pounds* He took no intereft, and only re- 
quired that, at repayment, a fmall fee fhouldbe given to 
the accomptant : but he required that the day of pro- 
mifed payment fiiould be exaftly kept, A feverc and 
punftilious temper is ilLqualified for tranfaftions with 
the poor; theday was often broken, and the loan was not 
repaidi Th is m igh t have been eafilyforefeen; but for this 
Swift had made no provifion of patience or pity* He 
ordered his debtors to be fued* A feverc creditor 
has DO popular character ; what then was likely to 
be faid of him who employs the catchpoll under the 
appearance of charity ? The clamour againfl him 
was loud, and the refentment of the populous out- 
rageous ; 
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rageoQS; he was therefore forced to drop his fcheme, 
and own the folly of expeding punduality from the 
poor *. 

His afperity condnually increafing, condemQed hitn 
to folitude; and his refentment of folitude iharpened 
his afperity. He was not, however, totally deferred; 
fomemen of learning, and (bme women of elegance, 
ofteii vifiicd him ; and he wrote from time to time 
eitbcf rerfe or profe ; of his verfes he willingly gave 
copies, and is fuppofed to have felt no difconcent 
whea he faw them printed. His favourite maxim 
was, ** Vive la bagatelle :*' he thougjit trifles a nc- 
ceflary part of life^ and perhaps found them ne* 
ceflkry to himfelf. It feema impoffible to him to be 
idle, and his diforders made it difficult or dangerous 
'to be long ferioufly ftudious, or laborioufly diligent* 
The love of eafe is always gaining upon age, and he 
lyad one temptation to petty amufements peculiar to 
Mmfeif ; whatever be did, he was fure to hear ap- 
plauded ; a«d fuch was his predominance over all 
tl^at approached, that all their applaufes were pro* 
bably fincere. He that is much flattered foon learns 
to flatter hknfelf : <we are commonly taught our 
duty by fear or (hame^ and how can they t£L 
4pon the man who hears nothing but his own 
praifes ? 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefs and 
deafnefe grew more frequent, and his deafnefs made 

. * This account is co^tradi^dby Mr. Sheridan, who with great 
warmth aiiferts, from his own kaowledg^, that there was not one 
iyllahle o/ truth in this whole account from the beginning to the 
end. JSfe Lifeo/Su^r/fi p. 457* R« 
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convcrfation difficult : they grew likcwife more fe* 
vere, till in 1756, as be was writing a poem called 
*' The Legion Club/* be was feized with a fit fo 
painful^ and fo long continued, that be never after 
thought it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was always careful of his money , and was 
therefore no liberal entertainer; but was lefs frugal 
of his wine than of his meat. When his friends of 
either fex came to hicn^ in expectation of a dinner, 
bis cuftom was to give every one a ibiiling, that 
they might pleafe themfelves with their provi- 
Son. At laft his avarice grew too powerful for 
his kindnefs; he would refufe a bottle of wine, 
and in Ireland no, man vifits' where he cannot 
drink. • - •• 

Having thus excluded convcrfation, and defified 
from ftudy, he had neither bufinefs nor amufementj; 
for, having by fome ridiculous refoiution, or mad 
vow, determined never to wear fpeftacles, he could 
make little ufe of books in his latter years: his 
ideas therefore, being neither renovated by difcourfe^ 
nor increafed by reading, wore gradually away> 
and fcft his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
hour, till' at laft his anger was heightened into 
madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to be publiflied, 
which had been the produ(Siion of former years; •* Po- 
" lite Convcrfation," whicli appeared in 1738. The 
** Pireftions for Servants'* was printed foon after his 
death. Thcfc two performances flicw a mind inceffantly 
attentive, ancl^ v/hen it was not caiploycd upon great 

things. 
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thIpgSj bufy with minute occurrences. It is appa- 
rent tbat.be mud have had the habit, of noting 
whatever he obfervcd ; for fuch a nuoiber of parti- 
culars could never have been aflembled by the power, 
of recollection. 

He grew more violent, and his rticntkl powers dc* 
clined till (i 741) it was found neccflary that legal 
guardians (hould be appointed of his perfon and for- 
tune. He now loft diftin^ion. His madnefs was 
compounded of rage and fatuity. The laft face 
that he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway ; and her 
he ceafed to know in a little time. His meat was 
brought him cut into mouthfuls; but he would 
never touch it while the fervant ftaid, and at laft, 
after it had flood perhaps an hour, would eat it walk- 
ing ; for he continued his old habit^ and was on his 
feet ten hours a day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his 
left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of an egg, with 
boils in other parts ; he was kept long waking with 
the pain, and was not eafily reftrained by five attend- 
ants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at laft fubfided ; and a fhort interval 
of reafon cnfuing, in which he knew his phyfician 
and his family, gave hopes of his recovery ; but in 
a few days he funk into lethargick ftupidity, mo- 
tionlefs, heedlcfs, and fpeechlefs. But it is faid, 
that, after a year of total filence, when his houfe- 
keeper, on the 30th of November, told him that 
the ufual bonfires and illuminations were preparing 
to celebrate his birth-day, he anfwered, ** It is all 
•« folly ; they had better let it alone.'* 

Da It 
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It h remembcffcdj that be afcerwtrds fpdike aow 
and then, eft gave feme tntimstion ^ a meaning ; 
bat at laftititAtnfto a perfeS filciice, which con- 
tinued till aibotrt the end tjf 0(at)ber, 1 744, i^hen^ 
in his feventy-eighch year^ he expired without a 
ftttigglc. 
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*WHCN Swift is confidcred as an author^ it is juft 
to eftimatc his powers by their ef&dks. In the reign 
of Queen Anne he turned the ilream of popularity 
againft the Whigs^ and muft be confefled to have 
dilated for a time the political opinions of the Englilh 
nation. In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppreffion ; and Ihewed that wit^ 
confederated with truth, had fuch force as authority 
was unable to refift. He faid truly of himielf, that 
Ireland " was his debtor/' It was from the time 
when he firft began to patronize the Iriih, that they 
may date their riches and profperity. He tai^ht 
them firft to know their own intereft, their weight, 
and their flrength, and gave them fpirit to aflert 
that equality with their fellow-fubjeds to which 
they have ever fince been making vigorous advances^ 
and to claim thofe rights which they have at lafl 
eflabliihed. Nor can they be charged with ingrati- 
lude to their benefador; for they reverenced him as 
a guardian^ and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works, he has given very different fpeci- 
mens both of fentiments and expreffion. His ** Talc 
*' of a Tub*' has little refemblance to his other 
pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of 
rnind^ a copioufnefs of images, and vivacity of dic- 
tion, fuch as he afterwards never poffefled, or never 
exerted. It is of a mode fo diftindt and peculiar, 
that it muft be confidered by itfelf ; what is true 
of that, is not true of any thing elfe which he has 
written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
eafy language, which rather trickles than flows. 

D 3 His 
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Ij is delight was in fimpliciry. That he has lo his 
works no metaphor, as has been faid, is not true; but 
his few metaphors feem to be received rather by nc- 
ceffity than choice. He ftudied purity; and though 
perhaps all his llridures are not cxaft, yet it is not 
often that folecifms can be found ; and whoever de- 
pends on his authority may generally conclude him- 
felf fafe. His fentences are never tpo much dilated 
or contracted; and it will not be eafy to find any 
cmbarrafl'ment in the complication of his claufes^ 
any inconfequence in his connexions, or abruptnefs 
in his rranfitions. 

His ftyle was well fuited to his thoughts, which 
are never fubtilifed by nice difquifitions, decorated 
by fparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious fenten- 
ces, or variegated by far- fought learning. He pays 
no court to the paflions; he excites neither furprifc 
nor admiration ; he always underftands bimfelf ; and 
his readers always undcrftand him: the perufer of 
Swift wants little previous knowledge ; it will btf 
fufficient that he is acquainted with common words 
and common things; he is neither required to mount 
elevations, nor to explore profundities; his paffage 
is always on a level, along folid ground, without 
afperities, without obftrudtiun. 

Ihis eafy and fafe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's defirc to attain, and for having attained he 
defervcs praife. For purpofes merely didadtick, when 
fomething is to be told that was not known before, 
it is the bcft mode; but againft that inattention by 
which known truths are fufFc red to lie negledted, it 
makes noprovifion; it inllruds, but does not per- 
fuade. 

By 
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' By his political education he was aflbciated with 
the Whigs; but he deferted them when they deferted 
their principles^ yet without running into the con* 
trary extreme; he continued throughout his life to 
fetain the difpofition which he affigns to the " Church- 
** of-£ngland Man," of thinking commonly with the 
Whigs of the State, and with the Tories of the 
Church. 

■■ He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he de- 
fired the profperity, and maintained the honour, of 
the Clergy; of the Diflenters he did not vvifh to in- 
fringe the toleration, but he oppofed their encroach- 
ments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He 
managed the revenues of his church, with exaft oeco- 
nomy ; and it is faid by Delany, that more money 
was, under his dircdion, laid out in repairs, than 
had ever been in the fame time fince its firft eredtion. 
Of his choir he was eminently careful; and, though 
he neither loved nor underftood mufick, took care 
that all the fingers were well qualified, admitting 
none without the teftimony of (kiltul judges. 

In his church he reftored the praftice of weekly 
communion, and diftrtbuted the facramental ele- 
ments in the mod (olemn and devout manner with 
his own hand. He came to church every morning, 
preached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be negligently 
performed. 

He read the fervice ^* rather with a ftrong. nervous 
*' voice, than in a graceful manner; his voice was 
** iharp^ and high-toned, rather than harmonious.'* 

He enter-pd upon the clerical (late with hope to 
ex€el in preaching ; but complained, that, from the 

D 4 time 
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time of his polkical cDntroverfies^ *^ be could only 
** preach pamphlets/' This cenfure of bimfelf, if 
judgement be made from tbofe fcfmons which hzre 
been printed, was unreafonably fcvere. 

The fufpicions of his irreligion proceeded in a 
great meafure from his dread of hypot^rify; infiead 
of wifhing to feem better, he delighted in feeming 
worfe than he was. He went in London to early 
prayers^ left he ihould be feen at church; be r<ad 
prayers to his ferv^nts every morning with fuch dex-» 
terous fecrecy, that Dr. Delany was fix months in 
his. houfe before he knew it. He was not only care* 
ful to hide the good which he did, but willingly 
incurred the fufpicion of evil which he did not. He 
forgot what himfelf had formerly aflerted, that by- 
pocrify is lefs mifchievous than open impiety^ Dr. 
Delany, with all his zeal for his honour^ ha3 juftly 
condemned this part of his character. 

The perfon of Swift had not many recommenda* 
tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which^i 
though he wafhed himfelf with oriental fcrupulofity, 
did not look clear. He had a countenance four and 
fevere, which he feldom foftened by any appearance 
of gaiety. He ftubbornly refifted any tendency ta 
laughter. 

To his domefticks he was naturatly rough; and a 
man of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of 
minute attention which bis works difcover, muft 
have been a mafter that few could bear. That he 
was difpofed to do his fervants good, on important 
occafions, is no great mitigation ; benefaction can be 
but rare, and tyrannick peevilhnefs is perpetual* 
He did not fpare the fervants of others* Once, 

when 
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rehen be dined alone with the Earl of Orrery^ he 
[faid of one that waited in the room, *^ That man 
[*' has, fince we fat to the table, committed fiftcea 
N* faults," What the faults were. Lord Orrerfp 
[from whom I beard the ftory^ bad not been atten* 
tive enough to difcover. My number may per hapi 
[ not be exaA* 

In hU oeconomy be pradifcd a peculiar and offenfi vc 
iparfimony, without difguife or apology. The prac* 
liccof faving being once neceffary^ became habitual, 
and grew firft rtdiculousj and at laft dcteftable* But 
his avarice, though it might exclude pleafure, was 
irtever fuffered to encroach upon his virtue. He wa§ 
frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle; and 
if the purpofe to which he deflincd his Httk accu* 
inulations be remembered, with bis diClribution of 
occaiional charity, it will perhaps appear, that h© 
only liked one mode of expence better than another, 
and faved merely that he might have fomething ro 
give* He did not grow rich by injuring his ii)c- 
ccffors, but left: both l.aracor and the Deanery more 
valuable than he found tbemt — With all this talk of 
his covetoufncfs and generofity, it fhould be remem- 
bered, that he was never rich. The revenue of his 
Deanery was not much more than leven hundred a 
year* 

His beneficence was not graced with tendcrneft 
or civility i he relieved without pity, and aflTrfted 
without kindnefs; fo that thofe who were fed by him 
could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himfelf to give but one piece 
at a time, and therefore always ftored his pocket 
with coins of different value. 

What^ 
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• • Whatever he did, he feemed willing to do in a 
manner peculiar to himfelf, without fufficiently con* 
iidering that fingularity, as it implies a contempt of 
the general pradice, is a kind of defiance which 
juftly provokes the hoftility of ridicule; he, there- 
fore, who indulges peculiar habits, is worfe than others, 
if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a ftory told by Pope * may afford 
a fpecimen. :^ " 

. "Dr. Swift hflS an odd, blunt way, that is 
** mifiaken, by ftraiigers, for ill-nature. — *Tis fo odd, 
*' that there 's no defcribing it but by fadbs. Til tell 
•* you one that firft comes into my head. One even- 
** ing, Gay and I went to fee him: you know how 
*« intimately we were all acquainted. On our coming 
*' in, * Heyday,'gentlemeD, (fays the Doctor) what's 
*^ the meaning of this vifit? How came you to 
** leave the great Lords, that you are fo fond of, to 
** come hither to fee a poor Dean!'—* Becaufe wc 
'* would rather fee you than any of them.* — * Ay, 
*' any one that did not know fo well as I do might 
** believe you. But fincc you are come, I muft get 
** fome fupper for you, I fuppofe.* — * No, Do&or, 
5* we havefupped already.' — * Supped already? that*s 
** impoiiible ! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet-^-That's 
«* very ftrange; but, if you had not fupped, I muft 
** have got fomething for you. — Let me fee, what 
" (hould I have had? A couple of lobfters; zy^ 
"that would have done very well; two Ihillings — 
"tarts, a (hilling: but you will drink a glafs of 
" wine with me, though you fupped fo much before 
" your ufual time only to fpare my pocket?' — * No, 

* Spencc. 
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** we had rather talk with you than drink with you/ 
•* — • But if you had fuppcd with me, as in all rea- 
** fon you ought to have done, you mud then have 
•^ drunk with me. — A bottle of wine, two rtiillings 
« — two and two is four, and one is five : juft two- 
*^ and-fix-pence a-piece. There, Pope, there's half 
'^ a crown for you, and there's another for you, Sir; 
'* for I won't fave any thing by you, I am deter- 
'^ mined.' — This was all faid and done with his ufual 
•^ ferioufnefs on fuch occafions; and, in fpite of every 
^ thing we could fay to the contrary, he aftually 
*' obliged us to rake the money.*' 

In the intercourfe of familiar life, he indulged 
his difpofition to petulance and farcafm, and thought 
himfelf injured if the licentioufnefs of his raillery, 
the freedom of his cen fares, or the petulance of his 
frolicks, was refented or reprefled. He predomi- 
nated over his companions with very high afcendency, 
and probably would bear none over whom he could 
not predominate. To give him advice was, in the 
ftyle of his friend Delany, ** to venture to fpeak to 
*^ him/' This cuftomary fuperiority foon grew too 
delicate for truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, 
allowed himfelf to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occafions, he habitually affeds a 
ftyle of arrogance, and didates rather than perfuades* 
This authoritative and magifterial language he ex- 
peded to be received as his peculiar mode of jocula- 
rity : but he apparently flattered his own arrogance 
by an aflumed imperioufnefs, in which he was ironi- 
cal only to the rcfentful, and to the fubmiffive fuffi- 
ciently ferious. 

He told ftories with great felicity, and delighted 
in doing what he knew himfelf to do well; he was 

there* 
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therefore- captivated by the refpcftful filence of a 
fieady liflener, and told the fame tales too often. 

He did not, however^ claim the right of talkingr 
alone; for it was his nile, when he had fpoken a 
mmute^ to give room by a paufe for any other 
Speaker. Of time, on all occafions^ he was an 
tX2& computer^ and knew the minutes required to 
every common operation. 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was in his con* 
Terfation, what appears fo frequently in his Letters^ 
sn a£Ee£bition of familiarity with the Great, an am- 
bition of OQomentary equality fought and enjoyed by 
the negled of thofe ceremonies which cuftom has 
efiabliflied as the barriers between one order of fociety 
and another. This tranfgreffion of regularity was 
by himfelf and his admirers termed greatnefs of 
ibuh But a great mind difdains to hold any thing by 
courtefy, and therefore never ufurps what a lawful 
claimant naay take away. He that encroaches on 
another's dignity, puts himfelf in his power-, he is 
either repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condefceniion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his Let- 
ters can be fuppofed to afford any evidence, he was 
not a man to be either loved or envied. He feems 
to have wailed life in difcontent, by the rage of neg- 
leded pride, and the languiihment oT unfatisfied 
de£re. He is querulous and faftidious^ arrogant and 
malignant; he fcarcely fpeaks of himfelf but with 
indignant lamentations, or of others but with infolent 
fupcriority when he is gay, and with angry contempt 
when he is gloomy. From the Letters that pafs 
be<ween him and Pope it might be inferred that they, 

with 
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with Ajrburhnot and Gay^ Ji^ cagrol&d ail Ac uci^ 
dcrftandbg and virtue of niankindi that their jneriti 
filled the worlds or that there was na liopc of more. 
They fhew the age involved in darkneft, aad ihadc 
the pi&ur^ with fullcn cmulauoti* 

When the Qyeeo's death drove him into InelaNU 
he might be allowed to regret for a time tht iater^ 
<xption of Ills vif ws» ihc extinftioti of his hopei^ 
and his cjedion from gay fcene$, imiwrtant employ- 
ment, and fpleridid friendlhij^s; but when tmic had 
enabled reafoR to prevail ovei^ vexation > the cozm* 
plaintSi which at fir ft were natural » becanie ridicu- 
loM becaufe they were ufelefi. But qu^ruloufnefe 
was now grown habiti^al, and he cried oui; when jfae 
probably bad ceafed to feeL His reiterated waHiogs 
Iperfuaded Boltngbrok^ that he was really willing to 
|wt fait deanery for ao Bngliih parifb ; and Baling* 
[broke procufcd an exchange, which wa^ ^re/eiSbetl ; 
ind Swift ftill retained the pleafare of cotuplaio*' 
I tng. 

The great eft difficulty that occurs, in anaiyfing hit 
I charader, is to difcovcr by what depravity of intel- 
lleQ. he took delight in revolving ideas, from which 
ilmoft every other mind Jhrinks with difguft. The 
[ideas of pleafure, even when crimitial, may folicit 
I the imagination ; but what has difeafe, defonmty, 
land filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
l^well ? Delany is willing to think that Swift's mind 
iras not much tainted with this grofs corruption be- 
jTc his long vifit to Pope* He does nor confider 
low he degrades his hero, by making him ar fifty- 
line the pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malig- 
S QaHC 
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nant mflueiice of an afbendant mind* Bal tiie truth 
i$t that Guttiver bad deicribcd bis Yahoos before 
the vi6r* and be that bad fonoed tbofe images had 
nothing filthy to Icaro. 

I have here given che character of Swift as he 
cxhibiti himfelr to my pcrccptioo % but now tec 
another be beard who knew him better. Dr. Dclany, 
after long acquaintance^ dcfcribes hiiB to Lord Or- 
rery in thele terms: 

** My Lord, when you cotifider Swift's fiogular, 
** peculiar, and moil variegated vein of wit, always 
*^ rightly inteadcd (although not always fo rightly 
** d itemed), delightful in many inftancesp and falu- 
*^ tary even where it is mo ft oSeofive; w^hen you 
•' confider his ftriO: truth, his fortitude in refifting 
** opprefEon and arbitrary power i his fidelity in 
** friendihip> his fincere love and zeal for religion, 
^* his uprightnefs in making right refoluCtonS| and 
** his fleadinefs in adhering to them; his care of his 
** church, its choir, its c£conon:iy, and its income ^ 
** his attention to all thole that preached in his ca- 
*^ thedral, in order to their amendment in pronuncia* 
** tion and ftyle; as alfo his remarkable attention to 
■* the intereft of his fuccefibrs, preferably to his 
** own prefent emoluments; his invincible patriottfm, 
** even to a country which he did not love; his very 
** various J w^ell^devlfed, wcU-judged, and extenfive 
** charities J throughout his life, and his whole for; 
*^ tune (to fay nothing of his wifeV) conveyed to 
*^ the fame Chriftian purpofes at his death, charities, 
** from which he could enjoy no honour, advantage, 
** or fatisfatHon of any kind in this world ; when 
** you confider his ironical and humorous, as well 
4 "as 
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*^ as his ferious fchemes, for the promotion of true 
*' religion and virtue, his fuccefs in foliciting for the 
** Firft Fruits and- Twentieths, to the unfpeakable 
*' benefit of the EfbiUifiied Church of Ireland ; and 
** his fcKcity (to rate it no higher) in giving occa- 
** fion to the building of fifty new churches fti 
*^ London: 

•* All this confidered, the charaftcr of his life 
** will appear like that of his vrritings; they will 
^^ both bear to be re-coiliidered and re*examined with 
** the utmoft attention; and always difcovcr new 
'• beauties and excellencies upon every examinatiom 

. " They will bear to be j confidered as the fun, in 
^ which the brighthefs will .hide the blemiflies; atid 
♦^whenever petulant ignoimnce," pride, tmalignitf^ 
** or envy, interpofes to cloud or fully his fame, I 
" will take upon* me to pronounce, that the eclipfe 
^* will not laft long. - i 

** To conclude— No man ever dcferved better of 
** his country, than. Swift did of his ; arfteady, 
•' perfevering, inflexible friend ; a wife, a watchful, 
^* and a faithful counfell6r,- under many fevere trials 
** and bitter petfecutions, to the manifeft' hazard 
«* both of his liberty and fortunie. 

" He lived a bleffing, he died a benefador, and 
" his name will ever live an honour to Ireland." 
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IH the poetical works of Df. Swift th^re is not 
mocib upoo which the critick can exerctfe bis powers* 
They are often humorous, almoft always lights and 
have the qualities which recommcod fuch compofi' 
tiom, eafinefs and gaiety* They are^ for the oioft 
part, what their author intended. The di£kion li 
correft, the nunibers are fmooth^ and the rhymes 
exafL There feldom occu rs a bajrd-lahoured expref* 
fioa, or a redunda&r cpkhet; all his vo^&s exem- 
plify his own definition of a good ftyle, they confift 
of " proper words in proper places/' 

To divide this colk^ion into clafies, and lliew 
liow iomc pieces are grofs, and fome are triflings 
would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
and to find faults of whida the author could not be 
ignorant, who certainly wrote not often to his judge* 
xnent, but his humour, 

"( it was fa id, in a Preface to one of the Irifli edi- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take a 
fingle thought from any writer, ancient or modem. 
This is not literally true; but perhaps no writer can 
«afily be found that has borrowed fo little, or that 
in all his cxcellencicg and all his defefts has fo well 
ntaioed hit claim to be coniidered as originaK 
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WILLIAM BROOME was born in Chefliire, 
as is faid, of very mean parents. Of the 
place of his birth, or the firft part of his life, I 
have not been able to gain any intelligence. He 
was educated upon the foundation at Eton, and was 
captain of the fchool a whole year, without any 
vacancy, by which he might have obtained a fcho^ 
larfliip at King's College. Being by this delay, 
fuch as is faid to have happened very rarely, fuper- 
annuated, he was fent to St. John's College by the 
contributions of his frieads, where he obtained a 
fmall exhibition. 

At his college he lived for (bme time in the fame 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I 
have formerly heard him defcribed as a contracted 
fcholar and a mere verfifier, unacquainted with life, 
and unikilful in converfation. His addidtion to 
metre was then fuch, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet. • When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himfelf, as Ford 
likewife owned, from great part of his fcholaftick 
ruft. 

Vol. XL E He 
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Ht appesTcd tally In ttc world £s a trasfiatofr of 
ibt ** Lis-di'' into profc, in corjiiDCtk>ii with Ozcll 
and OldifAoniu How thtir fcireral parts were 
ciftribmcd i$ DOt kiioirn. Ttis is the traDlIstioa of 
which Oz^il boafied as f jperior, ia Tckad's opi- 
nion, to that of Pope : it has iocg £iicc vaniihcdy 
and is now in no danger from the criticks. 

He was inirodijced to Mr. Pcpe, vihowas thciy 
v'ifiting Sir John Cotrcn at MscL-giey rear Cam« 
bridge, and gained fo much of his efteena, that 
he was employed, I believe, id make exrradj from 
Euilatbins for the notes to the traoibtion of the 
** Iliad ;** and in the volur/ies of poetry publiibed 
by Lintot, commonly called ** Pope's Miicellamcs,*' 
many of his ea;iy pieces were infened. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more clofcly 
conne^ed. When the fuccefs of the '* Uiad'* gave 
encouragement to a verfion of the *• Odyfley,*' Pope, 
weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to fail- 
affiftance; and taking only half the work upon 
himfelf, divided the oiher half between his partners^ 
giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome*. 
Fenton*s books 1 have enumerated in his Life; to the 
lot of Broome fell thefecond, fixth, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, fixtecnrh, eighteenth, and twenty-third^, 
together with the burthen of writing all tlie notes. 

As this tranflation is a very important event in 
poetical hiftory, the reader has a right to know upon 
what grounds I eftablifli my narration. That the 
vcrfion was not wholly Pope's, was always known} 
he bad mentioned the affiftance of two friends in 
his propolals, and at the end of the work fome ac- 
count is given by Broome of their dijSTerent parts^ 

which 
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which however mentions only five books as written 
by the coadjutors; the fourth and twentieth by 
Fenton; the fixth, the eleventh, and cighiecnth, 
by himfelf ; though Pope, in an advertifement pre- 
fixed afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiofity, after the 
teal condu(9: of fo great an undertaking, incited me 
once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told me, 
in his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note " a lie ;" but that he was not able 
to afceirtain the feveral Ihares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not afford me, I ob 
tained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had 
imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchafed this afliftancc 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he 
Wanted for his friends, which amounted to one hun- 
dred more. The payment made to Fenton 1 know 
not but by hearfay ; Broome^s is very diftindlly told 
by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own efti- 
tnatt, Broome was unkindly treated. If four books 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the 
botes, equivalent at leaft to four, had certainly a 
right to more than fix. 

Broome probably confidered himfelf as injured, 
Jihd thelre ^as fdr fome time more than coldnefs be- 
tween him Jand his employer. He always fpoke of 
|*ope as too much a lover of money, and Pope pur- 
illed him with avowed hoftility; for he not only 
named him difrdfpedfully in the « Dunciad/' but 
iqucKed him mote than once in the ** Bathos,'' as a 

E 2 pro- 
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jy^Ci'jcnr 31. lie * JLrr af gViirrngs* s»i aa kis 
crTrrt**7rfai ic lie £5ir:3r Vmrf ^ jocrt difiio- 
g^-frt*:: f :r :^ zndinrt:, le ssi^axs ?f?(Oi"'r 2aM»g 

•^ biiri gfif rare » -^fcr^ "Tirnr ism ;±dr om." 
I Li** lem H-f :ii!r i^ -sir^ xfrsTTririaKoxxikd; 
b^ ! 1:=: ifriic rielr jeics -f-s -yAccc fi5::rx:iihip, 

Ki ifrfrsrrrii pciZici 2 IkErirllLEry cr PoGns, 
«ilci 3 Liinii, nxi ccrriciics, 21 iic liic com- 
pTi^Vf:, 

Hs acTfr r>jc to 2 tstt -^^ JT^-LXf sa tkc Cburdu 
He -JTis ixat trne rrcrrr oc S cjiljq ia Scfiblk, 

mbcn zz-^ Kizg YEcrcd Cinbctcge ^ijxi;, became 
Dococ erf Lavs. He wis s*73i) F««fcs:cii by the 
Cro^sa to tbc raiocr cjc" Pk'iiti n Norfolk, which 
Be held with Qikicr ^lagsa in Scffidk, gi^^Q Bim 
by the Lord Cornw^ilis, to whocn he was chaplain, 
and who added the Ticange ot Eye in Su£R>Ik; he 
then refigncd Pulham, and retiicsvi the other two* 

Towards the cloi'e of his life he grew ag:mi poe- 
tical, and amuiied hioiKlf with tnnilating Odes of 
Anacreon, which he publiihed in the *^ Gentleman's 
** Magazine,** under the name of Chefier. 

He died at Bath, November 10, 1745, and was 
buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be (aid that he was 
a great poet, it would be unjutt to deny that he was 
an excellent veriifier; his lines are fmooth and fono- 
rous, and his didion b feled and elegant. His rhymes 
are fometimes unfuitable ; in his " Melancholy j** he 
makes breath rhyme to birth in one place, and to 
earth io another. Thofe faults occur but feldom ; 

and 
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and he had fuch power of words and numbers as 
fitted hitn for tranflation; but, in his original works, 
recolleftion feems to have been his bufinefs more 
than invention. His imitations are fo apparent, that 
it is part of his reader's employment to recall the 
verfes of fome former poet. Sometimes he copies 
the moft popular writers, for he feems fcarcely to 
endeavour at concealment; and fometimes he picks 
up fragments in obfcure corners. His lines to Featon, 

Serene, the ftingof pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afflidions objects of a fmile, 

brought to my ipind fome lines on the death of 
Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I fhould 
not have cxpefted to find an imitator i 

But thou, O Mufe ! whofe fweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of deatli with deathlefs fong ; 
QziiViJiinging plagues with eafy thoughts beguile^ 
Make pains and tortures obje^s of a/mile. 

To deted his imitations were tedious and ufelefs. 
What he takes he feldom makes worfe; and he 
cannot bejufily thought a mean man whom Pope 
chofe for an afTociate, and whofe co-operation was 
confidered by Pope's enemies as fo important, that 
he was attacked by Henley with this ludicrous dif- 
ticb: 

Pope came off clean with Homer; but they fay 
3roome went before, and kindly fwept the way. 
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ALEXANDER POPE was born in London, 
May 22, 1688, of parents whofe rank or 
ftation was never afcertained : we are informed that 
they were of " gentle blood ;'' that his father was 
of a family of which the Earl oi Downe was the 
head, and that his mother was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Turner, Efquire, of York, who had likewife 
three fons, one of whom had the honour of being 
killed, and the other of dying, in the fervice of 
Charles the Firft; the third was made a general officer 
in Spain, from whom the filler inherited what feq^uef- 
trations and forfeitures had left in the family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope; who i$ 
more willing, as I have heard obferved, to fhew what 
his father was not, than what he was. It is allowed 
that .he grew rich by trade; but whether in a fliop 
or on the Exchange was never difcovered till Mr. 
Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. Racket, that he 
was a linen-draper in the Strand. Both parents were 
papifls. 

Pope 
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l?ope was from bis birth of a conftitution tender 
:*nd delicate; but is faid to have Ihcwn remarkable 
gentlenefs and fwcetnefs of difpofition. The weak* 
nefs of his body continued through his life* ; but 
the mildnefs of his mind perhaps ended with hit 
childhood. His voice^ when he was young, was 
lb pleafing, that he was called in fondnefii ^* th« 
** little Nightingale." 

Being not fent early to fchool, he was taught to 
Tead by an aunt; and when he was feven or eight 
years old, became a lover of books. He firft learned 
to write by imitating printed books; a fpecics of 
penraanfliip in which he retained great excellence 
through his whole life, though hisordinary hand was 
jjot elegant* ' • 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampfliire under Taverner, a Romi(h prieft, who, 
by a method very rarely pradtifed, taught him the 
'Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now 
ifirft regularly initiated in .poetry by th^ perufal of 
« Ogilby's Homer,'' and " Sandys's Ovid." Ogil- 
'by*s affiftance he never repaid with any praifc; but 
of Sandys he declared, in his notes to the " Iliad," 
*tbac Englifli poetry owed much of its beauty to his 
tranflations. Sandys very rarely attempted original 
^oipofition. 

From the care of Taverner, »under whom his pro- 
*ficiency was confiderable, he was removed to afchool 

* This weakncfs was fo great that he conflantly wore ftayf, at 
I have been alTured by a waterman at Twickenham, who, in lift- 
ing bim into his boat, had ofren felt them. His method of taking 
the air on the water, was to have a ledan chair in the boai, in 
(Which he fat with the glalTes down. H. 

E 4 :at 
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at Twy ford near Winchefter, and again to another 
fchool about Hyde-park Corner i from which he 
ufed fometimes to ftroU to the playhoufe ; and was fo 
delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that he formed 
a kind of play from " Ogilby's IHad/* with fome 
verfes of his own intermixed, which he perfuaded 
his fchool-fellows to a£t, with the addition of his 
mafter's gardener, who perfonated Ajax. 

At the two laft fchools he ufed to reprefent himfelf 
as having loft part of what Taverner bad taught himj 
and on his matter at Twyford he had already exer- 
cifed his poetry in a lampoon. Yet under thofe 
mafters he tranllated more than a fourth part of the 
'* Metamorphofes.** If he kept the fame proportion 
in his other exercifes, it eannot be thought that his 
lofs was great. 

He tells of himfelf, in his poems, that ** he lifpM 
•* in numbers;" and ufed to fay that he could not 
remember the time when he began to make verfes. 
In the ftyle of fiftion it might have been faid of him 
as of Pindar, that, when he lay in his cradle, '' the 
•^ bees fwarmed about his mouth/' 

About the time of the Revolution, his father^ 
who was undoubtedly difappointed by the fuddcn 
blaft of Popifli profperity, quitted his trade, and 
retired to Binfield in Windfor Foreft, with about 
twenty thoufand pounds; for which, being confci- 
entioufly determined not to entruft it to the govern-* 
mcnt, he found no better ufe than that of locking 
it up in a cheft, and taking from it what his expcn- 
ces required ; and his life was long enough to con^ 
fume a great part of it, before his fon came to the 
inheritance* 

To 
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To Blnfield Popis was called by his father when he 
was about twelve years old ; and there be had for a 
few months the affiftance of one Dcane, another 
prieft, of whom he learned only to conftrue a little 
of " Tally's Offices." How Mr, Deane could fpend, 
with a boy who had tranflated fo much of " Ovid,'* 
fome months over a fmall part of ** Tully's Offices,** 
it is now vain to enquire. 

Of a youth fo fuccefsfully employed, and fo con* 
fpicuoufly improved, a minute account muft be na- 
turally defired ; but curiofity muft be contented with 
confufed, imperfeft, and fometimes improbable in- 
telligence. Pope, finding little advantage from ex- 
ternal help, refolved thenceforward to diredt himfelf, 
and at twelve formed a plan of ftudy vJhich he 
completed with little other incitement than the defirc 
of excellence. 

His primary and principal purpofe was to be a 
poet, with which his father accidentally concurred, 
by propofing fubjcds, and obliging him to correft 
his performances by many revifals; after which the 
old gentleman, when he was fatisfied, would fay, 
<* thefe are good rhymes.*' 

In his perufal of the Englifh poets he foon diftin- 
guilhed the verfification of Drydcn, which he con- 
fidered as the model to be ftudied, and was impreffed 
with fuch veneration for his inftru&or, that he per- 
fuaded fome friends to take him to the coffee-houfe 
which Dryden frequented, and pleafed himlelf with 
having feen him. 

Dryden died May i, 1701, fome days before 

Pope was twelve ; fo early muft he therefore have 

felt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 

1 Who 
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yVho do^5 not wiih that Dryden could hav« kD<>wn 
the value of the homage that was paid hiqi, and 
forefeen the greatnefs of his young admirer? 

The earlicft of Pope's produdions is hisj " Ode 
<* on Solitude/' written before he was twelve, in 
which there is nothing more than other forward boys 
l^aye attained^ and which is not equal to Cowley'ii 
performances at the fame age. 

His tin?e was now wholly fpent in reading and 
\?riting. As he read the Clafficks, he amufed hira- 
felf with tranilating them; and at fourteen made a 
verfion of the firft book of the ^* Thebais/* which, 
with fome revifion, he afterwards publiihed. Ho 
muft have been at this time, if he had no help, a 
confiderable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden*s Fables, which had then been not 
long publilhed, and were much in the hands of poe- 
^cal readers, he was tempted to try his owjq ikill in 
giving Chaucer a more faiUonable appearance, and 
put " January and May/* and the *' Prologue of 
*^ the Wife of Bath/' into modem Englilh. He 
tranflated likewife the Epiftle of *^ Sappho to 
•* Phaon" from Ovid, to complete the verfion which 
was, before imperfed; and wrote fome other fmall 
pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He fometimcs imitated the Englifh poets, and 
profeflfrd tp have written at fourteen his poem upon 
*^ Silence/' after Rochefter's " Nothing/* He had 
^ow formed his verfification, and the fmoothnefs of 
his numbers furpalled his original: but this is a 
ihuill part of his praife; he diicovers fuch acquaint- 
.^jacc both with human and public affairs, as is not 

eaiily 
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eaGly conceived to have been attainable bjr a bpy of 
fourteen in Windfor Foreft. 

Next year he was deiirous of opening to himfelf 
new fources of knowledge^ by making himfelf acr 
quainted with modern languages ; and removed fof 
a time to London) that he might (ludy French an4 
Italian, which, as he delired nothing more than to 
read them, were by diligent application fopn dif- 
patched. Of Italian learning he does not appear to 
have ever rnade much ufe in his fubfequent ftijdies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted him* 
felf with his own poetry. He tried all ftyles, an4 
many fubjedts. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, ap 
epic]c poem, with panegyricks on all the princes of 
Europe; and, as he cpnfeffes, ** thought himfelf 
" the greateft genius that ever was/* Self-cpnfidencQ 
is the firfl requifite to great underigk.ings. He, 
indeed, who forms his opinion of himfelf in fpUtwde, 
without knowing the powers of other men, is. very 
liable to errour: but it was the felicity of Pope tj^ 
rate himfelf at his real value. 

Mofl; of his puerile produdions were, by his mar 
turer judgement, afterwards deftroyed; " Alcander^*' 
the epick poem, was burnt by the perfuafipn of At- 
terbury. The tragedy wajS founded on the legend pf 
St. Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 

Concerning his ftudies it is related, that he tran* 
flated ** Tully op Old Age;'* and that, befides hi? 
books of poetry and criticifm, he read " Temple*^ 
** Effays" and '* Locke on Human Underftanding.** 
His reading, though his favourite authors are not 
known^ appears to have been fufficieojly cxtenfiv^ 

and 
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and multifarious; for his early pieces fliew, with 
fufEcient evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleafed with himfelf eafily imagines 
that he fliall pleafe others. Sir William Trumbal, 
who had been ambaflador at Conflantinopte, and fe- 
cretary of ftate, when he retired from bufinefs, 
fixed his refidence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. 
Pope, not yet fixteen, was introduced to the ftatef- 
man of fixty, and fo diftinguilhed himfelf, that their 
interviews ended in friendfliip and correfpondence. 
Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of 
fplendid acquaintance ; and he feems to have wanted 
neither diligence nor fuccefs in attracting the notice 
of the great; for from his firft entrance into the 
world, and his entrance was very early, he was 
admitted to familiarity with thofe whofc rank or 
ftation made them moft confpicuous. 

From the age of fixteen the life of Pope, as an 
author, may be properly computed. He now wrote 
his paftorals, which were Ihcwn to the Poets and 
Criticks of that time; as they well defervcd, they 
were read with admiration, and many praifcs were 
beftowed upon them and upon the Preface, which 
is both elegant and learned in a high degree; they 
were, however, not publilhed till five years after- 
wards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope are diftinguiihed 
among the Englifh Poets by the early exertion of 
their powers; but the w^orks of Cowley alone were 
publilhed in his childhood, and therefore of him 
only can it be certain that his puerile performances 
received no improvement from his maturer ftudies. 

At 
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At this time began his acquaintance with Wycher- 
ley, a man who feems to have had among his con- 
temporaries his full ihare of reputation, to have been 
efleemed without virtue, and carefled without good- 
humour. Pope was proud of his notice; Wycher- 
ley wrote verfes in his praife, which be was charged 
by Dennis with writing to himfelf, and they agreed 
for a while to flatter one another. It is pleafant to 
remark how foon Pope learned the cant of an author, 
and began to treat criticks with contempt, though he 
had yet fuffered nothing from them. 

But the fondnefs of Wycherley was too violent to 
laft. His efteem of Pope was fuch, that he fub- 
mitted fome poems to his revifion; and when Pope, 
perhaps proud of fuch confidence was fufEciently 
bold in bis criticifms, and liberal in his alterations, 
the old fcribbler was angry to fee his pages defaced, 
and felt more pain from the detedtion than content 
from the amendment of his faults. They parted; 
but Pope always confidered him with kindnefs, and 
vifited him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early correfpondents was Mr. 
Cromwell, of whom I have learned nothing particu- 
lar but that he ufed to ride a hunting in a tye-wig. 
He was fond, and perhaps vain, of amuiing himfelf 
with poetry and criticifm; and fomeiimes fent his 
performances to Pope, who did not forbear fuch 
remarks as were now-and-then unwelcome. Pope, 
in his tuin, put the juvenile verfion of ** Statins" 
into his hands for correction. 

Their correfpondence afforded the publick its firf^ 
knowledge of Pope's epiftolary powers; for his 
Letters were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. Thomas j 

and 
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and fbe maof jears aftcnrsrds ibid thrai to Catif, 
Irbo ioferted them in a vohircc of his Miicellanies. 

WaMh, a name yet preferred amoag the minor 
poets, was one of bb £rft eocouragers. His regard 
was gained by the Paflorals, and from him Pope re- 
crived the coupftl from which he fcems to have re- 
gulated his ftudies. Wallh adviied him to corred- 
nefe, which^ as he told him, the Englilh poets had 
bitherto negleded, and which therefore was left td 
bim as a bafis of fame ; and being delighted with 
rural poems, reconunended to him to write a paftoral 
comedy, like thofe which are read fo eagerly in Italy; 
a de6gn which Pope probably did not approve, as ht 
did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himfelf a poet ; and think« 
ing himfelf entitled to poetical converfation, began 
at feventeen to frequent Will's, a coffee* houfe on 
the north fide of Ruffel-ftrcet in Covent-garden, 
wherls the wits of that time ufed to affemble, and 
where Drydea badj when he lived, been accuftomed 
to prefide. 

During this period of his life he was indefatigably 
diligent, and infatiably curious ; wanting health fbf 
violent, and money for expenfive pleafures ; and hav- 
ing excited in himfelf very ftrong defires of intellec- 
tual eminence, he fpent much of his time over his 
books ; but he read only to (lore his mind with fafts 
and images, feizing all that his authors prefentfcd 
with undiftinguilhing voracity, and with an appetitii 
for knowledge too eager to be nice. lii a mind like 
his, however, all the faculties were at once involun- 
tarily improving. Judgement is fotced upon us by 
experience. He that reads many books muft compare 
4 one 
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Dine opinion or one ftyle with another; and, when he 
compares, muft neceffarily diflinguiih, rejeft, and 
prefer. But the account given by himfelf of his 
ftudies was, that from fourteen to twenty he read 
only for amufement, from twenty to twenty-feven 
for improvement and infttuftion ; that in the firft part 
of this time he defired only to know, and in the fe- 
cond he endeavoured to judge. 

The paftorals, which had been for fome time 
handed about among poets and criticks, were at la(^ 
printed (1790) in Tonfon's Mifcellany, in a volume 
which began with the Paftorals of Philips, and ended 
with thofe of Pope. 

The fame year was written the " Eflay on Criti- 
** difm;'* a work which difplays fuch extent of com- 
prehenfion, fuch nicety of diftindion, fuch acquaint- 
ance with mankind, and fuch knowledge both of an- 
cient and modern learning, as are not often attained 
by the matureft age and longeft experience. It wa)i 
publiflied about two years afterwards ; and, being, 
praifed by Addifon in the " Spefiator" with fufEcient 
Kbetality, met with fo much favour as enraged Den* 
His, ** who/' he fays, " found himfelf attacked, with- 
*« out any manner of provocation on his fide,, and at- 
*^ tacked in his perfon, inftead of his writings, by 
** one who was wholly a ftranger to him, at a time 
^* when all the world knew he was perfecuted hf 
•* fortune : and not only faw that this was attempted 
*' in a clandeftine manner, with the utmoft falfcho6d 
** and calumny, but found that all this was done by 
** a little afFedted hypocrite, who had nothing in 
*^ his mouth at the feme time but truth, candour, 

*^ friend- 
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*' friendfliip^ good-nature^ humanity, and magn^ 
" nimity.'* 

How the attack was clandefiine is not eafily per* 
ceived^ nor how his perfon is depreciated ; but he 
feems to have known fomething of Pope's charafter, 
in whom may be difcovered an appetite to talk too 
frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is fuch as rage might be expeded 
to didtate. He fuppofes himfclf to be aikcd two 
queflions ; whether the Eflay will fucceed, and who 
or what is the author. 

Its fuccefs he admits to be fecured by the falfc 
opinions then prevalent; the author he concludes to 
be ** young and raw/' 

" Firft, becaufe he difcovers a fufficiency beyond 
" his laft ability, and hath rafhly undertaken a tafk 
*' infinitely above his force. Secondly, while this 
** little author ftrurs, and afFefts the didatorian air, 
*' he plainly Ihews, that at the fame time he is under 
'^ the rod ; and, while he pretends to give laws to 
•* others, is apedantick Have to authority and opinion. . 
** Thirdly, he hath, like fchool-boys, borrowed both 
'* from living and dead. Fourthly, he knows not 
•' his own mind, and frequently contradids himfelf. 
** Fifthly, he is almofl: perpetually in the wrong. 

All thefe pofuions.he attempts to prove by quo* 
tations and remarks ; but his defire to do mifchief 
is greater than his power. He has, however, juftly 
criticifed fome paffages in thefe lines : 

There are whom Heaven has blefs'd with ftore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it ; 
For Wit and Judgement ever are at ftrlfe— 

It 
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tt is apparent that wit has two meatiings, and that 
what is wanted, though tailed wit, is truly judge- 
incnt. So far Dennis is undoubtedly right; but not 
content with argument, he will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs over the firft couplet in terms too ele- * 
gant to be forgotten. " By the way, what rare 
•' numbers are here ! Would not one fwear that this 
^* youngfter had efpoufed fome antiquated Mufe, who 
** had fued out a divorce on account of impotence 
" from fome fuperannuated linner j and, having been 
" p — xed by her former fpoufe, has got the gout 
*' in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble fo 
** damnably ?" This was the man who would reform 
a nation finking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himfelf allowed that Den- 
nis had detected one of thofe blunders which are called 
«* bulls/' The firft edition had this line. 

What is thi^ wit— 

Where wanted, fcorn'd ; and envied where aecjuirM ? 

** How," fays the critick, ** can wit be fcorn'd where 
" it is not ? Is not this a figure frequently employed 
" in Hibernian land ? The perfon that wants this wit 
" may indeed be fcorned, but the fcorn Ihews the ho- 
" nour which the contemner has for wit/' Of this 
Iremark Pope made the proper ufe, by correding the 
pafTdge. 

I have preferved, I think, all that is reafonable 
in Dennis's criticifm; it remains that juftice be done 
to his delicacy. " For his acquaintance (fays Den- 
" nis) he names Mr. Walfh, who had by no means 
" the qualification which this author reckons abfo- 
** lutely neceflTary to a critick, it being very certain 

Vol. XI. F *' that 
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" that he was, like this Eflayer, a very mdiflSfeient 
•^ poet ; he loved to be wcU-dreffed ; and I remcmi- 
" bcr a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walfti ufcd 
^' to take into his company, as adouble foil to hisperfoa 
** and capacity. Enquire, between Sunniog-hiU and 
** Oakingham, for a young, fliort, fquab genflemaii» 
•• the very bow of the God of Love, and tcU me 
*« whether he be a proper author to make perfonal 
" refledions ? — He may extol the antients, but he 
'* has reafon to thank the gods that he was bom a 
*^ modern ; for had he been born of Grecian parents, 
*' and his father confequently had by law had the 
" abfolute difpofal of him, his life had been na 
** longer than that of one of his poems, the life of 
*' half a day. — Let the perfon of a gentleman of his 
'* parts^ be never fo contemptible, his inward man 
" is ten times more ridiculous ; it being impoffible 
** that his outward form, though it be that of 
** downright monkey, fliould differ fo much from 
^* human Ihape, as his unthinking, immaterial part 
** does from human underftanding/* Thus began 
tbehoftility between Pope and Dennis, which, though 
it was fufpended for a fliorc time, never was ap- 
peafed. Pope feems, at firft, to have attacked 
him wantonly ; bur, though he always profeffed 
to defpife him, he difcovers, by mentioning hin^ 
very often, that he felt his force or his venom; 

Of this Effay, Pope declared, that he did not cx^ 
pe6t the fale to be quick, becaufe ** not one gentle- 
" man in fixty, even of liberal education, could un- 
*' derftand it/' The gentlemen, and the education? 
of that time, feem to have been of a lower charadlcr 

than 
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than they are of this. He mentioned a thoufand 
copies as a numerous impreffion. 

Dennis was not his only cenfurer : the zealous 
Papifts thought the monks treated with too much 
contempt, and Erafmus too ftudioufly praifed ; but 
to thefe objedions he had not much regard. 

The " Effay" has been tranflated into French by 
Hamilton, author of the " Comte de Grammont/* 
wbofe verfion was never printed, by Robotham, fe- 
cretary to the King for Hanover, and by Refnel ; and 
commented by Dr. Warburton, who has discovered 
in it fuch order and connedtion as was not per- 
ceived by Addifon, nor, as is faid, intended by the 
author. 

AlmoA every poem, confifting of precepts, is fo 
far abitrary and immethodical, that many of the pa- 
ragraphs may change places with no apparent in- 
convenience ; fdr of two or more pofitions, depend- 
ing upon fome remote and general principle, there is 
feldom any cogent reafon why one fliould precede the 
other. But for the order in which they ftand, what-* 
ever it be, a little ingenuity may eafily give a reafon. 
•* It is poffible,'* fays Hooker, '* that, by long cir- 
" cumdudion, from any one truth all truth may be 
" inferred.*' Of all homogeneous truths, at leaft of 
all truths refpeding the fame general end, in what- 
ever feries they may be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate ideas may be formed, fuch as, when 
it is once Ihewn, (hall appear natural ; but if this 
order be reverfed, another mode of connexion equally 
fpecious may be found or made. Ariftotle is praifed 
for naming Fortitude firft of the cardinal virtues, as 
that without which no other virtue can fteadily be 

F 2 pradtifedj 
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praftifed; but he might, with equal propriety,, havd. 
placed Prudence and Juftice before it, fince without 
Prudence Fortitude is mad; without Juftice, it- is mif- 
chievous. 

As the end of method is perfpicuity, that feries is 
fufficiently regular that avoids obfcurity ; and where 
there is no obfcurity, it will not be difficult to difcover 
method. 

In the '* Spedator'* was publilhed th« " UeC^ 
** fiah,'* which he firft fubmitted to the perufal of 
Steele^ and corrcded in compliance with, bis critU 
cifms. 

It is reafonable to infer, from his Letters, that the 
vcrfes on the ** Unfortunate Lady'' were written about 
the time when his *' Effay" was publilhed. The 
Lady's name and adventures I have fought with fruiu 
Icfs enquiry *. 

I can therefore tell na more than I have learned 
from Mr. Rufl'head, who writes with the confidence 
of one who could truft his information. She was a> 
woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the ward 
of an ui^le, \vho, having given her a proper edu^ 
cation, cxpeded like other guardians that (he Ihould 
make at kail an equal match- ; and fuch he propofed 
to her, but found it rejedled in favour of a young 
gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having difcovered the correfpondence betvve«n.'the 
two lovers, an^l finding the young, lady determined ta 
abide by Ikf own choice, he fuppofed that feparation 
might do what can rarely be done by arguments, and 
fcnt her into a foreign, country, where flie was obliged 

♦ See Gent. Mag* vol. LI. p. J14. N. 
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to ^onvcrfe only with thofe from whom her uncle had 
nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her guar- 
dian, who direfted her to be watched with ftill 
greater vigilance, till of this reflraint fhe grew fo 
impatient, that flie bribed a woman- fervant to 
procure her a fword, which (he dired:ed to her 
heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention to 
raife the Lady^s charader, it does not appear that flie 
had any claim to pratfe, nor much to compaffion. 
She feems to have been impatient, violent, and un- 
governable. Her uncle's power could not have 
lafted long ; the hour of liberty and choice would 
have come in time. But her defires were too 
iot for delay, and (he liked (elf-murder better than 
fufpence. 

Nor is it difcovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was, is with much juftice delivered to pofterity as 
*^ a falfe Guardian ;" he feems to have done only 
th^t for which a guardian is appointed ; he endea- 
voured to direft his niece till (he (hould be abk to 
direct herfelf. Poetry has not often been worfe em- 
ployed than in dignifying the amorous fury of a rav* 
ing girl. 

Not long after, he wrote the *' Rape of the Lock," 
the moft airy, the moft ingenious, and the moft de- 
lightful of all his compofitions, occafioned by a frolick 
of gallantry, rather too familiar, in which Lord Pe- 
tri cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Termor's hair* 
This, whether flealth or violence, was fo much re- 
lated, that the commerce of the two families, be. 

F 3 fore 
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fore very friendly, was interrupted. Mr. Caryl, n 
gentleman who, being fecretary to King James's 
Queen, had followed his Miftrefs into France, and 
who, being the author of ** Sir Solomon Single,** a 
comedy, and fome tranilations, was entitled to the 
notice of a Wit, folicited Pope to endeavour a re- 
conciliation by a ludicrous poem, which might bring 
both the parties to a better temper. In compliance 
with Caryl's requeft, though his name was for a long 
time marked only by the firft and laft letter, C-»-l, 
a poem of two cantos was written (171 1), as is faid, 
in a fortnight, and fent to the offended Lady, who 
liked it well enough to Ihew it; and, with the 
ufual procefs of literary tranfadions, the author, 
dreading a furreptitious edition, was forced to pub* 
lilh it. 

The event is faid to have been fuch as was de» 
fired, the pacification and diverfion of all to whom 
it related, except Sir George Brown, who complained 
with fome bitternefs, that, in the charadter of Sir 
plume be was made to talk nonfcnfe. Whether all 
this be true I have fome doubt ; for at Paris, a few 
years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who prefided in 
an Englilh Convent, mentioned Pope's work with 
very little gratitude, rather as an infult than an ho- 
nour ; and ihe may be fuppofed to have inherited th^ 
opinion of her family. 

At its firft appearance it was termed by Addifon 
<« mtrum fal," Pope, however, faw that it was capa- 
ble of improvement ; and, having luckily contrive4 
to borrow bis machinery from the Roficrucians, im- 
parted the fcheme with which his head was teem- 
ing to Addifon, who told him that bis work, as it 
4 ilood| 
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flood, was " a delicious little thing," and gave him 
^no encouragement to retouch it. 

This has been too haftily confidered as an inftance 
•of Addifon's jeaioufy^ for, as he could not guefs the 
<:ondudtof the new defign,orthe poffibilities of plea- 
sure comprifed in a fiftion of which there had been 
no examf)les, he nvight very reafonably and kindly 
perfuade the author to acquiefce in his own profperityj 
and forbear an attempt which he coniidered as an uti- 
neceflary hazard. 

Addifoa's counfel was happily rejeded. P<jpc 
forefaw the future cfflorefcence of imagery then bud- 
4ing in his miad, and reiblved to fpare no art, or in- 
duilry of cultivation. The foft luxuriance t>f ^hfs 
fancy was already (hooting, and all the gay varieties 
of di&ion were ready at his hand to colour and embel- 
iifliit. 

His attempt was juftificd by its fuccefs. The 
•*' Rape of the Lock** (lands forward, in the cla(res 
•of literature, as the moft exquifite example of ludi- 
crous poetry. Berkeley congratulated him upon the 
•difplay of powers more truly poetical than he has 
ihewn before : with elegance of defcription and juft- 
nefs of precepts, he had now exhibited boundlefi 
fertility of invention. 

He always <con(idefed the intermixture of the ma- 
•<:hinery with the adion as his moft fuccefsful exer- 
tion of poetical art. He indeed could never after* 
wards produce any thing of fuch unexampled lexceU 
lence. Thofe performances, which (Irikc with woo- 
vder, are combinations of ikilful genius with happy 
i:afualty; and it is not likely that any felicity, like 

F 4 the 
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the difcovery of a new race of preternatural agents^^ 
fliould happen twice to the fame man. 

Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed to 
enjoy the praife for a long time without difturb- 
ance. Many years afterwards Dennis publifhed fomc 
remarks upon it, with very little force, and with 
Dp effe^ ; for the opinion of the publick was 
already fettled, and it was no longer at the mercy 
of criticifm. 

About this time he publifhed the ^* Temple of 
** Fame/' vyhich, as h^ tells Steele in their corref- 
pondence, he had written two years before ; that is, 
when he was only twenty two years old, an early 
tipe of life for fo much learning, and fo much ob- 
fervation as that work exhibits. 

Qn this poem Dennis afterwards publiflied fome 
remarks, of which the moft reafonable is, that 
foine of the lipcs reprcfent Motion as exhibited by 
.Sculpture. 

Of the Epiftle from " Eloifa to Abelard,'' I do not 
know the date. His firft inclination to attempt a 
com poll tjon of that tender kind arofe, as Mr. Savage 
told me, from his perufal of Prior's ** Nut-brown 
" M^id." Hpw much hq has furpaffed Prior's work, 
it is not neceflary to mention, when perhaps it may 
be faid with juftice, that he has excelled every coni- 
poGtion of the fame kind. The mixture of religious 
hope ^nd refignation, gives an elevation and dignity 
to difappointed love, which images merely natural 
cannot beftow. The gloom of a convent ftrikes the 
imagination with far greater force than the foli^ude 
of a grove. 

Thi^ 
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This piece was, however, not much his favourite 
In his latter years, though I never heard upon what 
principle he flighted it. 

In the next year (17 13) he pqblifhed " Windfor 
•* Forefl: ;*' of which part was, as he relates, writ* 
ten at fixteen, about the fame time as his Paflorals ; 
and the latter part was added afterwards ; where the 
addition begins, we are not told. The lines relating 
to the Peace confefs'their own date. It is dedicated 
to Lord Lanfdowne, who was then in high reputa- 
tion and influence among the Tories ; and it is faid, 
that the conclufion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addifon, both as a poet and a politician. Reports 
like this are often fprcad with bpldnefs very difpro- 
portionate to their evidence. Why fliould Addifpn 
receive any particular difturbance from the laft line^ 
jDf ** Windfor Foreft?" If contrariety of opinion 
could poifon a politician, he would not live a day ; 
^nd, as a poet, he mull have felt Pope's force of 
genius much more from many other parts of his 
works. 

• The pain that Addifon might feel it is not likely 
that he would confefs -, and it is certain that he fo 
well fuppreflTcd his difcpntent, that Pope now thought 
himfelf his favourite ; for, having been confultpd in 
the revifal of '^Cato,*^ he introduced it by a Prolpgue; 
and, when Dennis publifhed his Remarks, under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate, but to revenge his 
friend, by a ** Narrative of the Frenzy of Jpha 
f* Dennis.*^ 

There is reafbn to believe that Addifbn gave no 
pncouragement to this difingenuoijs hoftility ; for, 
fays Poi)f, \n ^ letter tp ][3|im, " indeed yoMr opinion, 
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*^ that *tis entirely to be iiegleAed, would be my 
** own in my own cafe; but J felt more wariiith here 
*^ than 1 did when I fir ft faw his book again ft myfelf 
^^ (though indeed ia two minutes it made me 
^* heartily merry )•" Addifon was not a man on 
whom fuch cant of feiifibility coutd make much 
impreflion. He left the pamphlet to itfclf, hav- 
ing difowned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not 
think Pope to have deferved much by his offici- 
oufnefs^ 

This year was printed in the *' Guardian** the 
ironical comparifon between the Paftorals of Philips 
and Pope ; a compofition of artifice, criticifm, and 
literature^ to which nothing equal will eafily be 
found. The fuperiority of Pope is fo ingenioufly 
diffembled, and the feeble lines of Philips fo fkilfuUy 
preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was unwU^ 
ling to print the paper, left Pope fliould be offended, 
j^ddifon immediately faw the writer's dcfign; and» 
as it feems, had malicer enough to conceal his dif- 
covcry, and to permit a publication which, by mak* 
ing his friend Philips ridiculous, made him for ever 
an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a ftrong 
inclination to unite the art of Painting with that of 
Poetry, and put hlmfelf under the tuition of Jervas* 
He was near fighted, and therefore not formed by 
nature for a painter : he tried, however, how far he 
could advance, and fometimes perfuaded his friends 
to fit. A pifture of Berrercon, fuppoled to be drawn 
by him, was in the poflfefiion of Lord Mansfield * ; 



* It is ftill at Caea Wood. N. 
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if this was taken from life, he muft have begun to 
paint earlier ; for Bettcrton was now dead. Pope's 
ambition of this new art produced fome encomiaftick 
verfcs to Jervas, which certainly ihew his power as 
^poet; but I have been told that they betray his 
ignorance of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kind* 
r.efs and efteem ; and after his death publiihed, 
under his name, a verfion into modern Englifh of 
Chaucer*s Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, 
as was related by Mr. Harte, were believed to have 
been the performance of Pope himfelf by Fenton, 
who made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he 
would fhew them in the hand of Betterton. 

The next year (i 713) produced a bolder attempt, 
by which profit was fought as well as praife. The 
poems which he had hitherto written, however they 
might have diffufed his name, had made very little 
addition to his fortune. The allowance which his 
father made him, though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be liberal, could not be large; his 
religion hindered him from the occupation of any 
civil employment ; and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books*. 

He therefore refolvcd to try how far the favour of 
the publick extended, by foliciting a fubfcription to 
a verfion of the " Iliad,*' with large notes. 

To print by fubfcription was, for fome time, a 
pradice peculiar to the Englifh. The firft confide- 
rable work, for which this expedient was croploycd, 

♦ Spcncc. 
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is faid to have been Dryden's " Virgil * j" and it 
had been tried with great fuccefs when the " Tatlcrs** 
ivere coUeded into volumes. 

There was reafon to believe that Pope's attempt 
wpuld be fuccefsful. He was in the full bloom of 
reputation, and was perfonally known to almoft all 
vvhom dignity of employment or fplendour of repu- 
tation had made eminent; he converfed indifferently 
with both parties, and never difturbed the.publick 
ivith his political opinions; and it might be naturally 
expeifted, as each fadion then boafted its literary 
zeal, that the great men, who on other occafioni 
pjaftifed all the violence of oppofition, would emu^ 
late each other in theirs encouragement of a poet 
who delighted all, and by whom none had beea 
offended. 

With thofe hopes, he offered an EngHlh ^' Iliad** 
to fubfcribers, in fix volumes in quarto, for fix 
guineas ; a fum, according to the value of money at 
that time, by no means inconfiderable, and greater 
than I believe to have been ever a(ked before. His 
propofal, however, was very favourably received; 
^nd the patrons of literature were bufy to recom- 
mend his undertaking, and promote his intereft. 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that fuch a genius 
Should be wafted upon a work not original; but pro-» 
pofed no means by which he might live without itt 
Addifon jecommended caution and moderation, and 
advifed him not to be content with the praife of half 
the pation, when he might be univerfally favoured^ 

* Earlier than this, viz. in 1688, Milton's «« Paradife Loft*» 
had been publiihed with great fuceefs by Aibfcription, in folio^ 
under the patronage of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Sommers. R. 

The 
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The greafncfs of the defign, the popularity of tfaor 
author^ and the attention of the literary world, na- 
turally raifed fuch expedtations of the future fale, 
that the bookfellers made their ofiers with great ea- 
gernefs; but the higheft bidder was Bernard Lintot^ 
who became proprietor on condition of fupplying, 
at his own expence, all the copies which were to be 
delivered to fubfcribers, or prefented to friends, and 
paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 

Of the Quartos it was, I believe, ftipulated that 
none ihould be printed but for the author, that the 
iubfcription might not be depreciated; but Lintoc 
imprefled the fame pages upon a fmall Folio^ and 
paper perhaps a little thinner; and fold exactly at 
half the price, for half a guinea each vokime, books 
fo little inferior to the Quartos, that by a fraud of 
trade, ihofe Folios, being afterwards Ihortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were fold as copies 
printed for the fubfcribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal 
paper in Folio, for two guineas a volume; of the 
finall Folio, having printed feventeen hundred and 
fifty copies of the firft volume, he reduced the 
number in the other volumes to a thoufand. 

It i% unpleafant to relate that the bookfeller, after 
all his hopes and all his liberality, was^ by a very 
unjuft and illegal adion, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the Englifli ** Iliad'* was printed in 
Holland in Duodecimo, and imported clandeltinely 
for the gratification of thofe whorwere impatient to 
read what they could not yet afford to buy. This fraud 
could only be counterafted by an edition equally 
cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was com- 
pelled 
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pelled to contrad his folio at once into a Duodecimo^ 
and lofe the advantage of an intermediate gradation* 
The notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed 
at the end of each book, as they had been in the 
large volumes, were now fubjoined to the text in the 
fame page, and are therefore more eafily confulted. 
Of this edition two thoufand five hundred were firft 
printed, and five thoufand a few weeks afterwards ; 
but indeed great numbers were neceflary to produce 
confiderable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his propofals, and en* 
gaged not only his own reputation, but in fomc 
degree that of his friends who patronifed his fubfcrip- 
lion, began to be frighted at his own undertaking; 
and finding himfelf at firft embarraffed with difficul- 
ties, which retarded and oppreffed him, he was for 
a time timorous and uneafy, had his nights difturbed 
by dreams of long journeys through unknown ways, 
and wiflied, as he faid, '^ that fomebody would hang 
" him *." 

This mifery, however, was not of long continu- 
ance; he grew by degrees more acquainted with 
Homer's images and expreffions, and pradlice in- 
creafed his facility of verfification. In a Ihort time 
he reprefents himfelf as difpatching regularly fifty 
verfes a-day, which would fhew him by an eafy com- 
putation the termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He 
that a{ks a fubfcription foon finds that he has enemies. 
All who do not encourage him, defame him. He 
that wants money will rather be thought angry than 
poor; and he thatwifties to fave his money cpnceals 

* Spcncc. 
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his Avarice by his malice. Addifon had hinted his 
ftifpicion that Pope was too much a Tory ; and feme 
of the Tories fufpefted his principles becaufe he 
had centributed to the ** Guardian/' which was car- 
ried on by Steele. 

To thofe who cenfurcd his politicks were added 
enemies yet more dangerous, who called in queftion 
his knowledge of Greeks and his qualifications for 
a tranllator of Homer. To thefe he made no pub- 
lick oppofition; but in one of his Letters efcapes 
from them as well as he can. At an age like his^ 
for he was not more than twenty-five, with an irre- 
gular education, and a courfe of life of which much 
feems to have pafled in converfation, it is not very 
fikely that he overflowed with Greek. But when he 
felt himfelf deficient he fought affiftance ; and what 
ma» of learning would refufe to help him ? Minute 
enquiries into the force of words are lefs neceflary in 
tranflating Homer than other poets, becaufe his pofi* 
tions are general, and his reprefentations natural^ 
with very little dependence on local or temporary 
cuftoms, on thofe changeable fcenes of artificial life, 
which, by mingling original with accidental notions^ 
and crowding the mind with images which time 
effaces, produces ambiguity in diftion, and obfcurity 
in books. To this open difplay of unadulterated 
nature it muft be afcribed, that Homer has fewer 
paffages of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
either in the learned or in modern languages. I have 
read af a man, who being, by his ignorance of 
Greek, compelled to gratify his curiofity with the 
Latin printed on the oppofite page, declared that, 
from the rude fimplicity of the lines literally ren- 
dered. 
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dercd, be formed nobler ideas of the Homeric tai* 
jeflyy than from the laboured elegance of poliihed 
Verfions, 

Thofe literal tranflations were always at hand, and 
from them he could eafily obtain his author's fenfc 
with fufiicient certainty; and among the readers of 
Homer the number is very fmall of thofe who find 
much in the Greek more than in the Latin, except 
the mufick of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical 
tranflation of ** Eobanus Hcffus," an unwearied wri- 
ter of Latin verfes; he had the French Homers of 
La Vaiterie and Dacier^ and the Englifh of Chap^ 
man, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whofc 
work, though now totally neglc^ed, feems to bave 
been popular almoft to the end of tbe laft century, 
he had very frequent confultations, and perhaps never, 
tranflated any palfage till he had read his verfion, 
which indeed he has been fometimes fufpe£ted of. 
ufing inflead of the original. 

Notes were likewife to be provided; for the fix 
volumes would have been very little more than fix 
pamphlets without them. What the mere perufal 
of the text could fuge;eit, Pope wanted no aflSftance 
to coUe(9: or methodize; but more was neceflary^ 
many pages were to be filled, and learning muft 
fupply materials to wit and judgement. Something 
might be gathered frorfi Dacier ; but no man love$p 
to be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier 
was acceflSble to common readers. Euftathius wai 
therefore neceflarily confulted. To read Euflathius, 
of whofe work there was then no Latin verfion, I 
fufpedl Pope, if he had been willing, not to have 
7 been 
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been able ; fome other was therefore to be founds 
who had leifure as well as abilities; and he was 
doubtlefs moft readily employed who would do 
much work for little money. 

The hiftory of the notes has never been traced. 
Broome, in his preface to his poems, declares him- 
fclf the commentator " in part upon the Iliad ;*' 
J^nd it appears from Fenton's Letter, preferved in 
the Mufeum, that Broome was at firft engaged in 
confulting Euftathius; but that after a time, what- 
ever was the reafon, he dcfifted; another man of 
Cambridge was then employed, who foon grew weary 
of the work ; and a third, that was recommended 
by Thirlby, is now difcovered to have been Jortin, 
a man fince well known to the learned world, who 
complained that Pope, having accepted and approved 
his performance, never teftified any curiofity to fee 
him, and who profeffed to have forgotten the terms 
on which he worked. The terms which Fenton ufes 
arc very mercantile: " 1 think at firft fight that his 
** performance is very commendable, and have fent 
** word for him to finilh the 17th book, and to 
•* fend it with his demands for his trouble. I have 
**liere enclofed the fpecimen; if the reft come be- 
•* f6rc the return, I will keep them till I receive 
** your order.'* 

Broome then offered his fervice a fecond time, 
which was probably accepted, as they had after- 
wards a elofer correfpondence. Parnell contributed 
the Life of Homer, which Pope found fo harfti, 
that he took great pains in cor reft ing it; and by his 
own diligence, with fuch help as kindnefs or money 
could procure him, in fomewhat more than five years 

Vol. XI. G he 
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he completed his verfion of the " Iliad,** with the 
notes. He began it in 1712, his twenty-fifth year; 
and concluded it in 171 8, his thirtieth year. 

When we find him tranflating fifty lines a day, it 
is natural to fuppofe that he would have brought 
bis work to a more fpcedy conclufion. The ** Iliad^^ 
containing lefs than fixteen thoufand verfes, might 
have been difpatched in lefs than three hundred and 
twenty days by fifty verfes in a day. The notes, 
compiled with the affiftance of his mercenaries, could 
not be fuppofed to require more time than the text* 

According to this calculation, the progrefs of 
Pope may feem to have been flow ; but the diftancc 
is commonly very great between actual performances 
and fpeculative pofiibility. It is natural to fuppofe, 
that as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-morrow; but on the morrow fome difficulty emer* 
ges, or fome external impediment obftrudts. Indo* 
lence, interruption, bufinefs, and pleafure, all take 
their turns of retardation ; and every long work is 
lengthened by a thoufand caufes that can, and ten 
thoufand that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no 
extenfive and multifarious performance was ever 
cfieded within the term originally fixed in the under- 
taker's mind. Ke that runs againft Time, has an 
antagonift not fubjeft to cafualties. 

The encouragement given to this tranflation, 
though report feems to have over-rated it, was luch 
as the world has not often feen. The fubfcribers 
were five hundred and feventy-five. The copies, for 
which fubfcripcions were given, were fix hundred 
and fifty-four; and only fix hundred and fixry 
were printed. For thefe copies Pope had nothing 

to 
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to pay; he therefore received, including the two 
hundred pounds a volume, five thoufand three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds four (hillings without de« 
dudtion, as the books were fupplied by Lintot. 

By the fuccefs of his fubfcription Pope was relieved 
from thofe pecuniary diftreffes with which, notwith- 
ilanding his popularity, he had hitherto flruggled. 
Lord Oxford had often lamented his difqualification 
for publick employment, but never propofed a pen- 
fion. While the tranflation of ** Homer" was in its 
progrefs, Mr. Craggs, then fecretary of ftate, of- 
fered to procure him a penfion, which, at leaft 
during his miniftry, might be enjoyed with fecrecy. 
This was not accepted by Pope, who told him, 
however, that, if he (hould be preffed with want of 
money, he would fend to him for occafional fu])plies. 
Craggs was not long in power, and was never foli- 
cited for money by Pope, who difdained to beg 
what he did not want. 

With the produdt of this fubfcription, which he 
had too much difcretion to fquander, he fecured his 
future life from want, by coniiderable annuities* 
The eilate of the Duke of Buckingham was found 
to have been charged with five hundred pounds a 
year, payable to Pope, which doubtlefs his tranf- 
lation enabled him to purchafe. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiofiry, that 
I deduce thus minutely the hiftory of the Englifh 
" Iliad." It is certainly the nobleft verfion of poetry 
which the world* has ever feen; and its publication 
mull therefore be confidered as one of the great 
events in the annals of Learning. 

C a To 
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To Aofc who have fkill to eftimate the excelteBcr 
and difficulty of this great work, it muft be yerf 
dcfirabte to know how it was performed, and by 
what gradations it advanced to corredtnefs. Of 
fiicb an intellectual procefs the knowledge has very 
rarely been attainable; but happily there renuins the 
original copy of the •* Iliad," which, being obtamed 
by Bolingbroke as a curiofity, defcended from him 
to Mallet^ and is now by the folicitation of the lace 
Dr. Maty repofited in the Mufeum. 

Between this manufcript, which is written upon, 
accidental fragments of paper, and the printed edi* 
tion, there muft have beei^ an intermediate copy> 
that was perhaps deftroyed as it returned from the 
prcfs. 

From the firft copy I have procured a few tran* 
fcripts, and fhall exhibit firft the printed linesj 
then, in a fmall print, thofe of the manufcript*, 
with all their variations. Thofe words in the fmall 
print which are given in Italicks, are cancelled in 
the copy, and the words placed under them adopted 
in their flead. ^ 

The beginning of the firft book ftands thus: 

The wrath of Peleus' fon, the direful fpring. 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddefs, fing, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely fkin. 

The ftern Pelides' rage^ O Goddefs fing» 
wrath 
Of all the woes of Greece the fatal fpring, 

Grecian 
That flrew'd with nvarriors dead the Phrygian plaip, 

heroes 
And peopled the dark hell uuiih b'rnes flain ; 
^^i'd tiie fliady Irell with chiefs untimely 

Whofe 
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Whofe limbs tmburied on the naked ihore. 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultares tore, 

Since great Achilles and Atrides ftrove ; 

Such was the fovercign doom, and fuch the will of Jove. 

Whofe limbs, unburied on the fooftile (hore. 

Devouring <Iogs and greedy vultui^ tore, 

Since firil Atridts and /IMlks ftrove ; 

Such was the fovereign doom and fuch the will of Jove. 

Declare, O Mufe, in what ill-fiited hour 

Sprung the fierce llrife, from what offended Power ? 

Latona's fon 'ft dire contagion fpread, 

And heaped the camp with mountains of the dead; 

The King of men his reverend prieft defy*d. 

And for the King's offence the people dyM. 

Declare, O Goddefs, what offended Power 
Enfiam'd their ragt^ in that iW owund hour; 

auger fatal, haplefs 

Phoebus himfdf the dirt debate procur'd, 

fierce 
T* avenge the wrongs his injur'd prieft endured ; 
For this the God a dire infedioa fpread. 
And heap'd the camp with millioos of tj||e dead : 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire dcty'd, 
And for the King*s offence the people dy*d. 

For Chryfes fought \^ith poftly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Viftor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Father {lands, 
Apollo's awful enfigns grace his hands ; 
By thefe he begs, and, lowly bending down, 
Extends the fceptre an<) the laurel crown. 

For Chryfes fought hyf)fefenis to regain 

coftly gifts |o gain 
His captive daughter from the Vidor*s chain % 
Suppliant the venerable Father ftands, 
ApoUc/s awful enfigns gi ac*d his hands* 

G 3 By 
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By thefe he begs, and lowly bending dowo 

The foUen/aptri and the laurel crown, 

Preients the fccptre 

For thtje as enjigns of hh God he hare^ 

The God thai finds his golden Jhaft$ a/ari^ 

The low on earth, the venerable nian, 

Suppliant before the brother kings began* 

He fued to all, but chief imploiM for grace, 

The brother kings of Atreus' royal race ; 

Ye kings and warriours, may your rows be crown'd, 

And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; 

May Jove rcftorc you, when your toils arc o'er. 

Safe to the pleafures of your native (hore. 

To all he fued, but chief implor'd for grace 

The brother kings of Atreus* royal race. 

Yc/ons of Atrtusy may your vows be crown'd. 

Kings and warriors 

Tour iahours^ hy the Gods he all your lahours erawn*d\ 

So may thi Gods your armi wth comqueft blefs^ 

And Troy^s proud walls lie level with the ground ; 

TiU laid 

And crowonyour lahours with dtftmfdfueetfs ; 

May Jove reftore you, when your toils are o'er, 

Safe to the pleafures of your native fhore. 

But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 
And give Chryfeis to thefe arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let itiy prefent move. 
And dread avenging Phoebus, fon of Jove. 

But, oh ! relieve a haplefs parent's pain. 
And give my daughter to thefe arms again ; 
Receive my gifts ; if mercy fails, yet let my prefent move. 
And fear the God that deals his darts aroumd^ 
avenging I'hoebas, fon of Jove. 

The Greeks, in fhouts,. their joint aflent declare 
The prieft to reverence, and releafe the fair. 

Not 
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Not fo Atrides; he, with kingly pride, 
RepulsM the facred Sire, and thus replyM. 

He faid, the Greeks their joint aflent declare, 
7bi faibir /aid^ tbi gttirtus Greeis rtlent^ 
T* accept the ranfom, and releafc the fair : 
Rtvert tbefrie/l^ mndfpedk their joint ajfent : 
Not fo the tyrant^ he, with kingly pride, 

Atrides, 
Repuls'd the iacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 

[Not fo the tyrant. Dr ydsn.] 

Of thefe lines, and of the whole firft book, I atn 
told that there was yet a former copy, more varied, 
and more deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the fecond book varies very little 
from the printed page, and is therefore fet down 
without a parallel ; the few differences do not require 
to be elaborately difplayed. 

Now pleafing fleep had feal'd each mortal eye; 
Strctch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 
Th' Immortals flumber'd on their thrones above. 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' fon he bends his care. 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rife to fight. 

And thus commands the vifion of the night : 

dire6b 
Fly hence, delufive dream, and, light as air. 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair \ 
Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled train, 
March all his legions to the dufty plain. 
Now till thi King *tis given him to deftroy 
Declare ev'n now 

The lofty walls of wide-extended Troy*; 
tovv'ri 
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For now no more the Gods with Fate contend^ 

At Juno'i fuit the heavenly fadions end. 

Deftrufiion honkers o*cr yon devoted wall, 
hangs 

And nodding Ilium waits th* impending fall. 

Invocation to the Catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins, feated round the throne divine. 
All-knowing Goddefles ! immortal Nine ! 
Since Earth's wide regions, Heaven's unmeafured height^ 
, And Hell's abyfs, hide nothing from your fight, 
(We, wretched mortals ! loft in doubts below. 
But guefs by rumour, and but boaft we know) 
Oh ! fay what heroes, fir*d by thirft of fame. 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deftruftion came I 
To count them all, demands a thoufand tongues, 
A throat of brafs and adamantine lungs. 

Now, Virgin Goddefles, immortal Nine ! 
That round Olympus* heavenly fummit (hine. 
Who fee through Heaven and £artb, and Hell profound, 
And all things know, and all things can refound I 
Relate what armies fought the Trojan land. 
What nations follovv'd, and what chiefs command; 
(For doubtful Fame diftra^ls mankind below. 
And nothing can we tell, and nothing know) 
Without your aid, to count th* unnumber'd train, 
A thoufand mouths, a thoufand tongues were vain. 

Book V. V. I, 

But Pallas now Tydides' foul infpirei. 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her firf s : 
Above the Greeks his deathlefs fame to raife. 
And crown.her hero with dilVinguifliM praife. 
High on his helm celcflial lightnings play. 
His beamy fliield erait$ a living ray ; 

Th* 
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Th* unwearied blaze incellant fireams fopplies, 
Like the red fiar that fires th' autumnal ildeu 

But Pallas now Tydides* foul tnfpireSy 
Fills with her ragi^ and warms with all her fires ; 

force, 
C*er all the Greeks decrees his hme to raife. 
Above the Greeks hgr warrior*s feme to raife, 

his deathlefs 
And crown her hero with immortal praiie s 

diilinguifli'd 
Bright from his beamy ereft the lightnings play. 
High on helm 

From his broad buclcler flafliM the living ray. 
High on his helm celeAial lightaiDgs play. 
His beamy fhield emits a living ray. 
The Goddefs with her breath the flame fupplies. 
Bright as the (lar whofe fires in Autumn rife ; 
Her breath divine thick dreaming flames fupplies. 
Bright as the flar that fires th* autumnal Ikies : 
Th' unwearied bla2e inceflhnt flreams iupplies. 
Like the red flar that fires th* autumnal ikies s 

When firft he rears his radiant orb to fight, • 
And bathM in ocean ihoots a keener light. 
Such glories Pallas on the chief beftow'd. 
Such from his arms the fierce efiFulgencc fiow*d ; 
Onward ihe drives him, furious to engage. 
Where the fight burns, and where the thickeft rage. 

When frefli he rears his radiant orb to fight. 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as the fiar that fires th' autumnal ikies, 
Frefh from the deep, and gilds the feas and ikies i 
Such glories Pallas on her chief beilow'd, 
Such fparkling rays from his bright armour fiow'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence fiowM ; 
Onward iht drives him headlong to engage, 

furious 
Where the war hletJs^ and where i\\t fitrcifl ragc» 
fight burns, thickeft 

The 
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The fons of Dares firft the combat fought, 
A wealthy prieft, bat rich without a fault; 
In Vulcan's fane the father^s days were led^ 
The fons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

There liv'd a Trojan— Dares was his uame. 
The priefl of VulcaD^ rich, yet void of blame ; 
The fons of Dares firft the combat foughty 
A wealthy prieft> but rich without a fault. 



Conclupon ofB$$k VIII. v. 687. 

As wherithe moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er Heaven's clear azure fpreads her facred light ; 
When not a breath difturbs the deep fcrene. 
And not ^ cioud o'ercafts the folemn fcene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ftars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure Ihed, 
And tip with filver every mountain's head : 
Then fhine the vales — ^the rocks in profped rife, 
A flood of glory burfts from all the flcies ; 
The confcious fwains, rejoicing in the fight. 
Eye the blue vault, and blefs the ufeful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
. And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long refleftion of the diftant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the fpires : 
A thoufand piles the duflcy horrors gild. 
And (hoot a fhady luftre o'er the field ; 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whofe umber'd arms by fits thick flaflies fend ; 
Loud neigh the courfers o'er their heaps of corn. 
And ardent warriors wait the rifing morn. 
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As when in fiillnefs of the filent night. 
As when the moon in all her luilre bright* 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er Heaven's ckar zzxkxefieds htvjihfr light % 

pure fpreads iacred 
As ftill in air the trembling luflre flood. 
And o'er its golden border fhoots a flood ; 
When no io§je gait difhirbs the deep ferenei 

not a breath 
And no dim cloud o'ercafts the folemo fcene ; 

not a 
Around her filver throne the planets glow. 
And ftars unnumber'd trembling beans befiow s 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And liars unnumber'd giJd the glowing pole : 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are feen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow (hedt. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower ^^m they ihed, 

gleam 
verdure 
And tip with (liver all the mwntain heads 

foreft 
And tip with filver every mountain's head. 
The vallies open, and the foreils rife. 
The vales appear, the rocks in profpe6l rile, 
Then Ihine the vales, the rocks in profpe6l rife. 
All nature Hands reveal'd betbre our eyes ; 
A flood of glory burlls from all the Ikies. 
The confcious Ihepherd, joyful at the light. 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The confcious ^vi/«i rejoicing mi the fight 

Ihepherds gazing with delight 
Eye the blue vault, and blefs the v/<z;/V/ light, 

glorious 
ufeful 
So many flames before tbt navy blaze, 

proud llion 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays. 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the dillant fpires with ^nter beams; 
The long reflexions of the dillant fires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the fpires ; 
Gleams on the walls, and tremble on the fpires; 

A thou- 
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A thoufand fires at diftant ftations bright, 
Gild the dark profped, and difpel the night. 

Of thcfc fpccimcns every man who has cultivated 
poetry, or who delights to trace the mind from 
the rudenefs of its firft conceptions to the elci- 
gance of its laft, will naturally defire a great nuni'^ 
ber ; but moft other readers are already tired, and I 
am not writing only to poets and philofophers. 

The " Iliad'* was publilhcd volume by volume, 
as the tranflacion proceeded ; the four firft books 
appeared in 1715. The expeftatlon of this work 
was undoubtedly high, and every man who had conr 
neded his name with criticifm, or poetry, was der 
firous of fuch intelligence as might enable him to talk 
upon the popular topick. Halifax, who, by hav- 
ing been firft a poet, and then a patron of poetry, 
had acquired the right of being a judge, was willing 
to hear fome books while they were yet unpubliihed, 
Of this rehearfal Pope afterwards gave the following 
account *. 

*^ The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender 
^* to tafte than really poffcfled of it. — When I bad 
V* finiihed the two or three firft books of my tranila- 
f^ tion of the " Iliad,'* that Lord defired to have the 
^' pleafure of hearing them read at his houfe — Ad- 
^* difon, Congreve, and Garth, were there at the 
f^ reading. In four or five places. Lord Halifax ftopt 
** me very civilly, and with a fpeech each time 
f* of much the fame kind, * I beg your pardon, Mr. 
f * Pope ; but there is fomething in that paflage that 
" does not quite pleafe me. Be fo good as to mark 

* Spence. 
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*• the place, and confider it a little at your leiiure. 
*« — I am furc you cart give k a little turn.'— I re- 
•* turned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in 
*• his chariot ; and, as we were going along, was 
" fayuig to the Dodor, that my Lord had laid me 
*• under a great deal of difficulty by fuch loofe and 
** general obfervations : that I bad been thinking 
** over the paffages almoft ever fince, and could 
" not guefs at what it was that offended his Lord- 
•• Aip in either of them. Garth laughed heartily at 
** my embarraffment ; faid, I had not been long 
** enough acquainted with Lord Halifax to know his 
** way yet ; that 1 need not puzzle myfelf about 
•• looking thofe places over and over when I got 
^* home. ^ All you need do (fays he) is to leave them 
** juft as they are ; call on Lord Halifax two or three 
•• months hence, thank him for his kind obferva- 
•• tions on thofe paffages, and then read them to him 
♦* as altered. 1 have known him much longer than 
*^ you have, and will be anfwerable for the evenr.* 
•* 1 followed his advice ; waited on Lord Halifax 
'• fome time after ; faid, I hoped he would find his 
•* objeftions to thofe paffages removed ; read them 
** to him exadly as they were at firfl : and his Lord- 
•* fliip was extremely pleafed with them, and cryed 
•* out, * Ay, now they are perfectly right : nothing 
^ can be better." 

It is feldom that the great or the wife fufpc<9: that 
they are defpifed or cheated. Halifax, thinking 
this a lucky opportunity of fecuring immortality, 
made fome advances of favour and fome over- 
tures of advantage to Pope, which he feeras to have 
received with fuUen coldoefs. All our knowledge 

of 
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of this tranfaflion is derived from a fingle Letter 
(Dec* I, 1714)* in which Pope fays, ** 1 am obliged 
•^ to you, both for the favours you have done mc, 
** and thofe you intend me. I diftruft neither your 
** will nor your memory » when it is to do good i 
** and if I ever become troublefomc or Iblicitous, it 
** muft not be out of expeflatiODi but out of gratitude* 
*' Your Lordlhip may caufe me to live agreeably in 
*' the town, or contentedly in the country, which is 
'* really all the difference I fet between an eafy fortune 
** and a fmall one. It is indeed a high ftr^in of 
** generofity in you to think of making me eafy all 
** my life, only becaufc 1 have been fo happy as to 
** divert you fomc few hours ; but, if I may have 
*' leave to add it is becaufe you think me no enemy 
** to my native country, there will appear a better 
■* reafon^ for I muft of confequence be very much 
" (as I fincerely am) yours, &c/* 

Thefe voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance^ 
ended without effetf^, 1 he patron was not accuftomcd 
to fuch frigid gratitude ; and the poet fed his own 
pride with the dignity of independence. They pro- 
bably were fufpicious of each other. Pope would 
not dedicate till he faw at what rate his praifc was 
valued; he would be "troublefome out of gratitude, 
•^ not expedation.'* Halifax thought himfelf entitled 
to confidence ; and would give nothing, unlefs he 
Itnew what he ihould receive. Their commerce had 
its beginning in hope of praife on one fide, and of 
money on the other, and ended becaufe Pope was 
lefs eager of money than Halifax of praifc. It is 
not likely that Halifax had any perfonal benevolence 
I to 
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to Pope ; it is evident that Pope looked on Halifax 
with fcorn and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaining 
him a patron; but it deprived him of a friend. 
Addifon and he were now at the head of poetry and 
criticifm ; and both in fuch a ftate of elevation, that, 
like the two rivals in the Roman (late, one could 
DO longer bear an equal, nor the other a fuperior. Of 
the gradual abatement of kindnefs between friends, 
the beginning is often fcarcely difcernible to them- 
felves, and the procefs is continued by petty provoca* 
tions, and incivilities fometimes peevilhly returned, 
and foaietimes contemptuouilynegledted, which would 
efcape all attention but that of pride, and drop from 
any memory but that of refentment. That the 
quarrel of thefe two wits fliould be minutely deduced^ 
18 not to be expected from a writer to whom, as Ho- 
mer fays, *^ nothing but rumour has reached, and 
** who has no perfonal knowledge.*' 

Pope doubclefs approached Addifon, when the re- 
putation of their wit firft brought them together, 
with the refped due to a man whofe abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that emi- 
nence to which he was himfelf afpiring, had in his 
hands the diftribution of literary fame. He paid court 
with fufficient diligence by his Prologue to " Cato,*' 
by his abufe of Dennis, and with praife yet more di- 
/ed^ by his poem on the " Dialogues on Medals/^ 
of which the immediate publication was then in^ 
tended. In all this there was no hypocrify ; for he 
xonfefled that he found in Addifon fometbing more 
pleafing than in any other man. 

It 
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It may be fuppofed, that as Pope faw himfclf fa* 
voured by the world, and more frequently compared 
his own powers with thofe of others, bis confidence 
increafed, and bis fubmiffion leiTened ; and that Ad* 
difon felt no delight from the advances of a young 
wit, who might foon contend with him for the 
higheft place. Every great man, of whatever kind be 
his greatnefs, has among his friends thofe who offict- 
ouily, or infidioufly, quicken bis attention to offences,, 
heighten his difguft, and flimulate his refentment. 
Of fuch adherents Addifon doubtlefs had manyi 
and Pope was now too high to be without them« 

From the emiffion and reception of the Propofals 
for the " Iliad,'' the kindnefs of Addifon feems to 
have abated. Jervas the painter once pleafed himfelf 
(Aug. 20, 1714) with imagining that he had re-eftab- 
liihed their friendfbip ; and wrote to Pope that Ad- 
difon once fufpeded him of too clofe a confederacy 
with Swift, but was now fatisfied with his condud. 
To this Pope anfwered, a week after, that his en- 
gagements to Swift were fuch as his fcrvices in regard 
to the fubfcription demanded, and that the Tories 
never^ut him under the i\ecefiity of alking leave to 
be grateful. '' But,*' fays he, '' as Mr. Addifon 
** muft be the judge in what regards himfelf, and 
*^ fcems to have no very juft one in regard to me, fo 
** I muft own to you I expert nothing but civility 
** from him.*' In the fame Letter he mentions 
Philips, as having been bufy to kindle animofity be- 
tween them ; but in a Letter to Addifon, he expreflcs 
fome confcioufnefs of behaviour, inattentively deficient 
in refpeft, 

a Of 
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Of Swift's induftry in promoting the fubfcriptioa 
there remains the teftimony of Kennet, no friend to 
either him or Pope. 

*^ Nov. 2, 1 7 13, Dr. Swift came into the cofFee- 
*^ houfe, and had a bow ^rom every body but me, 
" who, I confefs, could not but defpife him. When 
^^ I came to the anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, 
^ Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and bufi- 
*^ nefs, and afted as matter of requefts. — Then he 
" inflru&ed a young nobleman that the bejl Poet in 
** England was Mr. Pope (a papift), who had begun 
" a tranflation of Homer into Englilh verfe, for which. 
*^ be mujl have them all fubfcribe ; for, fays he, the 
'* author Jball not begin to print till I have a thoufand 
** guineas for him/' 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, 
with all his political fury, good natured and officious, 
procured an interview between thefe angry rivals, 
which ended in aggravated malevolence. On this 
occafion, if the reports be true. Pope made his com* 
plaint with franknefs and fpirit,asa man undefcrvedly 
negleded or oppofed ; and Addifon affedted a con- 
temptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even voice, 
reproached Pope with his vanity, and, telling him 
of the improvements which his early works had re- 
ceived from his own remarks and thofe of Steele, 
faid, that he, being now engaged in publick bufi- 
nefs, had no longer any care for his poetical reputa- 
tion ; nor had any other defire, with regard to Pope, 
than that he Ihould not, by too much arrogance, alie- 
nate the publick. 

To this Pope is faid to have replied with great 
keennefs and feverity, upbraiding Addifon with per- 
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petual dependance, and with the abufe of thofe qtra* 
lificatiDns which he had obtained at the publick coft, 
and charging him with mean endeavours to obftru^ 
the progrcfs of rifing merit. The comeft rofc fo high, 
that tbey parted at laid without any interchange '^of 
civility. 

The firft volume of " Homer'* was (1715) iti 
time publilhed; and a rival verfion of the firft •' Iliad,** 
for rivals the time of their appearance inevitably 
made them, was immediately printed, with the name 
of Tickelk It was foon perceived that,, among the 
followers of Addifon, Tickell had the preference^ and 
the criticks and poets divided into fadtions. ** I,** 
iays Pope, " have the town, that is, the mob, on 
** my fide ; but it is not uncommon for the fmaller 
*f party to fupply by induftry what it wants in num- 
*^ beirs. — I appeal ta the people as my rightful 
*^ judges, and while they are not inclined to condemn 
" me, fliaH not fear the high-flyers at Button's.*' Tbi» 
oppofition he immediately imputed to Addifon, and 
complained of it in terms fufficiently refentful to 
Craggs, their common friend. 

When Addifon's opinion was afkcd, he declared 
the verfions to be both good, but Tickeirs the beft 
that had ever been written ; and fometimes faid, that, 
they were both good, but that Tickell had more of 
** Homer/' 

Pope was now fufficiently irritated ; his reputation 
and his intereft were at hazard. He once intended 
to print together the four verfions of Dryden, Mayn* 
waring, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be readily 
compared, and fairly eftimated. This defign feems to 

have 
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have been defeated by the refufal of Tonfon, who 
was the proprietor of the other three verfions. 

Pope intended at another time, a rigorous criticifm 
of Tickell's tranflation, and had marked a copy, 
which I have feen, in all places that appeared defec- 
tive. But while he was thus meditating defence. or 
revenge, his adverfary funk before him without a 
blow ; the voice of the publick were not long di- 
vided, and the preference was univerfally given to 
Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumftance to 
another, that the other tranflation was the work of 
Addiibn himfelf ; but if he knew it in Addifon's life- 
time, it does not appear that he told it. He left his 
illuftrious antagonift to be punifhed by what has 
been confidered as the moft painful of all reflec- 
tions, the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in 
vain. 

The other circumftances of their quarrel were thus 
related by Pope *. 

. " Philips feemed to have been encouraged to abuf6 
" me in coffee-houfes, and converfatioo? : and Gildon 
** wrote a thing about Wycherley, in which he had 
" abufed both me and my relations very groflly. 
" Lord Warwick himfelf told me one day, that 
•• it was in vain for me to endeavour to be well 
** with Mr. Addifon ; that his jealous temper would 
*« never admit of a fettled friendfliip between us : 
** and, to convince me of what he had faid, aflured 
""me, that Addifon had encouraged Gildon to pub- 
"lilh thofe fcandals, and had. given him ten guineas 

* S pence. / 
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*^ after they were publilhcd. The next day, while 
*^ I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a let- 
" ter to Mr. Addifon, to let him know that I was not 
" unacquainted with this behaviour of his ; that if I 
" was to fpeak feverely of him in return for it, it 
** Ihould be not in fuch a dirty way •, that I ihould 
*^ rather tell him, bimfelf, fairly of his faults, and 
^^ allow his good qualities ; and that it (hould be 
" fomething in the following manner : I then ad- 
'* joined the firft fketch of what has fince been called 
" my fatire on Addifon, Mr. Addifon ufed me 
** very civilly ever after **." 

The verfes on Addifon when they were fcnt to At- 
terbury, were confidered by him as the moft ex- 
cellent of Pope's performances ; and the writer was 
advifed, fince he knew where his ftrength lay, not 
to fufFer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (17 15) being, by the fubfcription, en* 
abled to live more by choice, having perfuaded his 
father to fell their eftate at Binfield, he purchafed, I 
think only for his life, that houfe at Twickenham 
to which his refidence afterwards procured fo much 
celebration, and removed thither with his father and 
mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which 
his verfes mention ; and being under the neceffity of 
making a fubterraneous paflage to a garden on the 
other fide of the road, he adorned it with foffile 
bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto ; a 
place of filence and retreat, from which he endea-- 

* See however the Life of Addifon in the Biographia Britannica, 
lad edit. R* 
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VDurcd to perfuadc his friends and himfelf that cares 
and paffions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wifti or pleafure of an 
Englilhman, who has more frequent need to folicit 
than exclude the fun ; but Pope's excavation was 
requifite as an entrance to his garden^ and, as 
fomc men try to be proud of their defedls, he extraded 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity pro* 
duced a grotto where neceffity enforced a paffage. 
It may be frequently remarked of the ftudious and 
fpeculative, that they are proud of trifles, and that 
their amufements feem frivolous and childifli; whe- 
ther it be that men confcious of great reputation 
think themfelves above the reach of cenfure, and fafe 
in the admiffion of negligent indulgences, or that 
mankind expedt from elevated genius an uniformity 
of greatnefs, and watch its degradation with malicious 
wonder ; like him who, having followed with his eye 
an eagle into the clouds, (hould lament that Ihe ever 
defcended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his *^ Homer" were an- 
nually publilhed, he colledted his former works 
(17 1 7) into one quarto volume, to which he prefixed 
a Preface, written with great fprightlinefs and elegance, 
which was afterwards reprinted, with feme palTages 
fubjoined that he at firft omitted ; other marginal 
additions of the fame kind he made in the later edi- 
tions of his poems. Waller remarks, that poets lofe 
half their praife, becaufe the reader knows not what 
they have blotted. Pope's voracity of fame taught 
him the art of obtaining the accumulated honour, 
both of what he had publifhed, and of what he had 
fuppreffed. 
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In this year his father died fuddenly^ in his fe« 
venty -fifth year, having paffed twenty-nine years ia 
privacy. He is not known but by the charader which 
his fon has given him. if the money with which he 
retired was all gotten by himfelf, he had traded very 
fuccefsfully in times when fudden riches were rarely 
attainable. 

The publication of the *^ Iliad'* was at laft com- 
pleted in 1720. The fplendor and fuccefs of this 
work raifed Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to 
depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards 
a judge of no mean reputation, cenfured him in a 
piece called ** Homerides" before it was publifhed. 
Ducket likewife endeavoured to make him ridiculous. 
Dennis was the perpetual perfecutor of all his ftudies. 
But, whoever his criticks were, their writings arc 
loft; and the names which are preferved, are prcfcrvcd 
in the *^ Dunciad/' 

In this difaftrous year (1720) of national infatua* 
tion, when more riches than Peru can boaft were ex- 
pedted from the South Sea, when the contagion of 
avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted 
after wealth. Pope was feized with the univerfal paf- 
lion, and ventured fome of his money. The flock 
rofe in its price ; and for a while he thought himfelf 
the Lord of thoufands. But this dream of happi- 
nefs did not laft long ; and he feems to have waked 
foon enough to get clear with the lofs of what he 
once thought himfelf to have won, and perhaps not 
wholly of that. 

Next year he publifhed fome feledl poems of his 
friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedication to 
the Earl of Oxford ; who, after all his ftruggles and 
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dangers, then lived iti retirement, Hill under the 
frown of a vidlori'ous faftion, who could take no 
pleafure in hearing his praife* 

He gave the fame year (1721) an edition of 
** Shakfpeare." His name was now of fo muck 
authority, that Tonfon thought himfelf entidcd, by 
annexing it, to demand a fubfcription of fix guineas 
for Shakfpeare's plays in fix quarto volumes; nor 
did his expedtaition much deceive him ; for of fevea 
hundred and fifty which he printed, he difperfed a 
great number at the price propofed. The reputation 
of that edition indeed funk afterwards fo low, that 
one hundred and forty copies were fold at fixreen 
ihillidgs each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced 
by a reward of two hundred and fcventeen pounds 
twelve IhiUings, he feems never to have reflefted 
afterwards without vexation; for Theobald, a man 
of heavy diligence, with very llcnder powers, firft, 
in a book called " Shakefpeare Reftored/* and then 
in a formal edition, deteSed his defipicnces with all 
the infolence of viftory; and as he was now high 
enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had from 
others all the help that could be fupplied, by the 
defire of humbling a haughty charadler. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors, 
coUaters, commentators, and verbal criticks; and 
hoped to perfuade the world, that he mifcarried in 
this undertaking only by having a mind too great for 
fuch minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and left many things undone; but let him 
not be defrauded of his due praife. He was the firft 
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that knew, at lead the firft that told, by what helps 
the text might be improved. If he infpedtcd the 
early editions negligently, he taught others to be 
more accurate. In his Preface he expanded with 
great ikill and elegance the charadler which had 
been given of Shakfpeare by Dryden; and he drew 
the publick attention upon his works, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the " Iliad,** refolv- 
ing not to let the general kindnefs cool, he publiihed 
propofals for a tranflation of the " Odyffey," in five 
volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, how- 
ever, now to have aflbciates in his labour^ being 
either weary with toiling upon another's thoughts, or 
having heard, as RufFhead relates, that Fenton and 
Broome had already begun the work» and liking 
better to have them confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, inftead of faying that he had 
" tranflated" the '' Odyfley," as he had faid of the 
•* Iliad,** he fays that he had " undertaken** a tranf- 
lation : and in the propofals, the fubfcription is faid 
to be not folely for his own ufe, but for that of 
*^ two of his friends who have affifted him in this 
♦* work/* 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new verfion, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial 
of Biftop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in 
great familiarity, and frequent correfpondence At- 
terbury had honeftly recommended to him the ftudy 
of the Popifh controverfy, in hope of his converfion; 
to which Pope anfwered in a manner that cannot 
much recommend his principles, or his judgement. 
In queftions and projefts of learning, they agreed 
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better. He was called at the trial to give an account 
of Atterbury's domcftick life, and private employ- 
ment, that it might appear how little time he had 
left for plots. Pope had but few words to utter, 
and in thofe few he made feveral blunders. 

His Letters to Atterbury exprefs the utmoft efteem, 
tendernefs, and gratitude: *' perhaps," fays he, '* it 
^* is not only in this world that I may have caufe to 
^' remember the Bilhop of Rochefter." At their laft 
interview in the Tower, Atterbury prefented him 
with a Bible. 

Of the " Odyfley'' Pope tranflated only twelve 
books ; the reft were the work of Broome and Fen- 
ton : the notes were written wholly by Broome, who 
was not over-liberally rewarded. The Publick was 
carefully kept ignorant of the feveral fliares; and an 
account was fubjoined at the conclufion, which is 
BOW known not to be true. ^ 

• The firft copy of Pope's books, with thofe of 
Fenton, are to be feen in the Mufeum. The parts 
of Pope are lefs interlined than the " Iliad;*' and 
the latter books of the ** Iliad*' lefs than the former. 
He grew dexterous by praftice, and every flieet 
enabled him to write the next with more facility. 
The books of Fenton have very few alterations by 
the band of Pope. Thofe of Broome have not been 
found ; but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
he had much trouble in corredting them. 

His contradt with Lintot was the fame as for the 
*^ Iliad," except that only one hundred pounds were . 
tb be paid him for each volume. The number of 
fubfcribers were five hundred and feventy-four, and 
of copies eight hundred and nineteen; fo that his 
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profit, when he had paid his affiftants, was (liU vtvf 
coniiderable. The work was finifhed in 1725; and 
from that time he refolved to make no more tranfla* 
tions. 

The fale did not anfwcr Lintot's expedation; and 
he then pretended to difcover fomething of a fraud in 
Pope^ and commenced or threatened a fuit in Chan* 
eery. 

On the Englifli " Odyffey'* a criticifm was pub- 
liihed by Spence, at that time Preledor of Poetrjf 
at Oxford; a man whofe learning was not very great, 
and whofe mind was not very powerful. His criti- 
cifm, however, was commonly juft; what he thought, 
he thought rightly ; and his remarks were recom* 
mended by his coolnefs and candour. In him Pope 
had the firft experience of a critick without maievo^ 
lence, who thought it as much his duty to difplay 
beauties as expofe faults; who cenfured with refped, 
and praifed with akcrity. 

With this criticifm Pope was fo little offended, 
that he fought the acquaintance of the writer, who 
lived with him from that time in great familiarity, 
attended him in his laft hours, and compiled memo- 
rials of his converfation. The regard of Pope recom- 
mended him to the great and powerful; and be ob* 
tained very valuable preferments in the Church. 

I^pt long after. Pope was returning home from a 
vifit iq a friend's coach, which, in paffing a bridge, 
was overturned into the water; the windows were 
clofed, and being unable to force them open, he wa$ 
in danger of immediate death, when the poftilion 
fnatched him out by breaking the glafs, of which 
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tbb fragments cut two of his fingers in fuch a man- 
ner, that he lof]: their uf^^. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, fent him a 
I^etter of Cpnfolation. lie had been entertained bf 
Pope at his ubie, where he talked with fo much 
groflheis, that Mrs. Pope was driven from the room« 
Pope difcovered, by a trick, that he was a fpy for 
the (^ourt, and never confidered him as a man wor« 
thy of confidence. 

He foon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who 
yras then in England, to publiih three volumes, of 
]Q4^^1)anic$9 in which amongft other things he in* 
festjed the " Memoirs of a Parifli Clerk,'' in ridicule 
of Burnet's importance in his own Hiftory, and a 
" IJclpat^ upon Black and White Horfes," written in 
all th^ formalities of a legal proccfs by the affiftance^ 
m^^ ]^ iaid« of Mr. Fortefcue, afterwards Mailer of 
the Rolls. Before thefe Mifcelkanies is a preface 
figned by Swift and Pope, but apparently written 
by Pope; in which he makes a ridiculous and roman- 
tick complaint of the robberies committed upon 
authors by the clandeftine feizure and fale of their 
papers. He tells, in tragick flrabs, how >^ the ca« 
*' binets of the Sick and the clofisii of the Dead have 
** been broken open and ranfacked 5" as if thofe vio- 
lences were often committed for papers of uncertain* 
and accidental value, which are rarely provoked by 
real treafures; as if epigrams and efifays were in 
danger where gold and diamonds are fafe. A^ cat- 
hunted for. his mulk is, according to Pope's account^ 
but the emblem of a wit wind^ by bookfellcrsr 

His complaint, however, received forae attefta-* 
tion; for the fame year the Letters- written by hf|ii to- 
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Mr. Cromwell, in his youth, were fold by Mrs, 
Thomas to Curllj who printed them- 

In thefe Mifcellanies was firft publiftied the ** Art 
** of Sinking in Poetry/' which, by fuch a train of 
confequcnces as ufually pafles in literary quarrels, 
gave in a fliort time, according to Pope's aGcount, 
occafion to the " Dunciad/' 

In the following year (1728) he began to put 
Atterbury*s advice in praftice; and ihewed his fati- 
rical powers by publifhtng the " Dunciad,*' one of 
hisgreateft and moft elaborate performances, in which 
he endeavoured to fink into contempt all the writers 
by whom he had been attacked, and fome others 
whom he thought unable to defend themfelves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accufcd of ingratitude*, but whofc 
real crime was fuppofed to be that of having revifed 
** Shakfpeare" more happily than himfelf. This 
fatire had the effcft which he intended, by blading 
the cbaraders which it touched. Ralph, whoj un- 
necetrarily inierpofmg in the quarrel, got a place in a 
fubfequent edition, complained that for a time he 
was in danger of ftarving, as the bookfellers had no 
longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and flow: 
the plan, if not wholly new, was little underflood 
by common readers* Many of the allufions required 
illuftrationv the names were often expreffed only by 
the initial and final letters, and^ if they had been 
printed at length, were fuch as few had known or 
recoUedtcd* Ihe fubjcft itfelf had nothing gene- 
rally interefting, for whom did it concern to know 
that one or another fcribbler was a dunce ? If there- 
fore 
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fore it had been poffible for thofe who were attacked 
to conceal their pain and their refentment, the 
*^ Dunciad'* might have made its way very flowly 
in the world. 

This, however, was not to be expeded: every 
man is of importance to himfelf, and therefore, 
in his own opinion, to others ; and, fuppofing 
the world already acquainted with all his pleafures 
and his pains, is perhaps the firft to publiih injuries 
or misfortunes, which had never been known unlefs 
related by himfelf^ and at which thofe that hear them. 
will only laugh; for no man fympathifes with the 
forrows of vanity. 

The hiftory of the ^^ Dunciad'* is very minutely 
related by Pope himfelf, in a Dedication which he 
wrote to Lord Middlefex in the name of Savage. 

*' I will relate the war of the * Dunces* (for fo it 
** has been commonly called), which began in the 
** year 1727, and ended in 1730.*' 

*^ When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it pro- 
** per, for reafons fpecified in the Preface to their 
** Mifcellanies, to publiih fuch little pieces of theirs 
<* as had cafually got abroad, there was added to 
•* them the ^ Treatife of the Bathos,' or the ^ Art 
•* of Sinking in Poetry.' It happened that in one 
" rhapter of this piece the feveral fpecies of bad 
** poets were ranged in claffes, to which were pre- 
•* fixed almoft all the letters of the alphabet (the 
*^ greateft part of them at random) ; but fuch was 
*' the number of poets eminent in that art, that fome 
*' one or other took every letter to himfelf: all fell 
*^ into fo violent a fury, that, for half a year or 
*' more, the common newfpapers (in moft of which 
4 " they 
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*' they had fctoe property, as being hired writers) 
'^ were filled with the mod abufive falfehoods and 
•* fcurrilities they could poffibly devife ; a liberty fto 
way to be wondered at in thofe people, and in 
thofe papers, that for many years during the un* 
controuled licence of the prefs, had afperfed 
•* almoft all the great charadlers of the age ; and 
** this with impunity, their own perfons and names 
♦^ being utterly fecret and obfcure. 

" This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had 
** now fome opportunity of doing good, by detedbg 
•* and dragging into light thefe common enemies of 
'f mankind 5 fince, to invalidate this univerlal flander, 
•* it fufficed to fliew what contemptible men were 
'* the authors of it. He was not without hopes, 
" that, by manifefting the dulnefs of thofe who had 
*^ only malice to recommend them, either the book- 
•* fellers would not find their account in employing 
*• them, or the men themfelves, when difcovercd, 
" want courage to proceed in fo unlawful an occupa- 
•• tion. This it was that gave birth to the * Dunciad/ 
" and he thought it an happinefs, that, by the late 
** flood of flander on himfelf, he had acquired fuch 
*^ a peculiar right over their names as was neceflfary 
*^ to this defign. 

*^ On the i2thof March, 1729, at St. James's, 
*' that poem was prefented to the King and Queen 
•' (who had before been pleafed to read it) by the 
•' right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; and fome 
** days after the whole impreflion was taken and dif- 
" perfed by fevcral noblemen and pSrfons of the firft 
<« diftinftion. 

''It 
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^* Ii IS certainly a true obfervation, that no people 
** are fo impatient of cenfurc as thofe who are the 
** greateft ilanderers, which was wonderfully exem- 
** plified on this occafion. On the day the book was 
" firft vended, a crowd of authors befieged the (hop; 
** intreaiies, advices, threats of law and battery, nay 
*^ cries of treafon, were all employed to hinder the 
•• coming out of the * Dunciad ;' on the other fide, 
" the bookfeliers and hawkers made as great eflforta 
** to procure it. What could a few poor authors do 
** againft fo great a majority as the publick ? There 
•* was no flopping a torrent with a finger; fo out 
•* it came. 

" Many ludicrous circumftanccs attended it. The 
" ^ Dunces' (for by this name they were called) held 
" weekly clubs, to confult of hoftilities againft the 
•• author ; one wrote a Letter to a great minifter, 
•* afluring him Mr. Pope was the greateft enemy the 
•* government had ; and another bought his image 
•* in clay, to execute him in effigy; with which fad 
•^ fort of fatisfadion the gentlemen were a little com-' 
** for ted. 

** Some falfe editions of the book having an owl 
** in their frontifpiece, the true one, to diftinguifli it, 
** fixed in his ftead an afs laden with authors. Then 
** another furreptitious one being printed with the fame 
** afs,thc new edition in odravo returned for diftinftioni 
** to the owl again. Hence arofe a great conteft of 
" bookfeliers againft bookfeliers, and advertifementa 
^* againft advertifements ; fome recommending the 
" edition of the owl, and others the edition of the afs; 
** by which names they came to be diftinguiflied, to 
2 •^ the 
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•• the great honour alfo of the gentlemen of the 
« ' Dunciad'." 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contem« . 
plated his vidtory over the *^ Dunces*' with great 
exultation ; and fuch was his delight in the tumult 
which he had raifed, that for a while his natural fen- 
fibility was fufpended, and he read reproaches and; 
invedlives without emotion, confidering them only 
as the neceflary effects of that pain which he rejoiced 
in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own 
confcffion, he was the aggreflbr; for nobody believes 
that the letters in the *' Bathos'' were placed at ran- 
dom; and it may be difcovered that, when he thinks 
himfelf concealed, he indulges the common vanity 
of common men, and triumphs in thofe diftin&ions 
which he affefted to defpife. He is proud that his 
bobk was prefented to the King and Queen by the 
right honourable Sir Robert Walpole; he is proud 
that they had read it before; he is proud that the 
edition was taken off by the nobility and perfons 
of the firft diftindion. 

The edition of which he fpeaks was, I believe, 
that which, by telling in the text the names, and. in 
the notes the harafters, of thofe whom he had fati- 
rifed, was made intelligible and diverting. The 
criticks had now declared their approbation of the 
plan, and the common reader began to like it without 
fear; thofe who were ftrangers to petty literature, 
and therefore unable to decypher initials and blanks, 
had now names and perfons brought within their view; 
and delighted in the vifible effedl of thofe Ihafts of 
malice, which they had hitherto contemplated, as 
fliot into the air. 

Dennis, 
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proTocation now given hira> 
renewed the enmity which had for a rime been ap* 
peafed by mutual civilities; and publiftied remarks^ 
^wbkh he hud till then fupprefled, upon the "Rape 
of the Lock/* Many more grunibled in ftcref, 
vented their refentment in the newfpapers by epi- 
grams or invedlives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned a* laving Burnet 
Hth ** pioua paflion/* pretended that bis moral cha- 
iSer was iniured, and for fome time declared his 
cfolution to take vengeance with a cudgel. But 
?opeappeafcd hlm^ by changing *^ pious paflion*' to 
** cordial frtendihtp;" and by a note, in which he 
vehemently difclatms the malignity of meaning im- 
lUted to the firft expreflion, 

Aaron Hill, who was reprefented as diving for the 
^rize, expoftulated with Pope in a manner fo muck 
luperior to all mean folicicationi that Pope was re- 
luced to fneak and Ihuffle^ fnmetimes to deny, and 
fome times to apologise ; he firft endeavours to wounds 
ind is then afraid to own that he meant a blow. 

The ^* Dunciad/' in the complete edirion, is ad- 
Jrefled to Dr* Swift: of the notes, part were written 
)y Dr. Arbuthnot; and an apologetical Letter was 
[prefixed, figned by Cleland, but fuppofed to have 
been written by Pope* 

After this general war upon Dulnefs he feems to 
Ikave indulged himfelf awhile in tranquillity* but his 
ffubfcquent productions prove that he was not idle- 
He publifhed (1731) ^ poem on ** Tafle,** in which 
he very particularly and fevefely criticifes the boufe, 
the furniture, the gardens, and the cntertainmentf 
of Timon, a man of great wealth and little tafte. 
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By Timon he was univerfally fuppofed, and by *Jic 
Earl ot Burlington, to whom the poem is addreiliedy 
W4S privately faid to mean the Dul^e of Chandos ; a 
man perhaps too much delighted with pomp and 
ihpw, but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who 
hdd confequently the voice of the publick in bi$ 
favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raifed againlt the 
ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who was faid ta 
have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a 
prefent of a thoufand pounds, and who gained the 
opportunity of infulting him by the kindnefs of bis 
invitation. 

The receipt of the thoufand pounds Pope pub^ 
lickly denied ; but from the reproach which the at- 
tack on a character fo amiable brought upon him, he 
tried all means of efcaping. The name of Cleland 
was again employed in an apology, by which no man 
was fatisHed; and he was at laft reduced to ihelter 
his temerity behind diffimulation, and endeavour to 
make that dilbelieved which he never had confidence 
openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory letter to 
the Duke, which was anfwered with great magnani- 
mity, as by a man who accepted his excufe without 
believing his profejQSons. He faid, that to have ri- 
diculed his tafte, or his buildings, had been an in- 
different adion in another man ; but that in Pope, 
after the reciprocal kindnefs that had been ex- 
changed between them, it had been lefs eafily ex- 
cufed. 

Pope, in one of his Letters, complaining of the 
treatment which his poem had found, " owns that 

" fuch 
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>* liich criticks can intimidate him, ray almdft pcr- 
^* fuadc him to write no more, which is a complU 
*^ ment this age deferves/* The man who threatens 
the world is always ridiculous ; for the world can 
eafily'go. on without t)im, and in a ihort time will 
peafe to mifs him. I have heard of an idiot, who 
cfcd to revenge his vexations by lying all night 
upon the bridge. " There is nothing,** fays Juvenal, 
" that a man will i)ot believe in his own favour." 
Pope had been flattered tiH he thought himfelf one 
of the moving powers in the fyftem of life. When 
he talked of laying down his pen, thofe who fat 
yound him intreated and implored •, and felf-love did 
not fpffer him to fufpedt that they went away and 
laughed* 

/fhc following year deprived him of Gay> a man 
whom be had known early, and whom he feemed to 
love with more tendernefs than any other of his lite- 
rary friends. Pope was now forty-four y^ars old ; an 
age at which the mind begins lefs eafily to admit new 
confidence, and the will to grow lefs flexible, and 
when, therefore, the departure of an pld friend is 
very acutely felt. 

In the next year he loft has mother, not by an un- 
expeded death, for flie had lafted. to the -age of 
ninety-three; but flie did not die unlamented. The 
filial piety of Pope was in the higheft degree amiable 
and exemplary; his parents had the happinefs of 
living till he waft«t the fummit of poetical reputa- 
tion, jtill he was at eafe in his fortune, and without a 
rival in his fame, and found no diminution of his 
rcfped: or tendernefs, Wh^itever was his pride, to 
ihcm he was obedient ; and whatever was his irrita^ 

1 2 bility, 
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bilitj% to tbem he was gentle. Life hai, among itf 
foothingand quiet comforts, few things better to give 
than fuch a fon. 

One of the pafTages of Pope's life, which fecms to 
defcrvc fomc enquiry, was a pyblication of Letters 
between him and many of his friends, which falling 
into the hands of Curll, a rapacious bookfellcr of no 
good fame, M^cre by him printed and fold. This vo- 
lume, containing fome Letters from noblemen^ Pope 
incited a profecution again ft him in the Houfe of 
Lords for breach of privilege, and attended himfclf 
to ftimulate the refentraent of his friends, Curll ap- 
peared at the bar, and, knowing himfelf in no great 
danger, fpoke of Pope with very little reverence* 
<^ He has," faid Curll, *^ a knack at verfifyjng, but 
*^ in profe I think myfelf a match for him/* When 
the orders of the Houfe were examined, none of them 
appeared to have been infringed ; Curll went away 
triumphant; and Pope was left ro fcek fome other 
remedy. 

Curirs account was, that one evening a man in a 
clergyman*s gown, but with a lawyer^s band, brought 
and offered to fale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope*s cpifto^lary eorrefpon- 
dence ; then he aflted no name, and was told 
none, but gave the price demanded, and thought 
himfelf authorifcd to ufe his purchafc to his own ad- 
vantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the tranfaaion, 
it is reafonable to believe, becaufe no falfehood 
was ever detected; and when fomc years afterwards 
I mentioned it to Llntot, the fon of Bernard, he de* 
dared bis opinion to be, that Pope knew better than 

4 ^^Y 
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«\y hoAy clfc how Curll obtained the copies^ btcaufc 
another patcel was at the fame time fent to himfelf, 
for which no price had ever been demanded, as 
he madb known his refolution not to pay a por« 
ter, and confequently not to deal with a namelefs 
agent. 

Such care bad been taken to make them publick^ 
that they were fent at once to two bookfellers ; to 
Curll^ who was likely to feize them as a prey ; and 
tc Lintot, who might be expefted to give Pope in- 
formation of the feeming injury • Lintot, I believe, 
did nothing: and Curll did what was expected. 
That to make them publick was the only purpofe 
may be tealbnably fuppofed, becaufe the numbers 
o&red to fale by the private meflengers ihewed that 
kope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
tmpreffion* 

It feems that Pope, being defirous of printing his 
Letters, and not knowing how to do, without irnpu- 
tation of vanity, what has in this country been done 
very rarely, contrived an appearance oi compulfion; 
diat when he could complain that his Letters were 
iorrcptitioully publifhed, he might decemly and de- 
fenfively publifli them himfelf. 

Pope's private correfpondence, thus promulgated, 
ihled the nation with the praifes of his candour, ten- 
dtmefs, and benevolence, the purity of his purpofes, 
and the fidelity of his fricndlhip. There were feme 
Letters which a very good or a very wife man 
would wilh fupprefled ; but, as they had been' 
sdready expofed^ it was impra^cable now to retrad: 

them. 

I 3 From 
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From the perufal of thofe Letters, Mr. Allen firft 
conceived the defire of knowing him ; and with fa 
much zeal did he cultivate the friendfhip which he 
had newly formed, that, when Pope told his purpofc 
of vindicating his own property by a genuine cditi(MT, 
he offered to pay the coft. 

This however Pope did not accept ; but in time 
folicited a fubfcription for a Quarto volume, which 
appeared (1737), I believe, with, fufficicnt profit. In 
the Preface he tclU, that his Letters were repofiied 
in a friend's Ubrary, faid to be the Earl of Oxford's, 
and that the copy thence ftolen was fent.to the prefix 
The ftory was doubilefs received with difierent dc-* 
grees of credit. It may be fufpe^ed that the Preface 
to the Mifcellanies were written to prepare the pub-, 
lick for fuch an incident ; and . to Arengthen tbu 
opinion, James Worfdale, a painter, who^ was en>- 
ployed in clandeftinc negotiations, but whofe vera- 
city was very doubtful, declared that be. was the mcf^ 
fenger who carried, by Pope's dircftion, the books, 
to CurlL 

When they were thus publlfhed and avowed, a^ 
they had relation to recent fads, and perfons either 
then living or not yet forgotten, they may be f^p* 
pofed to have found readers -, but, as. the fadts w^re 
minute, and the charaders, being either private pr 
literary, were little known, or little regarded ; they 
awaked no popular kindnefs or refentment ; the bopk 
never became much the fubjedof converfation; fam© 
read it as a contemporary hiftory, and fome perhaps 
as a model of epiftolary language ; but thofe who 
read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore was. 
added by it to fame or envy ; nor do I remember 

that 
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•that it produced either publick praife, or publick 
cenfure. 

It had, however, in fome degree, the recom- 
mendation of novelty. Our language had few Let- 
ters, except thofe of ftatefmen. Howcl indeed, 
about a century ago, publilhed his Letters, which are 
commended by Morhoff, and which alone of his 
hundred volumes continue his memory. Loveday*s 
Letters were printed only once; thofe of Herbert and 
Suckling arc hardly known. Mrs. Phillips's [Orin- 
da's] are equally negleded: and thole of Wallh feem 
written as exercifes, and were never fent to any living 
miflrefs or friend. Pope's epiftolary excellence had 
an open field ; he had no Engliih rival, living or 
•dead. 

■ Pope is feen in this coUeftion as connected with 
the other contemporary wits, and certainly fuiScrs no 
difgrace in the comparifon : but it muft be remem- 
bered, that he had the pdwer of. favouring himfelf ; 
he might have originally had publication in his 
mind, and have written with care", or have after- 
wards felefted thofe which he had nioft happily con- 
ceived, or mod diligently laboured : and 1 know not 
whether there does not appear fomething more ftu- 
died and artificial in his produdions than the reft, ex» 
ccpt one long Letter by Bblingbroke, compbfed with 
all the fkiil and indufti^' of a protetfed author. It is 
indeed not eafy to diftinguifh affeftation from habit ; 
he that has orice ftudio'ufly formed a ftyle, rarely 
writes afterwards with completp eafe. Pope may be 
faid to write always with his reputation in his head ; 
Swift perhaps like a main that remembered he was 
writing to Pope; but ^Arbuthnof, like one who 

I 4 lets 
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lets thougfacs drop from bis pea as tbey rife into his 
mind* 

Before ibefe Letters appeared, he pubUfbed tbe firft 
parr of what he perfuadcd himfelf to think a fyftc^ti 
of Ef hicks, uoder the title of an ** Elfay on Man;" 
which, if his Lfrttcr to Swift (of Sept, 14, 1715) 
be Tightly cxpbined by the commeniator, had been 
eight years unuer his coniideration, and of which 
he feems to have deJlred the fuccefs with great folt* 
cicude. He had now many open, and doubtlefs 
many fccrct enemies* The *' Dunces^' were yet 
fmarting with the war; and the fuperioriry i^hich he 
publlckly arrogated^ difpofcd the world to wiib his 
bumiliation. 

All this be knew, and agaiaft all this he provided. 
His own name, and that of his friend to whom the 
work is infcribed, were in the firit editions carefuUy 
fupprelfed i and the poem, being of a new kind, was 
afcribcd to one or another, as favour determined^ or 
conji£tLre wandered - it was given, fays Warbuxton, 
to e.ery man, except him ooly who could write it. 
Thofe who like only when they like the author, 
and who ^re under the dominion of a name, cQfi< 
demned it ; and thofe admired it who are willing to 
fc3tter praife at random, which while it is un^ppro- 
priaied excites no envy, Thofe friends of Pope, that 
were truftcd with the fecret, went about laviihing 
honours on tbe new born poetj and hinting that 
Pope was never fo much in danger from any former 
rivaU 

To (hofe authors whom he had perfonally offended, 
and 10 tbofe whofe opinion the world con fide red as 
d|uiive^ and whum he iyfpcfted of envy or malcvo* 

lence. 
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:T)CCt be fcnt his Effiy at a prcfcnt before publica* 
tion* ihat they cnight defeat their own eomify bf 
[praifcf which they could not afterwards decently 
retract. 

WiEh thefe precautions, in 1733 was publiflied 
the firft part of the '• Effay on Man.** There had 
Htn for fome time a report that Pope was bufyupoa 

Syftero of Morality ; but this defign was not dif- 
covered in the new poem, which had a form and a 
fitk with which its readers were unacquainted. Its 
reception was not uniform ; fotne thought it a very 
impcrfeft piece, though not without good linest 
|\\ hile the author was unknown, fome, as will always 
aappen, favi^ured him as an adventurer, and ft*me 

jnlured him as an intruder i but all thought him 
ibove negled i the die increafcd, and edit ions were 

lultiplied. 

1 be fubfequent editions of the fir ft Epiftlc cx- 
kibited two memorable corrections. At firfl, the poet 

vd his friend 

Expatiate freely o*er this fcene of nian> 
A mighty maze ^/ WQth whhsut a fhn : 

F^or which he wrote afterward s» 

A mighty maze, hut not without a plan: 

>r, if there was no plan, it was in vain to defcrlbe or 
trace the maze. 
The other akeratioD was of thefe lines i 

And fpite of pride, mdin thy nafan^s fpiti^ 
One truth is clear, whatever is, i^ right ; 

but 
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but having afterwards difcoverred, orbcen fhewn, thar 
the •• truth** whidi fubfiftW ".in fpitc of reafoa'^ 
(duld not:be very •> clear// be fubftitilCPd ■ • 

iVnd fpitc of pridc^ injrrin^ ^^!if*^*^/t^f^, .• . 

Td'fticK ov'erfights will the thoft vigbfbtiSf mmd be 
liable vrticniriaf Snpteyedar Mce ujH^h argument 

and pcetiy. -^ "- . .• ';: -o... • '^■: 

Thef fecoiid and third Epiftlw; v^tf^ iftrtSlJIhed ; and 
Pope 'waft, I believe, more' and «icfre Tdf^ftcd of 
writing' them i at laft, in 17341 'he' aV6Wed the fourth^ 
and claimed the honour of a moral poet.; 

In the conclufion-it' is fuffieiently acknowledgedi 
that the doQrine of the ** Effay on Man** was received 
from Bolingbroke, who is faid to have ridiculed Pope, 
among thofe who enjoyed his confidence^ as having 
adopted and advanced principles of which he did not 
-perceive the confequence^ and as blindly propagating 
Opinions contrary to his jown. That thofe communi- 
cations had been confolidated into a fchemc regularly 
drawn, and delivered to Pope, from whom it re- 
turned only transformed from profe toverfe, has been 
fcported, but hardly can be true. The Fflay plainly 
appears the fabrick of a poet : what Bolingbroke 
fupplied could be only the firft principles ; the 
order, illuftration, and embellifhments, muft all be 
Pope's. 

Thefe principles it is not my bufinefsto clear from 
obfcurity, dogmatifm, or falfehood; but they were 
not immediately examined ; philofophy and poetry 
have not often the fame readers ; and the Effay 
abounded in fplendid amplifications and fparkling 

fentences. 
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icnteocies, which were • rc^d and admired with ntf 
great, attention to their ultimate purpofe ;. its flowers 
caught the eye, which did not fee what the gay 
foliage concealed, and for a time flouriihed. in 
the futiihine of univferfal aj)probatiQii« So tittle 
was any evil tendency difcovered* that- as. inno- 
cence is uafufpicious, . many, read it for a manual 
of piety* 

Its reputation fooo iavited a tranflator. It was fir ft 
tuiT^ed into French profe^ and afterwards by Refnel 
i|Qto yerfe. .Both tranilations fell intOithe hands of 
C(04ra^» who firft, wh^n he had the verfion^n-profey 
U'flQCo.a general cenfure, and, afterwards reprinted 
Re{iier$ verdoni wittx particular remark& uppn every. 

Cioufaz was a. frokffpx of Switzerland^ eminent for 
hi? tr^atife ?o^ Logick, and .^s.;fVExa|n>en, de Pyr*- 
tl^onifoie;'^ and,, ho^yever; Uxtb. known, on regarded 
^e^c^ ;Wa3 no n^ean antfgiQnift.. .His. mind was one 
gf thofe in which philofophy and piety ^re .happily 
unite^;. He was accuilomed to argument.. and .dif- 
quiijtion, and perha^is was grown too deiirqus)of.de« 
t^^ii^g faults ; but. hi? inteptions were alvyfiys tight, 
hi^ opinions were folid, and his religion pure. . 

His inceffant vigilancci for the promotion of piety 
difpofed him to look with diftruft upon' all rnetaphy- 
fical fyften:^s of Theology,. and all fchcmes qf vir- 
tue and ha^pinefs purely ratioi)al; and therefore 
It was not Ippg before he was perfu|ided that th^-po- 
fitions of Pope, as they terminated for the moft part 
in .patural religion, were intended to draw mankind 
away, from revelation, . and to repr-efent the whole 
courfe of things as a neceflary concatenation of in- 
I * diffoluble 
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diflbluble fatality; and It is undentablei that in 
many paiTages a religious eye may cafily difcovcr 
expre&ons not very favourable to monls» or to 
liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make bis ap- 
pearance in the firft rank$ of learning. He was a matt 
of vigorous facuhies, a mind fervid and vehement, 
fupplicd by inccflant and unlimited enquiry, with won- 
derful extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had 
not opprefled his imagination^ nor clouded his perfpi- 
cacity# To every work he brought a memory full 
fraught, together with a fancy fertile of original com- 
btnattons^ and at once exerted the powers of the 
fcholar^ the reafoner, and the wit. But his knowledge 
was too multifarious to be always txz&j and his pur- 
fuits too eager to be always cautious. His abilities 
gave him an haughty confidence, which he difdained 
to conceal or mollify j and his impatience of oppofi- 
lion difpofcd him to treat his adverfarics with fuch 
contemptuous fuperiority as made his readers com- 
monly his enemies, and excited againft the advocate 
the wiihes of fomc who favoured the caufe* He feems 
to have adopted the Roman Emperor's deter mi na- 
tion^ ederint dum metuani ; he ufed no allurements of 
gentle language^ but wilhed to compel rather than 
perfuade. 

His llyle is copious without feledton, and forcible 
without neatnefs i he took the words that prefcnced 
themfelves ; his di^ion is coarfe and impure, and 
his fentences are unmeafured. 

He had, in the early part of his life, pleafed him- 
felf with the notice of inferior wits, and correfponded 
with the enemies of Pope. A Letter was produced, 

when 
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len ne had perhaps him feU forgotten it, In which 

le tells Concanen, *' Drydcn I obferve borrows for 

" want of lei Lure, and Pope for want of genius; Mil- 

" ton out of pride, and Addifon out of modcfty,'* 

Uid when Theobald publlihed ** Shakfpeare,*' in op- 

^fition to PopC| the beli notes were fup plied by 

Tarburton* 

But the time was now come when Warburton was 
change his opinion; and Pope was to 6nd a dcfcn- 
!er in him tvho had contributed fo much to the exalta- 
ttton of his rivaL 

The arrogance of Warburton excited againft him 
Pcvery artifice of offence, and therefore it may be 
[fuppofcd that his union with Pope was cenfured a» 
[hypocridcal inconftancyj but furely to think dif- 
ffcrently, at dilFercnt times, of poetical merit, may 
fbe eafily allowed. Such opinions arc often ad- 
ftnitted, and difmiffcd, witliout nice examination. 
[Who is there that has not found reafon for change 
[ing his mind about queClIons of greater Import* 
imnct ? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook^ 
' without foHcitation, to refcue Pope from tlie talons* 
of Croufaz, by freeing him from the imputation o£ 
'favouring fatality, or rejecting revelation j and from 
fQonth to month continued a vindication of the *'E(- 
*' fay on Man/' in the literary journal of that time 
called ** rhe Republick of Lctttrs/' 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency 
of his own work, was glad that the pofitions, of 
which he perceived himfelf not to know the full 
meanings could by any mode of interpretation be 
made to mean well* How much he was |»lcafed with 

his 
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his gratrnt^usdefender^ the following Letter evidently 
ihews ; 

**SIR> April II, 1739. 

*^ I have juft received from Mr. R. two more of 
*' your Letters. It is in the gieateft )iurry imagioable 
•* that I write this ; but I cannot help thanking yoU 
" in particular for your third Letter, which is fa 
** extremely clear, Ihort, and full, that I think Mr. 
** Croufaz ought never to have another anfwer, and 
** deferved not fo good an one. I can only fay, you 
^' do him too much honour, and me too much right, 
*' fo odd as the expreffion feems ; for you have made 
*' my fyftem as clear as I ought to have done, and 
** could not. It is indeed the fame fyftem as mine, 
" but illuftrated with a ray of your own, as they fay 
*' our natural body is the fame ftill when it is glori* 
*^ fied. I am fure I like it better than I did before, 
•* and fo will every man elfe. I know I meant juft 
*' what you explain ; but I did not explain my own 
" meaning fo well as you. You underftand me a^ 
*^ well as I do myfelf ; but you exprefs me better 
*' than I could exprefs myfelf. Pray accept the 
*' (incereft acknowledgements. I cannot but wilh 
" thefe Letters were put together in one Book, and 
** intend (with your leave) to procure a tranflation of 
** part at lead, or of all of them into French ; but 
" 1 Ihall not proceed a ftep without your confent and 
•^ opinion, &c.'' 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpa- 
tory comment, Pope teftified that, whatever migh^; 
be the feeming or real import of the principles 
which he had received from Bolingbroke, he had not 
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inteivtioDally attacked religion y and BolingbrolcCy tf 
hp meant to make him, without his own confent, an 
inftrument of mifchief, found him now engaged, with 
his eyes open, on the fide of truth. 
. It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope , 
his real opinions. He once difcovered them to Mr* 
Hooke, who related them again to Pope, and wa» 
told by him that he m.uft have miflaken the meaning 
of what he heard ; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's 
uneaiinefs incited him to defire an explanation, de* 
dared that Hooke had roifunderftood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn his 
pupil from him : and a little before Pope's death 
they had a difpute, from which they parted with mu- 
tual averfion. 

From this time Pope lived in the clofeft intimacy 
with his commentator, apd. amply rewarded his kind- 
nefs and his zeal; for. he introduced him to Mr. 
Murray, by wbpfe. intereft he became preacher at 
I^i^coln's Inn, and. to Mr. i^llen, who gave him 
his niece and his e{tatje,raqd.by confequence a biihop* 
ripk. When he diedj, bejeft him the property of his 
works ; a legacy why^h may be reafonably eftimated 
at four thoufand pounds. 

. Pofpe's fondneft for the *^ Effay on Man" appeared 
by his defire of its propagation. Dobfon, who had 
gained reputation by his vcrfion of Prior's " Solo- 
mon,-' was employed by him to tranllate it into Latin 
verfe,yAnd was for that purpofe feme time at Twick- 
enham ; but he left his work, whatever was the rea- 
fon, unfiniflbed; and, by Benfon's invitation, under- 
took the, longer taik of *' Paradife Loft/' Pope then 
defired hb friend to find a fcholar who Ihould turn 

his 
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Pope lived at thi% time ammg ihe Greai\ wtth thai 
reception and refpcft ta \^hich his works entitted 
bim, and which he had not im|>aircd by anv private 
niilcoaduit or factious pardaliiy. Though Poling- 
broke was his fnenJ, Wal] ;>le ^n% not hi«i enemy; 
but treated him with fo mui;h confiJeration as, at his 
fcqueft^ to folicit and obtain irom the French Mt-' 
uilter an abbey for Mr. Soiithcot^ which he confi- 
dcred htmfelf as obliged to reward, by this exertion 
of his intereft, for the becefit which he had received 
from his attendance in a long iPneff. 

It was faid, that, when the Court was at Richmond, 
Queen Caroiine had declared her intention to vific 
bim. This may have been only a c^relefs efflifioni 
thought on no more: the report of fuch notice, how- 
ever, was foon in niany mouths ; and if 1 do not forget 
or mifapprehend Savage's account, Pope pretending 
to decline what was not yet offered ^ left his houfe tor 
a time, not, 1 fuppofe for any other reafon than left 
be ihould be thought to flay at home in expedation 
of an honour which would not be conferred He was 
therefore angry at S^ift, who reprelents him as *'rC' 
•* fuiing the vilits of a Queen ," becaufe he knew 
that what had never been offered had never been 
refufed, 

Eeiidc the general fyftem of moralityp fuppofcd to 
be contained in the ** Eflay on Man," it was his in* 
tcntion to write diftinft poems upon the different 
duties or conditions of life ; one of which is the 
tpilllc to tord Bathurft (1733) on the '* Ule of 

« Riches/' 
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** Riches,** a piece on which he declared great labour 
to have been bellowed *• 

Into this poem fome hints are hiftorically thrown, 
and fome known charaAers are introduced, with 
iG^thers of which it is difficult to fay how fat they are 
teal or fiditious; but the praife of Kyrl, the Man of 
Rofi, dcferves particular examination, who, after a 
lodg and pompous enumeration of his publick works 
Md private charities, is faid to have diffufed all thofe 
bleffings from five hundred a year. Wonders are 
Willingly told, and willingly heard. The truth is, 
that Kyrl was a man of known integrity and adlive 
l>cnevolence, by whofe folicitation the wealthy were 
t>€rfuaded to pay contributions to his charitable 
ichemes \ this influetice he obtained by an example 
of liberality exerted to the utmpft extent of his 
power^ and was thus enabled to give mote than he 
had* This account Mr* Viftor received from the 
tninifter of the place ; and I Kave prefcrved it, that 
the praife of a good man, being made more credible, 
may be more folid. Narrations of romantick and 
impradicable virtue will be read with wonder, buc 
that which is unattainable is recommended in vain i 
that good may be endeavoured, it muft be ftiewn to 
be ppffible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing the cere- 
mony of burning the Pope, and by mentioning 
with fome indignation the infcription on the Mo- 
nument. 

• Spehoe. 
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When thii poem was firft publiflied, the dialogue, 
having no letters of dircdtton, was perplexed and ob* 
fcure* Pope feenis to have written with no very 
diftind idea ; for he calls that an ** Epiftle to 
*^ BaThurll/* in which Bathurit is introduced as 
fpeaking* 

He afterwards (1734) infcribed to Lord Cobham, 
his ** Characters of Men/' written with clofe attention 
to the operations of ihe mind and modiBcations of life* 
In this poem he has endeavoured to eftablifli and ex- 
emplify his favourite theory of the ruling Paffion^ by 
which he means an original direction of defire to 
fome particular objedtj an innate affeftion which 
gives all aft ion a determinate and invariable ten- 
dency, and opera tei upon the whole fyftem of life, 
cither openly^ or more fecretly by the intervention of 
fome accidental or fuboidinate propenfion. 

Of any paffion, thus innate and irrcfifliblei the ex. 
jiflence may reafonably be doubted* Human charac- 
[tcrs are by no means conftant : men change by change 
jf place, of fortune, of acquaintance ; he who is at 
Cone time a lover of pleaiure, is at another a lover of 
money. Thofc indeed who attain any excellencei 
commonly fpend life in one purfuit; for excellence 
is not often gained upon eafier terms* But to the 
particular fpccies of excellence men are direfted, not 
by an afcendant planet or predominating humour, 
but by the firft book which they read, fome early 
converfation which they heard, or fome accident 
which excited ardour and emulation. 

k mcft be at Icaft allowed that this ruling Paffion^ 
antecedent to reafon and obfervation, muft have an 

objed 
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objcdt independent on human contrivance ; for there 
can be no natural defire of artificial good. No man 
therefore can be born, in the drift acceptation, a 
lover of money 1 for he may be born where money 
does not exift : nor can he be born, in a moral 
fenfe, a lover of his country ; for fociety, politically 
regulated, is a ftate contradiftinguiihed from a ftate 
of nature ; and any attention to that coalition of in- 
terefts which makes the happine6 of a country, is 
poilible only to tbofe whom enquiry and refleftioa 
have enabled to comprehend it. 

This doftrine is in itfelf pernicious as well as falfe: 
its tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of 
moral predeftination, or,over*ruling principle which 
cannot be refitted ; he that admits it, is prepared to 
comply with , every defire that caprice or oppor* 
tunity Ihall excite, and to flatter himfelf that he 
fubmits only to the lawful dominion of Nature^ 
in obeying the refiftlefs authority of his ruJing 
JPaffion. 

; Pope has formed his theory with fo little ikill, 
that, in the examples by which he illuftrates and 
confirms it, hs has confounded paffions, appetites, 
and habits. 

To the /' Charafters of Men,*' he added foon 
after, in an Epiftle fuppofed to have been addrefled 
to Martha Blount, but which the laft edition has taken 
from her, the •* Charafters of Women.'* This poem, 
which was laboured with great diligence, and in the 
author's opinion with great fuccefs, was neglefted 
at its firft publication, as the commentator fuppofes, 
becaufe the publick was informed, by an advertife- 
ment, that it contained no CharaRer drawn from the 
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Life ; an afferrion which Pope probably did not ^%^ 
pcdfc to wifli to have been believed, and which he 
foon gave his readers fuflkicnt leafon to diftroft, by 
telling them in a note, that the work wa» imperfed, 
becaule part of bis fubje£t wa» Vke too bigb to be yet 
expofed. 

The time however foon came, m which it was fafe 
to difplay the Dutcbefs of Marlborcmgh under the 
name of Aioffa ; and her charader was inferred with 
no great h€MK>ttr to tbe writer's gratitude. 

He publiihed from time to time (between 1730 and 
1740) Imitations of different poems of Horace, ge^ 
nerally with his name, and once, as was fufpe&ed, 
without it. What he was upon moral principles 
afhamed to own, be ought to have fupprefled. Of 
thefe pieces it is ufelefs to fettk the dates> as they bad 
feldom much relation to the times, and perhaps had 
been long in his bands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancient» ZH 
familiarifed, by adapting their fentiments to modern 
topicks, by making Horace iay of Shakfj)earc what 
he originally faid of Ennius, and accommodating 
bis fatircs on Pancolabus and Nomentanus to the flat- 
terers and prodigals of our own time, was fipft prac- 
tiftd in the reign of Charles the Second by OWharw 
and Rochcfter, at leaft I remember no inftances 
more ancient. It is a kind of middhc compofitioa 
between tranllation and original defigr^., which pleafes 
when the thoughts are unexpedediy applicable, and 
the parrallels lucky. It feems to have been Pope's 
favourite amufement ; for he has carried it further 
than any former poet. 

He 
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He publiflied likcwifc a revival, in fmoother niim- 
bei-s, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recom- 
mended to him by the Duke of Shrewftury and the 
£arl of Oxford. They made no great imprcffion on 
the publick. Pope feems to have known their imbe- 
cillity, and therefore fuppreffcd them while he was 
yet contending to rife in reputation, but ventured 
them when he thought their deficiences more likely 
to be imputed to Donne than to himfelf. 

Th^ Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which feems to be 
derived in its firft defign from Boileau's Addrefs a fen 
Efprit, was publiflied in January 1735, about a 
thoiith before the death of him to whom it is infcribed. 
It is to be regretted, that either honour or pleafure 
ihould have been miffed by Arbuthnot; a man efti- 
niable for his learning, amiable for his life, and ve- 
ncfablc for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehenlion, 
Jkilful in his profeffion, verfed in the fciences, ac* 
cjuainted with ancient literature, and able to animate 
his mafs of knowledge by a bright and adive ima- 
gination ; a fcholar with great brilliance of wit ; a 
tvit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and difco- 
vered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope feems to reckon with the pub* 
lick, . He vindicates himfelf from cenfures ; and with 
dignity, rather than arrogance, enforces his own 
claims to kindnefs and refpedl. 

Into this poem are interwoven feveral paragraphs 
which had been before printed as a fragment, and 
among them the fatirical lines upon Addifon, of 
which the laft couplet has been twice corietted. It 
was ac iirft, 
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Who would not fmile if fuch a man there be i 
Who would not laugh if Addifon were he I 

Then, 

Who would not grieve if fuch a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addifon were he ? 

At laft it is. 

Who but rauft laugh if fuch a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he i 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Her- 
Vey, who had diftinguiibed himfelf as a fteady ad- 
herent to the Miniftry ; and, being offended with a 
contemptuous anfwer to one of his pamphlets ♦, had 
iummoned Pulteney to a dueU Whether he or Pope 
made the firft attack, perhaps, cannot now be eafily 
known : he had written an inve^ive againft Pope, 
whom he calls, ** Hard as thy heart, and as thy 
** birth obfcure ;" and hints that his father was a 
baiter. To this Pope wrote a reply in verfe and 
profe; the verfes are in this poem; and the profe, 
though it was never fent, is printed among his Let» 
ters, but to a cool reader of the prefent time exhibits 
nothing but tedious malignity. 

His laft Satires, of the general kind, were two 
Dialogues, named, from the year in which they were 
publlfhed, " Seventeen Hundred and Thirty. eight.'* 
In thcfe poems many arc praifed and many reproached. 
Pope was then entangled in the oppofition ; a fol* 
lower of the Prince of Wales, who dined at his 
houfe, and the friend of many who obftrudted and 
cenfurcd the condudt of the Minifters. His political 

♦ Intituled, *« Sedition and dcfamntion difplayed,*' 8vo, 1733. It. 
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partiality was too plainly fliewn : he forgot the pru- 
dence with which he pafTed, in his earlier years, un* 
injured and unoffending, through much more violent 
conflids of fadion. 

In the firft Dialogue, having an opportunity of 
praifing Allen of Bath, he a/ked his leave to men- 
tion him as a man not illuftrious by any merit of his 
anceftors, and called him in his verfes '* low-born 
" Allen." Men are feldom fatisfied with praife in- 
troduced or followed by any mention of defedt. 
Allen feems not to have taken any pleafure in his epi* 
thct, which was afterwards foftened into ** humble 
" Allen/' 

In the fecond Dialogue he took fome liberty with 
one of the Foxes, among others; which Fox, in a 
reply to Lyttleton, took an opportunity of repaying, 
by reproaching him with the friendlhip of a lam- 
pooner, who fcattered his ink without fear or decency, 
and againft whom he hoped the refentment of the 
Legiflature would quickly be difcharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a fmall poet, 
was fummoned before the Lords for a poem called 
** Manners,*' together with Dodfley his publiflier. 
Whitehead, who hung loofe upon fociety, fculked 
and efcaped ; but Dodfley's (hop and family made 
his appearance neceffary. He was, however, foon 
difmifled; and the whole procefs was probably in- 
tended rather to intimidate Pope, than to punilh 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot 
with the poet, nor drew his pen upon ftatefmen. 
That he defifted from his attempts of reformation 
3$ imputed^ by his commentator^ to his defpair of 

K 4 pre- 
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prevailing over the corruption of the time. He was 
not likely to have been ever of Qpinion, that thft 
<Jread of his fatire would countervail the love of 
power or of money ; he pleafed himfelf with being 
iiTiportant: and formidable, and gratified fometimes 
his pride, and fpmetimes his refentment; till at lad 
Jie began to thipk he Ihould be more fafe, if he ww<^ 

li^fs bvjiy. 

The " Memoirs of Scrihlerus/' publiflied al>au| 
this time, extend only to the firft booH of a worj^ 
projeded in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, 
who ufed to ineet ip the time qf Queen Anne, an4 
denominated themfelves the " Scriblerps Club/* 
Their purpofe was to cepfure the abufes of learning 
by a fiditious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They 
were difperfed; the delign was never completed; 
and Warburtpn larnents its mifcarriage, as an event 
very difaftrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be eftimated by this fpecimen, 
which feems to be the produdlion of Arbuthnot, with 
a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more 
will not be much lamented; for the follies which 
the writer ridicules are fp little praftifed, that they 
are not known ; nor can the fatire be underftood bu^f 
by the learned: he raifes phantoms of abfurdity, 
and then drives them away, He cures difeafes th^t 
were never felt. 

For this ^-eafon this joint produfiion of three great 
writers has never obtained any notice from mankind j 
it has been little read, or when read has been for-^ 
gotten, as no man could be vyifer, better, or iii^rrierj 
by rememberi»g if. 

Th« 
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The dcfign cannot boaft of much originality; for 
befides its general refemblancc to Don Quixote, thert 
will be found in it particular imitations (^ the Hiftor^ 
of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried fo much of it into Ireland as fupplied 
}iim with hints for his Travels*, and with thofe the 
world might have been contented^ though the reft 
had been fuppreifed. 

Pope had fought for imagics and fentiments in t 
region not known to have been explored by many 
other of the £nglifh writers; he had confulted the 
modern vyrkers of Latin poetry^ a clafs of authors 
whom Boileau endeavoured to bring into contempt,' 
.and who are too generally negleded. Pope, how^ 
<ver, was not aihamed of their acquaintance, nor 
ungrateful for the advantages which he might have 
derived from it. A fmall fele&ion from the Italians/ 
4who wrote in Latin, had been publifhcd at Londbn/ 
jftbout the latter end of the laft century^ by a man • 
vbo Qoncealed his name, but vi4iom his PrefaGsibewt 
to have been qualified for his undertaking. Tfaii 
iCOilledtion Pope amplified by more than half, and 
(1740) publilhed it in two volumes, hut injurioullf 
omitted hi3 predecelTor's preface. To thefe books^ 
which had nothing but the mere text, no regard 
was paid, the authors were ftill neglected, and tbo 
^itor was neither praifed nor cenfured. 

He did not fink into idlenefs; he had planned a 
work, which he confidered as fubfequent to his 
^* Effay on Man," qf which he has given this ac- 
count to Dr. Swift. 

* Since difco?ered to have been Atterbury, afterwards Bifhpp 
tf Rochefien R. 

'* March 
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*^ March 25, 1736. 
** If ever I write any more Epiftlet in vcrfc, one 
^ of tbein ihall be addrefled to you. I have long 
^^ concerted it^ and begun it; but I would make 
f^ what bears your name as finiihed as my laft work 
^' ought to be, that is to fay, more finiihed than any 
'' of the reft. The fubjeA is large, and will divide 
** into four Epiftles, which naturally follow the • Effay 
^ on Man ;' viz. i. Of the Extent and Limits of 
^' Human Reafon and Science, 2* A View of the 
^' ufeful and therefore attainable^ and of the unufeful 
^ and therefore unattainable, Arts. 3. Of the Na- 

V ture^ Ends, Application, and ( -fe of different 
•* Capacities. 4. Of the Ufe of L«earning, of the 
^ Science, of the World, and of Wit. It will con- 
^' elude with a fatire againft the Mifapplication of all 
** thefe, exemplified by Pictures, Characters, and 

V Examples.'* 

This work in its full extent, being now' affiided 
with an afthma, and finding the powers of life gra- 
dually declining, he had no longer courage to under- 
take; but, from the materials which he had pro« 
vidcd, he added, at Warburton's requeft, another 
book to the ** Dunciad,** of which the defign is to 
ridicule fuch iludies as are either hopelefs or ufelefs, 
as either purfue what is unattainable, or what, if it 
be attained, is of no ufe. 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had 
been for fome time upon the head of Gibber; a man 
whom it cannot be fuppofed that Pope could regard 
with much kindnefs or eftcem, though in one of the 
imitations of Horace he has liberally enough praifed 
the " Carelcfs Hufband.'*- In the « Dunciad,'* 
I among 
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among other worthlcfs fcribblers, he had mentioned 
Gibber; who, in his " Apology,** complains of the 
great Poet's unkindnefs as more injurious, •• becaufe," 
iays he, " I never have offended him/* 

It might have been expected that Pope fliould 
have been, in fome degree, mollified by this fubmif- 
five gentlenefs, but no fuch confequence appeared. 
Though he condefcended to commend Gibber once, 
he mentioned him afterwards contemptuoufly in one 
of his fatires, and again in his Epiftle to Arbuthnot; 
and in the fourth book of the " Dunciad" attacked 
him with acrimony, to which the provocation is not 
eafily difcoverabie. Perhaps he imagined that, in 
ridiculing the Laureat, he fatirifed tbofe by whom 
the laurel had been given, and gratified that ambi* 
tious petulance with which he affeded to infult the 
great. 

The feverity of this fatire left Gibber no longer 
imy patience. He had confidence enough in his own 
powers to believe that he could difturb the quiet of 
his adverfary, and doubtlefs did not wane inlligators, 
Vbo, without any care about the vidory, defired to 
amufe themfelves by looking on the conteft. He 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which he 
declares his refolution from that time never to bear 
another blow without returning it, and tp tire out 
his adverfary by perfeverance, if he cannot conquer 
him by ftrcngth. 

The inceffant and unappeafable malignity of Pope 
he imputes to a very diftant caufe. After the 
" Three hours after Marriage" had been driven off 
the ftage, by the offence which the mummy and 
crocodile gave the audience, while the exploded 

fcenc 
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fccDC was yet frefli in memory, tc happened that 
Cibber played Bayes in the Rehearfal ; and, as it 
had been ufual to enliven the part by the mention of 
any recent theatrical tranfadionSi he faid, that he 
once thought to have ititroduced bis lovers difguifed 
in a Mummy and a Crocodile. ^ This,'' fays he^ 
^^ was received with loud claps^ which indicated 
^^ contempt of the play/' Pope, who was behind 
the fcenes, meeting him as he left the fiage, attacked 
him, as be fays, with all the virulence of a ** Wit 
•* out of his fenfcs;" to which he replied, " that be 
^^ would take no other notice of what was faid by fo 
^^ particular a man, than to declare, that, as often at 
*' he played that part, he would repeat the fame 
<* provocation,** 

He ihews hb opinion to be, that Pope was one d 
the authors of the play which he fo s^ealoufly de«; 
fended ; and adds an idle ftory of Pope's behaviour 
at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of 
thought or language, and, if fuflfered to remain 
without notice, would have been very foon forgotten. 
Pope had now been enough acquainted with human 
life to know, if his paffion had not been too power- 
ful for his underftanding, that, from a contention 
like his with Cibber, the world feeks nothing but 
diverfion, which is given at the expence of the 
higher charafter. When Cibber lampooned Pope, 
curiofity was excited; what Pope would fay of Cib- 
ber nobody enquired, but in hope that Pope's afpc* 
rity might betray his pain and leflen his dignity. 

He (hould therefore have fufFered the pamphlet to 
Sutter ^nd die, without confeiSng that it flung him. 

The 
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The diflionour of being fliewn as CibberS atitagonift 
could never be compenfated by the vidory. CibbeK 
had nothing to lofe: when Pope had exhaufied all 
his malignity upon him^ he would rife in the efteein 
both (^ his friends and his enemies. Silence on]y 
could have made him defpicable ; the blow which 
did not appear to be felt would have been flruck in 
vain. 

But Pope's irafcibility prevailed, and he refolved 
to tell the whole Englifh world that he was at war 
with Gibber; and^ to ihew that he thought him no 
common adverfary, he prepared no common ven*^ 
geance ; he publiihed a new edition of the '^ Dunciad/' 
in which he degraded Theobald from his painful prc^ 
eminence, and enthroned Gibber in his (lead. Un# 
happily the two heroes were of oppoiite charaders^ 
and Pope was unwilling to lofe what he had already 
written; he has therefore depraved his poem by 
giving to Gibber the old books, the old pedantry^ 
and fluggiih pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own intereft, to 
make another change, and introduced Ofborne con* 
tending for the prize among the bookfellers. Oflbonie 
was a man entirely deftitute of ihame, without fenfe 
of any difgrace but that of poverty. He told mc^ 
when he was doing that which raifed Pope's refeot* 
ment, that he fhould be put into the ** Duaciad;? 
but he had the fate of ^< Caflandra." I gave no 
credit to bis predidion, till in time I faw it accom^ 
pliihed. The (hafts of fatire were dircded equally 
in vain againft Gibber and Oiborne \ being repelled 
by the impenetrable impudence of one, and deadened 
by the impaffive duinefs of the other. Pope co»^ 
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feflcd his own pain by his anger; but he gave no 
pain to thofc who had provoked him. He was able 
to hurt none but himfelf; by transferring the fame 
ridicule from one to another, he reduced himfcif to 
the infignificance of his own magpyc» who from 
his cage calls cuckold at a venture* 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid the 
** Dunciad** with another pamphlet^ which ^ Pope 
faid| ** would be as good as a dofe of hartlhorn to 
•* him ;" but his tongue and his heart were at vari' 
ance. I have heard Mr. Richard fon relace, that he 
attended his father the painter on a viiit, when one 
of Gibber's pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, 
who faid, ** Thefe things are my diverfion/' They 
fat by him while he perufed it, and faw his features 
writhen with anguifti; and young Richardfon faid to 
his father, xvhen they returned, that he hoped to 
be preferved from fuch diverfion as bad been thijt 
day the lot of Pope- 

From this time, finding his difeafes more oppref- 
iive, and his vital powers gradually declining, he 
no longer ftrained his faculties with any original com- 
pofition, nor propofed any other employment for his 
remaining life than the revifal and correftion of his 
former works; in which he received advice and 
alGftance from Warburton, whom he appears to 
have trufted and honoured in the higheft degree. 

He laid afide his Epick Poem, perhaps without 
much lofs to mankind; for his hero was Brutus the 
Trojan, who, according to a ridiculous fi<5tion, 
cflabUfhed a colony in Britain* The fubjeft therefore 
was of the fabulous age; the aftors were a race upon 
whom imagination has been exhaufted, and at ten* 

tjon 
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tion wearied, and to whom the mind will not eafiljr 
be recalled, when it is invited in blank verfe, which 
Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and, I 
think, without due confideration of the nature of our 
language. The fketch is, at leafl in part, preferved 
by Ruffhead; by which it appears, that Pope was 
thoughtlefs enough to model the names of his heroes 
with terminations not confident with the time or 
country in which he places them. 

He lingered through the next year; but perceived 
3iimfelf, as he expreffes it, " going down the hill." 
He had for at lead five years been afflided with an 
afthma, and. other diforders, which his phyficians 
were unable to relieve. Towards the end of his life 
he confulced Dr. Thomfon, a man who had, by large 
promifes, and free cenfures of the common praftice 
of phyfick, forced himfelf up into fudden reputation*. 
Thomfon declared his diftemper to be a dropfy^ and 
evacuated part of the water by tinfture of jalap; 
but confeffed that his belly did not fubfide. Thom- 
fon had many enemies, and Pope was perfuaded to 
difmtfs him. 

While he was yet capable of amufement and con^ 
verfation, as he was one day fitting in the air with 
Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Marchmont, he faw his 
favourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, 
and aiked Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. 
Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, crofled his legs 
and fat ftill ; but Lord Marchmont, who was youn- 
ger and lefs captious, waited on the lady; who, 
when he came to her, aiked, " What, is he not 
** dead yet?*' She is faid to have ncgledled hirrf, 
with (hameful unkindnefs, in the latter time of his 
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decay; yet, of the little which he had tb \&Mi, dift 
had a very great part. Their acquaintance begiA 
early J the life of each was pidured on the other's 
mbd) their converfatioli therefore was endearing, fct 
when they met, there was an immediate coalition of 
congenial notions* Perhaps he confidered her im^ 
willingnefs to approach the chamber of ficknefs al 
female weaknefs, or human ftaihy ; perhaps he wal 
confcious to himfelf of peeviflinefs and icbpatienccf, 
or, though he was offended by her inattention, miglft 
yet confider her merit as overbalancirig her faulty 
and, if he had fuffered his heart to be alienated froib 
her, be could have found nothing that might 611 hefr 
place; he could have only fhrunk within himfelf; k 
was too late to transfer his confidence or fondnefs. 

In May, 1 744, his death was approaching* ; on tlJfe 
fixth, he was all day delirious, which he mentioned 
four^ays afterwards as a fufficient humiliation of tbe 
vanity of man; he afterwards complained of feeing 
things as through a curtain, and in fatfe colour^, 
and one day, in the prefence of Dodlley, aflted what 
arm it was that came out from the wall. He faid 
that his greateft inconvenience was inability to thinK. 

Bolingbroke fometimes wept over him in this ftate of 
helplcfs decay; and being told by Spence, that Pope'^ 
at the intermiffion of his delirioufnefs, was always 
faying fomething kind either of his prcfent or abfent 
friends, and that his humanity feemed to have fur- 
vived his underftanding, arrfwered, *' It has fo/'' 
And added, ^^ I never in my life knew a man that 
*« had fo' tender a heart for his particular friends, <^* 
•• more general fricndftiip for mankind.'^ At another' 

* Spcncc. 
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time he faid, ** I nave known Pope thefe thirty years, 
** and value myfclf more in his fricndfliip than"— 
His grief then fupprelTed his voice. 

Pope expreffed undoubting confidence of a future 
ftate. Being afkcd by bis friend Mr. Hooke, a papift, 
whether he would not die like his father and mother, 
and whether a prieft ihould not be called, he an- 
fwered, *' I do not think it effential, but it will be 
'• very right; and I thank you for putting me in 
*^ mind of it/' 

In the morning, after the prieft had given him the 
laft (acraments, he faid, '* There is nothing that is 
** meritorious but virtue and friendlhip \ and indeed 
" friendship itfclf is only a part of virtue.'* 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 
1744, fo placidly, that the attendants did not difcern 
the exadl time of his expiration. He was buried at 
Twickenham, near his father and mother, where a 
monument has been erefted to him by his comment 
tator, the Bifliop of Gloucefter. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors; 
firft to Lord Bolingbroke ; and, if he fliould not be 
living, to the Earl of Marchmont; undoubtedly 
e;cpe(9:ing them to be proud of the truft, and eager 
to extend his fame. But let no man dream of in- 
fluence beyond his life. After a decent time, Dodflcy 
the bookfeller went to folicit preference as the pub' 
liftier, and was told that the parcel had not been 
yet infpefted ; and,' whatever was the reafon, the 
world has been difappointed of what was ** referved 
^* for the next age.** 

He loft, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a 
kind -of pofthumous offence. The political pam- 
. Vol. XL L phlec 
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phlet called ** The Patriot King** had been put into 
his hands that he might procure the impreffion of z 
very few copies^ to be diftributed, according to the 
author's diredion, among his friends^ and Pope af* 
fured him that no more had been printed than were 
allowed; but, foon after his death, the printer 
brought and refigned a complete edition of fifteen 
hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him to 
print, and to retain in fecrct, , He kept, as was ob- 
ferved, his engagement to Pope better than Pope had 
kept it to his friend; and nothing was known of 
the tranfadion, till, upon the death of his employer, 
he thought himfelf obliged to deliver the books to 
the right owner, who, with great indignation, 
made a fire in his yard, and delivered the whole 
impreffion to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not 
naturally diftated by refentment of violated faith; 
refentment more acrimonious, as the violator had 
been more loved or more trufted. But here the an- 
ger might have flopped; the injury was private, and 
there was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet fatisfied ; his 
thirfl: of vengeance excited him to blaft the memory 
of the man over whom he had wept in his laft 
ftruggles; and he employed Mallet, another friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale to the publick, with all its 
aggravations, Warburton, whofe heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent feparation, 
thought it proper for him to interpofe ; and under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate the aftion, for breach 
of trufl: has always fomething criminal, but to 
extenuate it by an apology* Having advanced 

what 
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what cannot be denied, that moral obliquity \s 
made more or lefs excufable by the motives that 
produce it, he enquires what evil purpofe could 
have induced Pope to break his promife* He could 
not delight his vanity by ufurping the work, which, 
though not fold in fhops, had been iliewn to a num- 
ber more than fufficient to preferve the author's 
claim; he could not gratify his avarice, for he 
could not fell his plunder till Bolingbroke was dead; 
and even then, if the copy was left to another, his 
fraud would be defeated, and if left to himfelf would 
be ufelefs. 

Warburton therefore fuppofes, with great appear- 
ance of reafon, that the irregularity of his condudt 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who 
might perhaps have deftroyed the pamphlet, which 
Pope thought it his duty to preferve, even without 
its author's approbation. To this apology an anfwer 
was written in " A Letter to the moft impudent 
*• Man living/* 

He brought fome reproach upon his own memory 
by the petulant and contemptuous mention made in 
his will of Mr. Allen, and an afFeded repayment of 
his benefadions. Mrs. Blount, as the known friend 
and favourite of Pope, had been invited to the houfc 
of Allen, where Ihe comported herfelf with fuch in- 
decent arrogance, that Ihe parted from Mrs, Allen 
in a ftate of irreconcileable diflike, and the door 
was for ever barred againft her. This exclufion Ihe 
refented with fo much bitternefs as to refufe any 
legacy from Pope, unlefs he left the world with a, 
difavowal of obligation to Allen. Having been long 
under her doijainion, now tottering in the decline of 
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life, and unable to rcfift the violence of her temper, 
or perhaps, with the prejudice of a lover, pcnuaded 
that (he had fiiffcred improper treatment, he compiled 
with her demand, and polluted his wil' with female 
refentment. Allen accejted the legacy, which he 
gave to the Hofpital at Bath, obferving that Pope 
was always a bad accomptant, and that, if to 1501, 
he had put a cypher more, he had come nearer to 
the truth ♦. 

* This account of the difference between Pope and Mr. Allen 
18 not fo circumil ntial as it was in Johnfon a pouer to have made 
it. The particulars communicated to him concerning it he was 
too indolent to commit to writing : the buiinefs of this note is to 
fupply bis omilli )ns. 

Upon an invitation in which Mrs. Blount was included, IVfr. 
pope made a vifu to Mr. Allen at Prior-park, and having occafioa 
to go to Briltol for a few days, left Mrs. Blount behind himi In 
his abfence Mrs. Blount, who was of the Komifh perfualion, (ig- 
nified an inclination to go to the Popifli chapel at Bath, and dc» 
fired of Mr. Allen the ufe of his chariot for the purpofe ; but he 
being at that time mayor of the city, fiiggefted the impropriety 
of hiv.ng hi carriage feen at the door of a place of worfbip, to 
which as a magillrat<i he was at leaft rellrained from giving a fane- 
tion, and might be required to fiippreis, and therefore defired to 
be excufed. Mrs. Blount refented this refulal, and told Pope of 
it at his return, and fo intedcd him wiih her rage that they both 
left the houfe abruptly. 

An inflapce of the like negligence may be noted in his relation 
of Pope's love of painting, which differs much from the informa- 
tion I g-'ve hini on that head. A pi<5lure of Retteiton, certainly 
copied liOm Knellcr by Pope, Lord Mansfield once flicvvtd mc 
at Kenwood-houle, addmg, that it was the only one he ever 
fiuiflied, for that the wcaknefs of his eyes was an obftrudion to 
his ufe of the pencil. H. 
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THE perfon of Pope is well known not to have 
been formed by the niceft model. He has, in his 
account ot the " Little Club," compared himfeli 
to a fpider, and by another is defcribed as protube- 
rant behind and before. Jhc is faid to h^ve been 
beautiful in his infancy; but he was of a conftitution 
originally feeble and weak; and, as bodies of a tender 
frame are eafily diftorted, his deformity was proba- 
bly in part the effect of his application. His ftature 
was fo low, that, to bring him to a level with com- 
mon tables, it was necefiary to raife his feat. But 
his face was not dilpleafing, and his eyes were ani- 
mated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental difiortion, his 
vital fundions were fo much difordered, that his life 
was a ** long difeafe.'* His moft frequent affailant 
was the headach, which he ufed to relieve by inhaling 
the fleam of coffee, which he very frequently re» 
. quired. 

Moft of what can be told concerning his petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a female do- 
meftick of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him per- 
haps after the middle of life. He was then fo weak 
as to ftand in perpetual need of female attendance ; 
extremely fenfible of cold, fo that he wore a kind of 
fur doublet, under a fliirt of a very coarfe warm 
linen with fine fleeves. When he rofe, he was in- 
verted in boddice made of ftifF canvas, being fcarcely 
able to hold himfelf eredt till they were laced, and 
he then put on a flannel waiftcoat. One fide was 
contradted. His legs were fo flender, that he en- 
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larged their bulk with three pair of ftockings, which 
were drawn on and off by the maid ; for he was not 
able to drefs or undrefs himfclf, and neither went to 
bed nor rofe without help. His weaknefs made it 
very difficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almoft all away; and he'ufed 
to dine fometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in 
a velvet cap. His drefs of ceremony was black, 
with a tye-wig, and a little fword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his 
iicknefs required, had taught him all the unpleafing 
and unfocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He 
cxpeflied that every thing Ihould give way to his eafc 
or humour, as a child, whofe parents will not hear 
her cry, has an unrefifted dominion in the nurfery, 

Cejl que V enfant toujours ejl homme, 
Cejl que rhomme eft toujours enfant* 

When he wanted to fleep he " nodded in company •/' 
and once flumbered at his own table while the Prince 
of Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his friendfhip gave procured 
him many invitations ; but he was a very trouble- 
fome inmate. He brought no fervant, and had fo 
many wants, that a numerous attendance was fcarcely 
able to fupply them. Wherever he was, he left no 
room for another, becaufe he exafted the attention, 
and employed the aftivity of the whole family. 
His errands were fo frequent and frivolous, that the 
footmen in time avoided and negleded him; and the 
Earl of Oxford difcharged fome of the fervants for 
their refoUue refufal of his meflages. The maids, 
when they had negledted their bufinefs, alledged that 

they 
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they had been employed by Mr. Pope, One of his 
conftant demands was of coffee in the night, and to 
the woman that waited on him in his chamber he was 
very burthenfome : but he was careful to recompenfe 
her want of deep ; and Lord Oxford's fervant de- 
clared^ that in the houfe where her bufinefs was to 
anfwer his call^ flie would not afk for wages* 

He had another faulty eafily incident to thofe who, 
fuffering much pain, think themfelves entitled to 
what pleafures they can fnatch. He was too indulgent 
to his appetite ; he loved meat highly feafoned and 
of ftrong tafte ; and, at the intervals of the table, 
amufed himfelf with bifcuits and dry conferves. If 
he fat down to a variety of diflies, he would opprefs 
his ftomach with repletion ; and though he feemed 
angry when a dram was offered him, did not forbear 
to drink it. His friends, who knew the avenues to 
his heart, pampered him with prefents of luxury, 
which he did not fufFer to fland neglected* The death 
of great men is not always proportioned to the luftre 
of their lives. Hannibal, fays Juvenal, did not 
perifh by the javelin or the fword; the llaughters 
of Cannae were revenged by a ring. The death of 
Pope was imputed by fome of his friends to a filver 
faucepan, in which it was his delight to heat potted 
lampreys* 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that 
his fenfualicy (hortened his life will not be haflily 
concluded, when it is remembered that a conform- 
ation fo irregular laded (ix and fifty years, notwith* 
fianding fuch pertinacious diligence of fiudy and 
mediution. 
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In all his intercourfe with mankind, be had great 
delight in artifice^ and endeavoured to attain all his 
purpofes by indired and unfufpeded methods. " He 
** hardly drank tea without a ftratagcm." If, at the 
houfe of his friends, he wanted any accommodaticm^ 
he was not willing to afk for it in plain terms, but 
would mention it remotely as fomething convenient; 
.though, when it was procured, he foon made it ap- 
pear for whofe fake it had been recommended. Thus 
he teizcd Lord Orrery till he obtained a fcrcen. He 
pradifed his arts on fuch fmall occafions, that Ladf 
Bolingbroke ufcd to fay, in a French phrafc, that 
** he played the politician about cabbages and tur- 
^* nips." His unjuftifiable impreffion of the *^ Patriot 
** King," as it can be imputed to no particular mo- 
tive, muft have proceeded from his general habit of 
fecrecy and cunning ; he caught an opportunity of a 
fly trick, and pleafed himfelf with the thought of 
outwitting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial converfation, it does not 
appear that he excelled. He may be faid to have rc- 
fembled Dryden, as being not one that was diftin- 
guilhed by vivacity in company. It is remarkable, 
that, fo near his time, fo much (hould be known 
of what he has written, and fo little of what he has 
faid: traditional memory retains no fallies of raillery, 
nor fentences of obfervation ; nothing either pointed 
or folid, either wife or merry. One apophthegm 
only ftands upon record. When an objedion raifed 
againft his infcription for Shakfpeare was defended 
by the authority of " Patrick,'' he replied — *^ hor- 
** refco referens" — that '^ he would allow the 
*< publiflier of a Dictionary to know the meaning 
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•^ of a iingle word, but not of two words put to- 
" gethcr.*' 

He was fretful, and eafily difpleafed, and allowed 
htmfelf to be capricioufly refentfuK He would fome* 
times leave Lord Oxford filently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by more letters and 
meflages than the footmen were willing to carry. 
The table was indeed infefted by Lady Mary Wortley, 
who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and who» know- 
ing his peevilhnefs, could by no intreaties be reftrained 
from contradidting him, till their difputes were (harp- 
cned to fuch afperity, that one or the other quitted 
the houfe. 

He fometimes condefcended to be jocular with 
fervants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either 
of others or his own, was he ever feen excited to 
laughter. 

Of his domeftick charafter, frugality was a part 
eminently remarkable. Having determined not to 
be dependent, he determined not to be in want, and 
therefore wifely and magnanimoufly rejefted all temp- 
tations to expence unfuitable to his fortune. This 
general care muft be univerfally approved; but it 
fometimes appeared in petty artifices of parfimony, 
fuch as the pradtice of writing hiscompofitionsonthe 
back of letters, as may be feen in the remaining 
copy of the ** Iliad,*' by which perhaps in five years 
five IhiUings were faved ; or in a niggardly reception 
of his friends, and fcantinefs of entertainment, as, 
when he had two guefts in his houfe, he would fet 
. at fupper a fiogle pint upon the table ; and, having 
himfelf taken two fmall glafles, would retire and 
fay, " Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine." Yet 
i he 
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he tells his friends^ that ^ he has a heart for all, a 
•* houfe for all, and, whatever they may think, a 
•* fortune for all.*' 

He fometimes, however, made a fplendid dinner, 
and is faid to have wanted no part of the (kill or ele- 
gance which fuch performances require. That this 
magnificence ihould be often difplayed, that obftinate 
prudence with which he conduced his affairs would 
not permit ; for his revenue, certain and cafual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred pounds a year, 
of which however he declares himfelf able to affiga 
one hundred to charity *. 

Of this fortune, which, as it arofe from publick 
approbation was very honourably obtained, his ima- 
gination feems to have been too full : it would be 
hard to find a man, fo well entitled to notice by his 
wit, that ever delighted fo much in talking of his 
money. In his Letters, and in his poems, his gar- 
den and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or 
fome hints of his opulence, are always to be found. 
The great topick of his ridicule is poverty ; the 
crimes with which he reproaches his antagonifts arc 
their debts, their habitation in the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner. He feems to be of an opinion not 
very uncommon In the world^ that to want money is 
to want every thing. 

Next to the pleafureof contemplating his poffeffions, 
feems to be that of enqmerating the men of high rank 

* Part of it arofe from an annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had purchafed either of the lall: Duke of Bucking- 
hamftiire, or the Dutchefs his mother, and which was charged on 
fome eflate of that family. The deed by which it was granted 
was fome years in my cuflody, H. 
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with whom he was acquainted, and whofe notice he 
loudly proclaims not to have been obtained by any prac« 
tices of meannefs or fervility ; a boaft which was 
never denied to be true, and to which very few poets 
have ever afpired. Pope never fet genius to falc, he 
never flattered thofe whom he did not love, or praifed 
thofe whom he did not efleem. Savage however 
remarked, that he began a little to relax his dig- 
nity when he wrote a diflich for ^^ his Highnefs't 
« dog/' 

His admiration of the Great feems to have incrcafed 
in the advance of life. He pafled over peers and 
ftatefmen to infcribe his ** Iliad*' to Congreve, with 
a magnanimity of which the praife had been com«^ 
plete, had his friend's virtue been equal to his wit* 
Why he was chofen for fo great an honour, it is not 
now poffible to know ; there is no trace in literary 
hifiory of any particular intimacy between them. 
The name of Congreve appears in the Letters among 
thofe of his other friends, but without any obfervable 
difiindlion or confequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to an* 
ncx names dignified with titles, but was not very 
happy in his choice; for, except Lord Bathurft, 
none of his noble friends were fuch as that a good 
man would wilh to have his intimacy with them 
known to pofterity : he can derive little honour from 
the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his focial qualities, if an eftimate be made 
from his Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot 
cafily be formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and un- 
clouded effulgence of general benevolence, and par- 
ticular fondnefs. There is nothing but liberality, 

gratitude. 
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gratitude, conftancy, and tcndernefs. It has been 
fo long faid as to be commonly believed, that the 
true characters of men may be found in their F^ettcrs, 
and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart 
open before him. But the truth is, that fucb were 
the fiaiple friendihips of the ** Golden Age,'* and 
arc now the friendihips only of children. Very few 
can boaft of hearts which they dare lay open to them- 
felves, and of which, by whatever accident expofed^ 
they do not fhun a diftindt and continued view ; and, 
certainly, what we hide from ourfelves we do not 
fliew to bur friends. There is, indeed, no tranfac- 
aftion which offerji ftronger temptations to fallacy and 
fophiilication than epiftolary intercourfe. In the 
cagcmefs of converfation the firft emotions of the 
mind bften burft out before they are confidered ; in 
the tumult of bufincfs, intereft and paffion have their 
genuine cffeft ; but a friendly Letter is a calm and 
deliberate performance in the cool of leifurc, in the 
flilinefs of folitude, and furely no man fits down to 
depreciate by defign his own charadter. 

Friendlhip has no tendency to fecure veracity; for 
by whom can a man fo much wi(h to be thought bet- 
ter than he is, as by him whofe kindnefs he defires 
to gain or keep? Even in writing to the world there is 
lefs conftraint ; the author is not confronted with his 
reader, and takes his chance of approbation among 
the different difpofitions of mankind ; but a Letter 
is addrefled to a fingle mind, of which the prejudices 
and partialities are known; and muft therefore pleafe, 
if not by favouring them, by forbearing to oppofe 
thciu. 

To 
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To charge thofe favourable rcprefcntations, which 
men give of their own minds, with the guilt of hy- 
pocritical falfehood, would Ihew more fevcrity than 
knowledge. The writer commonly believes himfelf. 
^Imoft every man's thoughts, while they are general^ 
are right; and nK>ft hearts ate pure, while tempta- 
tion is away. It is eafy to awaken generous fentiments 
in privacy; to defpife death when there is no danger; 
to glow with benevolence when there is nothing to 
be given. White fuch ideas are formed they are felt; 
and felf-love docs not fufped: the gleam of virtue to be 
the meteor of fancy. 

If the Letters of Pope are confidered merely as 
compoiitions, they fecm to be premeditated and arti- 
ficial. It is one thing to write, becaufe there is fome- 
thing which the mind wiihes to difcharge ; and an- 
other, to folicit the imagination, becaufe ceremony 
or vanity requires fomething to be written. Pope 
confeffes his early Letters to be vitiated with affedd-^ 
iion and ambition : to know whether he difen- 
tangled himfelf from thefe perverters of cpiftolary 
integrity^ his book and his life muft be fet in com- 
parifon. 

One of his favourite topicks is contempt of his own 
poetry* For this, if it had been real, he would de- 
ferve no commeiidation ; and m this he was certainly 
<K>t fincere, for his high value of himfelf was fuffi- 
iciently obferved ; and of what could he be proud 
fcutof his poetry? He writes, he fays, when ** he 
•* has juft nothing elfe to do;^ yet Swift complains 
that he was neviec at leifure for converfation, becaofe 
Jic ^* had always fomc poetic&l fchcme in his head.'* 
It was pamdually required that his'vsrritingbox Ihould 
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be fet upon his bed before he rofe 5 and Lord Ox- 
ford's domefiick related^ that, in the dreadful win- 
ter of Forty, Ihc was called from her bed by him four 
times in one night, to fupply him with paper, left he 
(hould lofe a thought. 

He pretends infenfibility to cenfure and criticifm, 
though it was obferved by all who knew him that 
every pamphlet difturbed his quiet, and that his ex- 
treme irritability laid him open to perpetual vexa- 
tion ; but he wiflied to defpife his criticks, and there- 
fore hoped that he did defpife them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
Court paid little attention to poetry, he nurfed in his 
mind a foolifh difefteem of Kings, and proclaims that 
" he never fees Courts.*' Yet a little regard Ihewn 
him by the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy ; 
and he had not much to fay when he was afked by his 
Royal Highnefs, "How he could love a Prince while 
** he dilliked Kings ?'* 

He very frequently profeffes contempt of the world, 
and reprefents himfelfas looking on mankind, fome- 
times with gay indifference, as on emmets of a hillock, 
below his ferious attention; and fometimes with 
gloomy indignation, as on monfters more worthy of 
hatred than of pity. Thefe were difpoficions appa- 
rently counterfeited. How could he defpife thofe 
whom he lived by pleafing, and on wbofe approba- 
tion his efteem of himfelf was fuperftrudted ? Why 
Ihould he hate thofe to whofe favour he owed his ho* 
nour and his eafe? Of things that terminate in human 
life, the world is the proper judge ; to defpife its 
fentence, if it were poffible, is not juft ; and if it were 
juft, is not poffible. Pope was far enough from this 
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unreafonable temper; he was fufficiently a fool t9 
Famey and his fault was, that he pretended to neg* 
led: it. His levity and his fullennefs were only in bis 
Letters ; he paffed through common life, fometimes 
vexed, and fometimes pleafed, with the natural emo* 
tions of common men. 

His fcorn of the Great is repeated too often to be 
real ; no man thinks much of that which he defpifes; 
smd as falfehood is always in danger of inconfiftency, 
he makes it his boaft at another time that he lives 
among them. 

It is evident that his own importance fwells often 
in his mind. He is afraid of writing, left the clerks 
of the Poft-office Ihould know his fecrets j he has 
many enemies; heconfiders himfelf as furrounded by 
univerfal jealoufy ; *' after many deaths, and many 
** difperfions, two or three of us," fays he, ** may 
•• ftill be brought together, not to plot, but to di- 
*' vert ourfelves, and the world too, if it pleafes ;'* 
and they can live together, and " fliew what friends 
*• wits may be, in fpite of all the fools in the world.*' 
All this while it was likely that the clerks did not 
know his hand ; he certainly had no more enemies 
than a publick charafter like his inevitably excites ; 
and with what degree of friendlhip the wits might 
live, very few were fo much fools as ever to en- 
quire* 

Some part of this pretended difcontent he learned 
from Swift, and exprefles it, I think, moft frequently 
in his correfpondence with him. Swift's refentment 
was unreafonable, but it was fincere ; Pope's was the 
mere mimickry of his friend, a fiditious part which 
he began to play before it became bina. When he 

was 
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was only twenty-five years old, he related that '« t 
** glut of ftudy and retirement had thrown him on 
•* the world/' and that there was danger left *« a glut 
*' of the world fliould throw him back' upon ftudy 
*^ and retirement.'* To this Swift anfwered with great 
propriety, that Pope had not yet adted or fufTered 
enough in the world to have become weary of it. 
And, indeed, it muft have been fome very powerful 
reafon that can drive back to folitude him who has 
once enjoyed the pleafures of fociety. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there ap-. 
pears fuch narrownefs of mind, as makes them infen- 
fible of any excellence that has not fome afGnity with 
with their own, and confines their efteem and apprO'^ 
bation to fo fmall a number, that whoever fliould form 
his opinion of their age from their reprefentation, 
would fuppofe them to have lived amidft igno* 
ance and barbarity, unable to find among their 
contemporaries either virtue or intelligence, and 
perfecuted by thole that could not underftand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he pro- 
feflfes contempt of fame, when be fpeaks of riches 
and poverty, of fuccefs and difappointment, . with 
negligent indflference, he certainly does not exprefs 
his habitual and fettled refentments, but either wil- 
fully difguifes his own character, or, what is more 
likely, invefts himfelf with temporary qualities, and 
fallies out in the colours of the prefent moment. 
His hopes and fears, his joys and forrows, aded 
ftrongly upon his mind; and, if he differed from 
others, it was not by careleflhefs ; he was irritable 
and refentful ; his malignity to Philips, whom he had 
iirft made ridiculous, and then hated for being angry, 
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continwd too long* Of his vain defire to make Bent* 
ley contemptible, I never heard any adequate rea- 
ion. He was fometimes wanton in his attacks ; and, 
before Chandos, Lady Wortley^ and Hill^ was mean 
in his retreat. 

The virtues which feem to have had mod of his af* 
fedion were liberality and fidelity of friendihip, ia 
which it does not appear that he was other than he de- 
fccibes himfelf. His fortune did not fuffer his charity 
to be fplendid and confpicuous ; but he aiSfted Dod« 
fley with a hundred pounds, that he might open a 
ihop; and, of the fubfcription of forty pounds a year 
that be raifed for Savage, twenty were paid by him* 
felf« He was accufed of loving money ; but his love 
was eagernefs to gain, not folicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendihip he was zealous and con- 
fiant; his early maturity of mind commonly united 
htm with men older than himfelf ; and therefore, 
without attaining any confiderable length of life, he 
fiiw many companions of his youth fink into the 
grave ; but it does not appear that he loft a fingle 
friend by coldnefs or by injury; thofe who loved him 
once, continued their kindnefs. His ungrateful men- 
tion of Allen in his will, was the effed of his ad- 
herence to one whom he had known much longer^ 
and whom he naturally loved with greater fond' 
iiefs« His violation of the truft repofed in him 
by Bolingbroke could have no motive inconfiftent 
with the warmeft affedion ; he either thought the 
i)£kion fo near to indifferent that he forgot it, or 
ib laudable that he expeded his friend to ap- 
prove it. 
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It was reported, with fuch confidence as altnoft to 
enforce belief, that in the papers intruded to his ex- 
ecutors was found a defamatory Life of Swift, which 
he had prepared as an inftrument of vengeance^ to 
be ufed if any provocation (hould be ever giveo* 
About this 1 enquired of the Earl of Marchmont, 
who aflbred me that no fuch piece was among bi$ 
lemains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was thit 
of the Church of Rome, to which in his correfpoo- 
dencc with Racine he profeflcs himfelf a fincere ad- 
herent. That he was not fcrupulouily pious in fomc 
part of his life, is known by many idle and indecent 
applications of fentences taken from the Scriptures; 
a mode of merriment which a good man dreads for 
its profanenefs, and a witty man difdains for its eafi- 
nefs and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he hal 
been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever corrupted, or that he ever loft his belief 
of Revelation. The pofitions which he tranfmitted 
from Bolingbroke he feems not to have underftood, 
and was plcafed wich an interpretation that made them 
orthodox. 

A man of fuch exalted fuperlority, and fo little 
moderation, would naturally have all his delinquences 
obferved and aggravated : thofe who could not deny 
that he was excellent, would rejoice to find that he 
was not perfeft. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingnefs 
with which the fame man is allowed to poflTefs many 
advantages, that his learning has been depreciated. 
He certainly was, in his early life, a man of great li- 
terary curiofity ; and, when he wrote his •* Effay on 
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•* Criticifm,'* had, for his age, a very wide ac- 
quaintance with books. When he entered into 
the living world, it feems to have happened to him 
as to many others, that he was lefs attentive to 
dead mafters; he ftudied in the academy of ParaceU 
fus, and made the univerfe his favourite volume. 
Ke gathered his notions frclh from reality, not from 
the copies of authors, but the originals of Nature. 
Yet there is no reafon to believe that literature ever 
loft his efteem ; he always profeffed to love read- 
ing ; and Dobfon, who fpent fome time at his houfe 
tranflating his ^' Effay on Man/' when I a/ked him 
what learning he found him to poflefs, anfwered, 
** More than 1 expedled/* His frequent references 
to biftory, his aliuiions to various kinds of knowledge. 
and his images feleded from arc and nature, with his 
ebfervations on the operations of the mind and the 
modes of life, {hew an intelligence perpetually on the 
wing» excurfive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to 
pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 

From this curiofity arofe the defire of travelling, 
{o which he alludes in his verfes to Jervas, and 
which, though he never found an opportunity 
to gratify it, did not leave him till his life de- 
clined. 

Of his intelledtual charafter, the conftituent and 
fundamental principle was good fenfe, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of confonance and propriety. He 
faw immediately, of his own conceptions, what was to 
be chofen, and what to be rejeded; and, in the 
works of others, what was to be fliunned, and what 
mas to be copied. 
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But good {th(i alone is a fedate and quiefcent cfm* 
lity, which diailstges its pofleffions well^ but does not 
increafe them ; it colleds few materials for its own 
€>peration8, and prcferves fafety^ but never gains fo- 
prenpiacy. Pope had likewife genius ; a mind adive^ 
ambitious and adventurous, always inveftigating, 
always afprring; in its wideft fcarches fliH longing to 
go forward, in its higheft flights ftill wifhing to 
be highcf ; always imagining fomething greater 
than it knows^ always endeavouring more than i( 
can do. 

To affift thefe powers, he Is faid to have had great 
ftrength and exadncfs of memory. That which he 
had heard or read was not eafily loft •, and he bad 
before him not only what his own meditatiom 
fuggefted, but what he had found in other wri* 
ters that might be accommodated to his prefent 
purpofe. 

Thefe benefits of nature he improved by inceiTant 
and unwearied diligence ; he had recourfe to every 
fource of intelligence, and loft no opportunity of 
information -, he confulted the living as well as the 
dead •, he read his compofitions to his friends, and was 
never content with mediocrity when excellence could 
be attained. He confidered poetry as the bufinefs of 
his life ; and, however he might feem to lament his 
occupation, he followed it with conftancy; to make 
verfes was his firft labour, and to mend them was his 
laft. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. 
If converfation offered any thing that could be im- 
proved, he committed it to paper; if a thought, ct 
perhaps an expreflion more happy than was common, 
4 rofc 
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wefp 10 bis mind, he was careful to wrttc it ; an in- 
^dependent diflich wa^s preferv^ for ap opportunity of 
fnfertion ; and fome Uttle fragments have been foun4 
containing lines, or parts of Jine^, to be wrought upod 
|Lt fome other time. 

He was one of thofe few wkofe laboitr is their plea- 
lure : he was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied 
fo impatience.; he never pafled a fauU unamended hy 
iiodifrerence, nor qukted it by defpair. He labour^ 
liis works firft to gain reputation, and afterwards t^ 
Jccep it. 

Of compofition there are difierent methods. . Sonie 
lemploy at once memory and invention^ 9nd, with little 
intermediate ufe of the pen, form and polifh large 
mafles by continued meditation, and write their pr^- 
tdudions only when, in their own opinion, they have 
completed them. It is related of Virgil, that his cuf- 
com was to pour out a great number of verfes in the 
dorning, and pafs the day in retrenching exuber- 
ances and correcting inaccuracies. The method gf 
^Qgfif as may be <:oUeded from his tranflation, 
watS tp write bis £rft thoughts i^ l^is &rfi, words, aiyi 
gradually to ampUfy, 4iec(xate, redtify^ ^nd refine 
cbem. 

With fuch faculties, and fuch difpofitions, he ex- 
celled every othea: writer in poetical prudence : he wrote 
in fuch a manner as might expofe him to few hazards. 
He ufed almoft always the fame fabrick of verfe; 
and, indeed, by thofe few eiiays which he made 
. of any other, he did not enlarge his reputation. Of 
this uniformity the certain confequen^Dc was readinefs 
and dexterity. By perpetual praSlce, language had, 
in his mind, a fyftematical arrangement; having always 
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the fame ufe for words^ he had werrds fo feleded and 
combined as to be ready at his call. This increafe 
of facility he confcfled himfclf tohave perceived in the 
progrefs of his tranllation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his efFu« 
fions were always voluntary, and his fubjeiSs chofen 
by himfelf. His independence fecurcd him from 
drudging at a tafk, and labouring upon a barren 
topick : he never exchanged praife for money, nor 
opened a Ihop of condolence or congratulation. His 
poems, therefore, were fcarcely ever temporary. He 
fuffered coronations and royal marriages to pafs with» 
out a fong; and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, nor any popularity from the accidental difpo- 
lition of his readers. He was never reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of foliciting the fun to (hine upon a birth-day, 
of calling the Graces and Virtues to a wedding, or 
of faying what multitudes have faid before him. When 
he could produce nothing new, he was at liberty to be 
filent. 

His publications were for the fame reafon never 
hafty. He is faid to have fent nothing to the prefs 
till it had lain two years under his infpedtion : it is at 
lead certain, that he ventured nothing without niec 
examination. He fuffered the tumult of imagination 
to fubfide, and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the miad is always enamoured 
of its own produdions, and did not truft his firft 
fondncfs. He confulted his friends, and liftened with 
great willingnefs to criticifm ; and, what was of more 
importance, he confulted hinifclf^ and let nothing pais 
againft his own judgement* 

He 
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He profefled to have learned his poetry from Dry- 
den, whom, whenever an opportunity was prefented, 
he praifed through his whole life with unvaried libe- 
rality; and perhaps his char^der may receive fomc 
illuflration, if he be compared with his mafter. 

Integrity of underftanding and nicety of difcern- 
ment were not allotted in a iefs proportion to Drydca 
than to Pope. The reAitude of Dryden's mind waf*^ 
fufficicntly (hewn by the difmiffion of his poetical 
prejudices, and the rejedion of unnatural thought* 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never defired to 
apply all the judgement that he had. He wrote; 
and profefled to write, merely for the people; 
and when he pleafed others, he contented himfelf* 
He fpent no time in ftruggles to roufe latent powers; 
he never attempted to make that better which was 
already good, nor often to mend what he muft have 
known to be faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with 
very little confideration ; when occafion or neceffity 
called upon him, he poured out what the prefent 
moment happened to fupply, and, when once it 
had pafled the prefs, ejeded it from his mind ; for 
when he had no pecuniary intereft, he had no further 
foHcitude. 

Pope was not content to fatisfy; he defired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to do his 
beft; he did not court the candour, but dared the 
judgement of his reader, and, expeding no indul- 
gence from others, he ftiewed none to himfelf. He 
examined lines and words with minute and pundi- 
iious obfervation, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be 
forgiven, 
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For this reafon he kept his pieces very long in his 
hands, while he confidered and reconfidered them. 
The only poems which can be fuppofed to have been 
nvritten with fuch regard to the times as might haften 
their publication, were the two fatires of •* Thirty* 
** eight-," of which Dodflcy told me, that they were 
brought to him by the author, that they might be 
fairly copied. " Almoft every line,'* he faid, •* was 
** then written twice over; I gave him a clean trail- 
" fcript, which he fent fome time afterwards to mc 
** for the prefs, with almoft every line written twice 
** over a fecond time/' 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceafed 
at their publication, was not ftridly true. His pa- 
rental attention never abandoned them; what he 
found amifs in the firft edition, he filently corredsed 
in thofe that followed. He appears to have revifed 
the *^ Iliad,*' and freed it from fome of its imper- 
fedlions; and the ^* Effay on Criticifra*' received 
many improvements after its firil appearance. It 
will fcldom be found that he altered without adding 
clearnefs, elegance, or vigour. Pope had perhaps 
the judgement of Dryden •, but Dryden certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the fuperiority muft be 
allowed to Dryden, whofe education was more fcho- 
laflick, and who before he became an author had 
been allowed more time for ftudy, with better means 
of information. His mind has a larger range, and 
he colledts his images and illuftrations from a more 
cxtenfive circumference of fcience. Dryden knew 
more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his 
local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed 
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by comprehcnfive fpeculation; and thofe of Pope bf 
mitlute attention. There is more dignity in the kndW'- 
ledgc of Drydcn, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the foie praifc of either; for both 
excelled likewifc in profc ; but Pope did not borrov 
his profe from his predeceffor. The ftyle of Dry- 
den is capricious and varied ; that of Pope it cau- 
tious and uniform. Dryden obferves the mocioai of 
hh own mind; Pope conftrains his mind to bis dwn 
miles of compofition. Dryden is fometimes vehemeM 
•fid rapid; Pope is always fmooth, uniform, and 
gentle. Dryden's page is a natural 6eld, rifiog into 
inequalities, and diverfified by the varied exuberance 
oi abundant vegetation; Pope's is a velvet lawn^ 
ihaven by the fcythe, and leveled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which conftitutes a poet; 
that quality without which judgement is cold, and 
knowledge is ioert; that energy which coUeifts, com* 
(bines, amplifies, and animates; the fuperiorky aiuft^ 
with fome hefitation, be allowed to Dryden. It 10 
aoit to be inferred that of this poetical vigdur Pope 
Jiad only a little, becaufe Dryden had more; for 
every other writer fince Milton mufl: give piaoe to 
Pope; and even of Dryden it muft be faid, that, if 
he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems* 
Dryden's performances were always hafty, either 
excited by fome external occafion, or extorted by 
4omeftick neceffity; be compofed without oonfide- 
f ation, and publiihed without correAion. What bis 
mind could fupply at call, or gather in o^e excur- 
fion, was all that he Ibught, and all that he gave* 
The dilatory caption of Pope enabled him to con- 
(denfe his fentiments^ to multiply his images^ and to 
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accumulate all that fludy might^produce, or cbancfc 
might fupply. If the flights of Drydcn therefore 
are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If 
of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's 
the heat is more regular and conftant. Dryden often 
furpafles expcAation, and Pope never falls below it. 
Dryden is read with frequent aftonifliment, and Pope 
with perpetual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well confi- 
dered, be found juft; and if the reader ihould fufped 
mt, as I fufped): myfelf, of fome partial fondnefs 
for the memory of Dryden, let him not too haftily 
condemn me; for meditation and enquiry may, per* 
haps, Ihew him the reafonablenefs of my determr- 
nation. 

THE Works of Pope are now to be diftinaiy 
examined, not fo much with attention to flight 
faults or petty beauties, as to the general charaftc* 
and efFedl of each performance. 

It feems natural for a young poet to initiate him* 
felf by Paftorals, which, not profeffing to imitate 
real life, require no experience ; and, exhibiting 
only the fimple operation of unmingled paflions, 
admit no fubtle reafoning or deep enquiry. Pope*s 
paftorals are not however compofed but with clofe 
thought ; they have reference to the times of thb 
day, the feafons of the year, and the periods ctf 
human life. The laft, that which turns the attention 
upon age and death, was the author's favourite. To 
tell of difappointment and mifery, to thicken the 
darknefs of futurity, and perplex the labyrinth of 

uncer- 
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uncertainty, has been always a delicious employmenit 
of the poets. His preference was probably juft. I 
wiih, however, that his fondnefs had not overlooked 
a line in which the Zephyrs are made to lament in 
filence. 

To charge thefe paftorals with want of invention, 
is to require what was never intended. The imita^- 
tions are fo ambitioufly frequent, that the writer evi- 
dently means rather to Ihew his literature than his 
wit. It is furely fufficient for an author of fixteen, 
not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity 
with judicious feleftion, but to have obtained fuffi- 
cient power of language, and fkill in metre, to ex- 
hibit a feries of verfification, which had in Englifli 
poetry ho precedent, nor has fince had an imitation. 

The defign of ** Windfor Foreft" is evidently de- 
rived from " Cooper^s Hill,'* with fome attention to 
Waller's poem on " The Park;" but Pope cannot be 
denied to excel his matters in variety and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging defcription, narrative, 
and morality. The objection made by Dennis is the 
want of plan, of a regular fubordination of pans 
terminating in the principal and original defign. 
There is this want in moft descriptive poems, becaufe 
as the fcenes, which they muft exhibit fucceffively, 
are all fubfifting at the fame time, the order in 
which they are fliewn muft by neceffity be arbitrary, 
and more is not to be expedted from the laft part 
than from the firft. The attention, therefore, which 
cannot be detained by fufpenfe, muft be excited by 
idiverfity, fuch as his poem offers to its reader. 

But the defire of diverfity may be too much in- 
dulged; the parts of ** Windfor ForeflV which de- 

fervc 
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ferve leaft praifcy are thofe which were added to en- 
liven the ftillnefs of the fcene, the appearance of 
Father Thames^ and the transformation of Loimm. 
Addifon had in his '^ Campaign'* derided the Rivers 
that ** rife from their oozy beds'* to tell dories of 
heroes ; and it is therefore ftrai^ that Pope fliould 
adopt a fidion not only unnatural but lately cenfored. 
The ftory of Lodona is told with fweetnefs; but a 
new metamorphofis is a ready and puerile expecj^ent; 
Boching is eafier than to tell how a flower was onoc a 
blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The '' Temple of Fame" has, as Steele warmly 
declared^ ^^ a thoufand beauties/' Every part ii 
fplendid; there is great luxuriance of (ornaments; 
the original viiion of Chaucer was never denied tp 
be much improved; the allegory is very ikilfully 
continued^ the imagery is properly felofted, and 
learnedly difplayed : yet, with all this comprehenfion 
of excellence, as its fcene is laid in remote ages, and 
its fentiments, if the concluding paragraph be ex- 
cepted, have little relation to general manners or 
comnxMi life, it never obtained much notice, but is 
turned filently over, and feldom quoted ormentipneid 
with either praife or blame. 

That the ** Meffiah'* excels the " PoUio'' is no 
great praife, if it be confidered from what original 
the improvements are derived. 

The ** Verfeson the unfortunate Lady** havedrawp 
much attention by the illaudable fingularity of treat* 
ingfuicide with refped; and they muft be allow^ 
to be written in fome parts with vigorous animatioo, 
and in others with gentle tendernefs; nor has Pope 
produced any poem in which the fenfe predominates 

more 
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ilMMre orer the di&ion. But the tale is not /kilfuUjf 
told; it is not eafy to difcover the charadtcr of either 
the Lftdy or her Guardian. Hiftory relates that ihe 
Wat about to dtfparage herfelf by a marriage with 
to inferior; Pope praifes her for the dignity of anv- 
bitioOy and yet condemns the uncle to deteftation for 
kU pride; the ambitious love of a niece may be op- 
ined by the intereft, malice^ or envy of an uncie» 
hMptvev hf his pride. On fuch an occafion a poet 
may be allowed to be obfcure^ but inconfiftencjr 
aever can be right ^. 

The «* Ode for St. Cecilia's Day*' was undertaken 
at Ih^ defire of Steele : in this the author is generally 
tomft&d to have mifcarried^ yet he has mifcarried 
only as compared with Dry den ; for he has far out* 
|;ane other competitors. Dryden's plan is better 
<^fen; hiftory will always take Wronger hold of tho 
attention than fable : the paffions excited by Dryden 
arc the pleafures and pains of real life^ the fcene of 
Pbpe is laid in imaginary exiflence; Pope is read 
with calm acquiefcence, Dryden with turbulent de- 

* The account herein before given of this lady and her cata- 
ftropbe, cited by Johnfon from Ruifhead with a kind of acqui- 
tt&tikc6 in the truth thereof, feems no other than m}|;ht haTtbeoH 
cxtraded from the verfes themfelves. I have in my pofkSton a 
letter to Dr. Johnfon, containiog the name of the lady ; and a 
reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for her 
hiflory. Him I have ihtn ; and from a memorandum of fome 
pttticul^n-d to the porpofc communicated to him by A lady of ^a- 
Jkfp he informs me, that the unfortunate lady's name was Wi- 
thinburyy corruptly pr6nounced Winbuiy ; that ihe was in love 
with Pope, and would have married him ; that hef guardian, 
though fhe was deformed in her perfon, looking upon flith a 
match as beneath her, ient her to a convent, and that a ncok^ 
and not a fword, put an end to her life. H. 

light; 
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Ught; Pope bangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds 
tfae paiTes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the eflential conftituent of me** 
trical compoiitions, the dated recurrence of fettled 
mimbers. It may be aliedged, that Pindar is faid by 
Horace to have written nuneris legifolutis: but as no 
fuch lax performances have been tranfmitted to us, 
the meaning of that expreflion cannot be fixed; and 
perhaps the like return might properly be made to a 
ihodern Pindarift, as Mr. (Jobb received from Bent* 
ley, who, when he found his criticifms upon a Greek 
£xercife, which Cobb had prefented, refuted one 
after another by Pindar's authority, cried out at laft^ 
** Pindar was a bold fellow, but thou art an impudent 
''one.'* 

If Pope^s ode be particularly infpeded, it will be 
found that the firft ftanza coniifts of founds well 
ehofen indeed, but only founds. 

The fecond confids of hyperbolical common-places, 
eafily to be found, and perhaps without much diffi« 
culty to be as well expreffed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, 
harmony, and vigour, not unworthy the antagonift 
iof Dryden. Had all been like this — but every part 
cannot be the bed. 

The next ftanzas place and detain us in the dark 
and difmal regions of mythology, where neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor forrow, can be found : the 
poet however faithfully attends us; we have all that 
can be performed by elegance of didion, or fweet- 
nefs of verfificationj but what can form avail with"- 
,out better matter? 

The 
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The laft ftanza recurs again to common-places. 
The concluiion is too evidently modelled by that of 
Dry den ; and it may be remarked that both end with 
the fame fault ; the comparifon of each is literal on 
one fide^ and metaphorical on the other. 
. Poets do not always exprefs their own thoughts : 
Pope, with all this labour in the praife of Muiick, 
was ignorant of its principles, and infenfible of its 

One of his greateft, though of his earlieft works^ 
is the «^ Eflay on Criticifm," which, if he had written 
nothing clfe, would have placed him among the firft 
criticks and the firft poets, as it exhibits every mode 
of excellence that can embellilh or dignify dida£tick 
compofition, feledion of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment, juftnefs of precept, fplendour of illuftration, 
and propriety of digreffion. I know not whether it 
be pleaflng to conlider that he produced this piece at 
twenty, and never afterwards excelled it: he that 
delights himfelf with obferving that fuch powers 
may be foon attained, cannot but grieve to think 
that life was ever after at a ftand. 
' To mention the particular beauties of the Eflay 
-would be unprofitably tedious : but I cannot forbear 
to obferve, that the comparifon of a ftudent's proi- 
grcfs in the fciences with the journey of a traveller 
in the Alps, is perhaps the beft that Engliih poetry 
can Ihew, A fimile, to be perfed, muft both il- 
luftrate and ennoble the fubjed:; muft fliew it to. the 
underftanding in a clearer view, and difplay it to 
the fancy with greater dignity ; but either of thefe 
qualities may be fuflficient to recommend it. In di*^ 
I daarick 
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dadlick poetry, of which the great purpofeis inftruc- 
tioDi a fimile may be praifed which illuftrates, though 
k does not ennoble ; in faeroicks, that may be ad- 
mitted which ennobles^ though it does not illufirate* 
That it may be complete, it is required to exhibit, 
independently of its references, a pleaiing image i 
for a fimile is faid to be a fliort epifode. To this 
antiquity was fo attentive, that circumftances were 
fometimes added, which , having no parallels, iervtd 
only to fill the imagination, and produced what Per- 
fault ludicroufly called *' comparifons with a long 
•* tail.'* In their fimiles the greateft writers have 
fometimes failed ; the Ihip-race, compared with the 
chariot-race, is neither illuftrated nor aggrandifed; 
land and water make all the difference : when Apollo, 
running after Daphne, is likened to a greyhoun4 
chafing a hare, there is nothing gained ; the ideas of 
purfuit and flight are too plain to be made plaineri 
and a god and the daughter of a god are not repre- 
fented much to their advantage by a hare and dogi 
The fimile of the Alps has no ufelefs parts, yet af- 
fords a ftriking pidure by itfclf ; it makes the forego- 
ing pofition better underftood, and enables it to take 
falter hold on the attention ; it ailids the apprehen- 
£on, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewife dwell a little on the celebrated 
paragraph, in which It is directed that *^ the found 
•* Ihould feem an echo to the fenfe j'^ a precept which 
Pope is allowed to have obferved beyond any other 
Englifii poet. 

This notion of reprefentative metre, and the defire 
of difcovering frequent adaptations of the found to 
the fenfe, have produced, in my opinion, many 

wild 
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^ild conceits and imaginary beauties. All that can 
f arniih this reprefentation arc the founds of the words 
confidcred fingly, and the time in which they are 
pronounced. Every language has fome words framed 
to exhibit the noifes which they exprefs, as thumps 
rattle^ growl^ hifs. Thefe however are but few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor can they be 
of any ufe but when found is to be mentioned. The 
time of pronunciation was in the daftylick meafures 
of the learned languages capable of confiderable 
variety; but that variety could be accommodated 
only to motion or duration, and different degrees of 
motion were perhaps exprefled by verfes rapid or 
flow, without much attention of the writer, when 
the image had full pofleifion of his fancy; but our 
language having little fkxibility, our verfes can dif- 
fer very little in their cadence. The fancied refem- 
blances, I fear, arife fomctimes merely from the am- 
biguity of words ; there is fuppofed to be fome rela- 
tion between a foft line and foff couch, or between 
hard fyllables and hard fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in fome fort exemplified; 
and yet it may be fufpeded that in fuch refemblances 
the mind often governs the ear, and the founds are 
eflimated by their meaning. One of their moft fuc- 
cefsful attempts has been to defcribe the labour of 
. Sifyphus : 

With many a weary ftep, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he licaves a huge round ftone; 
The huge round ftone, refglting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground* 

Vol. XU N Who 
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Who docs not perceive the ftonc to move flowly up- 
ward, and roll violently back? But fet the fame 
numbers to another fcnfe ; 

While many a merry tale, and many a fong, 
ChearM the rough road, we wilhM the rough road long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient fteps, for all was fairy ground. 

We have now furely loft much of the delay, and much 
of the rapidity. 

But, to ihew how little the greateft matter of num- 
bers can fix the principles of reprefentative harmony» 
it will be fufficient to remark that the poet, who tells 
us, that 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; ' 
Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and fkims along the main; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praifc 
of Camilla's lightnefs of foot, he tried another ex- 
periment upon found and time^ and produced this 
memorable triplet; 



Waller was fmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding Jine, 
The long majellick marcli, and energy divine. 



I 



Here are the fwiftnefs of the rapid race, and the 
march of flow-paced majefty, exhibited by the fame 
poet in the fame fequence of fyllables, except that 
the exaft profodift will find the line of fwiftnefs by 
one time longer than that of tardinefs. 
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'' Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied; and, 
!when real, are technical and nugatory, not to be 
rejected, and not tobefolicited. 

To the praifes which have been accumulated on 
the " Rape of the Lock'* by readers of every clafs, 
from the critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult 
to make any addition. Of that which is univerfally 
allowed to be the moft attractive of all ludicrous 
compoiitions, let it rather be now enquired from 
what fources the power of pleafing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perfpica* 
city, has remarked that the preternatural agents are 
very happily adapted to the purpofes of the poem. 
The Heathen deities can no longer gain attention: 
we fliould have turned away from a conteft between 
Venus and Diana. The employment of allegorical 
.perfons always excites conviftion of its own abfur- 
dity ; they may produce effeds, but cannot condudl: 
actions : when the phantom is put in motion, it dif- 
folves: thus Difcord may raife a mutiny; but Difcord 
^nnot condudl a march, nor befiege a town. Pope 
brought in view a dew race of Beings, with powers 
and paflions proportionate to their operation. The 
Sylphs and Gnomes aft, at the toilet and the tea-- 
table, what more terrifick and more powerful phan- 
.toms perform on the ftormy ocean, or the field of 
battle ; they give their proper help, and do their 
proper mifchief. 

Pope is fa id, by an objedor, not to have been the 
inventer of this petty nation ; a charge which might 
with more juflice have been brought againft the au- 
thor of the •* Iliad,'* who doubtlefs adopted the re- 
ligious fyftem of his country; for what is there, but 
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the names of his stents, which Pope has Hot mrcnted? 
Has he not affigned them charafters and operationi^ 
never heard of before? Has he not, at kaft, givett 
them their firft poetical exiftence ? If this is not 
fufficicnt to denominate his work original, nothing 
original ever can be written. 

In this work are exhibited, in a very high degree^ 
the two moft engaging powers tf an author. New 
things are made familiar, and familiar things are 
made new. A race of aerial people, never beard of 
before, is prefented to us in a manner fo clear and 
eafy, that the reader feeks for tlo further informational 
but immediately mingles with his new acquaintance, 
adopts their intcrefts, and attends their purfuits^ 
loves a Sylph, and detefts a Gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every para^ 
graph will prove. The fubjed of the poem is m 
event below the common incidcnrs of comnaon life; 
nothing real is introduced that is not feen fo often as^ 
to be no longer regarded ; yet the whole detail of ar 
female-day is here brought before us, inrefted with 
fo much art of decoration, that, though nothing is 
difgnifed, every thing \s ftriking, and we feel all the 
the appetite of curiofity for that from which we have 
a thoufand times turned faftidioufly away. 

The purpofe of the poet is, as he tells us, to 
laugh at "the little unguarded follies of the female 
'* fex." It is therefore without juftice that Denni* 
charges the " Rape of the Lock" with the want of 
a moral, and for that reafon fets it below the 
** Lutrin," which expofes the pride and difcord of 
the clerg)'. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau ha* 
made th>e world much better tha» he fouad it> but, 

if 
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if they had both fucceeded, it were eafy to 'tell who 
would have deferved moft from publick gwtkude. 
The freaks, and humours, and fpleen, and vanky of 
women^ as they embroil families in difcord, and fill 
houfes with difquiet, do more to obftrud the happi- 
nefs of life in a year than the ambition of the clergy 
in many centuries. It has been well obferved, that the 
mifery of man proceeds not from any fingle crufli o( 
overwhelming evil, but from fmali vexations continu- 
;rily repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewife, that the machi- 
liery is fuperfluous ; that, by all the buftle of pre- 
tcrnatural operation, the main event is neither haf- 
tended nor retarded. To this charge an efficacious 
anfwcr is not eafily made. The Sylphs cannot be 
faid to help or to opnofe; and it muft be allowed to 
itnply fome want of art, that their power has not 
been fufficiently intermingled with the adion. Other 
parts may likcwife be charged with want of connec- 
tion ; the game at ombre might be fparcd; but, if the 
Lady had loft her hair while fhe was intent upon her 
cards, it might have been inferred that thofe who 
are too fond of play will be in danger of neglcA- 
ing more important interefts. Thofe perhaps are 
faults ; but what are fuch faults to much ex- 
pellence I 

The Epiftle of «* Eloife to Abelard" is one of the 
moft happy produiftions of human wit ; the fubjed is 
fo judicioufly chofen, that it would be difficult, in 
turning over the annals of the world, to find another 
which fo many circumftances concur to recommend. 
We regularly intcreft ourfelves moft in the fortune 
pf thofe who rpoft defcrvc our notice. Abelard and 

ISi 3 Eloife 
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Eloife were confpicuous in their days for eminence of 
merit. Jhe heart naturally loves truth. The ad- 
ventures and misfortunes of this illuftrious pair arc 
known from undifputed hiftory. Their fate does not 
leave the mind in hopelefs dejedion ; for they both 
found quiet and confolation in retirement and piety. 
So new and fo affefting is their ftory, that it fuper- 
fedcs invention ; and imagination ranges at full liberty 
without ftraggling into fcencs of fable. . 

The ftory, thus {kilfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nbthing behind him, 
which feems more the effeft of ftudious perfeverance 
and laborious revifal. Here is particularly obfervable. 
the curiofafelicitaSi z fruitful foil, and careful culti-. 
vation. Here is no crudenefs of fenfe, nor afperity of 
language. 

The fources from which fentiments, which have fo 
much vigour and efficacy, have been drawn, are 
jhewn to be the myftick writers by the learned author 
of the " Effay on the Life and Writings of Pope ;'* 
a book which teaches how the brow of Criticifm 
may be fmoothed, and how {he may be enabled, with 
all her feverity, to attra<5t and to delight. 

The train of my difquifition has now condudted me 
to that poetical wonder, the tranflation of the '• Iliad;" 
a performance which no age or nation can pretend to 
equal. To the Greeks tranflation was ahnoft unknown ; 
it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece. 
They had no recourfe to the Barbarians for poeti** 
cal beauties, but fought for every thing in Homer, 
where, indeed, there is but little that they might not 
find. 

The 
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* The Italians have been very diligent tranflators ; 
but I can hear of no verlion, unlefs perhaps Angui- 
lara's Ovid may be excepted, which is read with 
eagernefs. The ** Iliad" of Salvini every reader may 
difcover to be pundilioufly exad; but itfeems to be 
the work of a linguift (kilfuUy pedantic; and his coun«- 
trymen, the proper judges of its power to pleafe, re- 
jeft it with difguft. 

Their predeceflbrs the Romans have left fome fpe*- 
cimens of tranflation behind them, and that employ* 
ment muft have had fome credit in which Tully and 
Germanicus engaged; but unlefs we fuppofe, what 
is perhaps true, that the plays of Terence were ver- 
fions of Menander, nothing tranflated feems ever to 
have rifen to high reputation. The French, in the 
meridian hour of their learning, were very laudably 
Induftrious to enrich their own language with the wif* 
dom of the ancients; but found themfelves reduced, 
by whatever neceffity, to turn the Greek and Roman 
poetry into profe. Whoever could read an author, 
could tranflate him. From fuch rivals little can be 
feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this audacious under- 
taking was drawn from the verfions of Dryden. Vif- 
gil had borrowed much of his imagery from Homer ; 
and part of the debt was now paid by his tranflator* 
Pope fearched the pages of Dryden for happy combi- 
nations of heroick diftion ; but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found. He cultivated 
our language with fo much diligence and art, that 
he has left in his '* Homer*' a treafure of poetical 
elegances to pofterity. His verfion may be faid to 
have tuned the Englifh tongue ; for fince its appear- 
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ance no writer, however deficient in other powers, 
has wanted melody. Such a feries of lines, fo elabo* 
rately correded, and fo fwcetly modulated, took pof- 
feffion of the publick ear; the vulgar was enamoured 
of the poem^ and the learned wondered at the tranf« 
lation. 

But in the mod general applaufe difcordant voices 

will always be heard. It has been objeded.by fomc, 

who wifh to be numbered among the fons of learning, 

that Pope's verfion of Homer is not Homerical; that 

it exhibits no refemblance of the original and charac« 

teriftick manner of the Father of Poetry, as it wants 

his artlefs grandeur, his unaffeded majefty *. This 

cannot be totally denied ; but it muft be remembered 

that necejfttas quod cogit defendit ; that may be law^ 

fully done which cannot be forborn. Time and place 

will always enforce regard. In eftimating this tranf- 

lation, confideration muft be had of the nature of 

our language, the form of our metre, and, above all, 

of the change which two thoufand years have made in 

the modes of life and the habits of thought. Virgil 

wrote in a languageof the fame general fabrick with that 

of Homer, in verfes of the fame meafure, and in an ag« 

nearer to Homer's time by eighteen hundred years; 

* Bentley was one of thcfe. He and Pope, foon after the pub- 
lication of Homer, met at Dr. Mead's at dinner ; when Pope, dc- 
firous of his opinion of the tranflation, addrefTed him thus : •' Dr. 
*' Bentley, I ordered my bookfeller to fend you your books ; 1 
*• hope you received them." Bentley, who had purpofely avoided 
faying any thing about Homer, pretended not to underfland him, 
and afked, • Books I books ! what books ?' * My Homer,' replied 
Pope, ' which jou did me he honour to fubfcribe for/ — • Oh,' 
faid Beniley, • ay, now I recollea^your tranflation :—it is a 
« pretty poem, Mr. Pope j but you muft not call it Homer.' H. 
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yet he found, even then, the ftate of the world fo 
much altered, and the demand for elegance fo much 
increafed, that mere nature would be endured no 
longer; and perhaps, in the multitude of borrowed 
paOages, very few can be ihewn which he has noc 
embellilhed. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from bar- 
barity, and falling into regular fubordination, gaia 
Icifure to grow wife, and feel the Ihame of ignorance 
and the craving pain of unfatisfied curiofity. To this 
hunger of the mind plain fenfe is grateful ; that 
which fills the void removes uneafinefs, and to be 
free from pain for a while is pleafure ; but repletion 
generates faftidioufnefs; a faturated intelleft foon be- 
comes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing re- 
ception till it is recommended by artificial di<^ion« 
Thus it will be found, in the progrefs of learning, 
that in all nations the fird writers are fimple, and that 
every age improves in elegance. One refinement 
always makes way for another; and what was expedient 
to Virgil was neceflary to Pope. 

I fuppofe many readers of the Englifli ** Iliad,** 
when they have been touched with fome unexpefted 
beauty of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it ia 
the original, where, alas ! it was not to be found. 
Homer doubtlefs owes to his tranflator many Ovidian 
graces not exadlly fuitable to bis character ; but to 
have added can be no great crime, if nothing be 
taken away. Elegance is furely to be defired, if it 
be not gained at the expence of dignity. A hero 
would wifti to be loved, as well as to be reverenced. 
To a thoufand cavils one anfwer is fufiicient; the 
purpofe of a writer is to be rcad^ and the criticifm 

which 
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which would deflroy the power of plcafihg muft be 
blown afide. Pope wrote for his own age and hi) 
own nation : he knew that it was neceflary to colour 
the images and point the fcntiments of his author; he 
therefore made him graceful, but loft him fomeof bis 
^blimity. ' 

The copious notes with which the verfion is ac- 
companied, and by which it is recommended to many 
readers, though they were undoubtedly written to 
fwell the volumes, ought not to pafs without praife: 
commentaries which attraft the reader by the pleafurc 
of perufal have not often appeared •, the notes of 
others are read to clear difficulties, thofe of Pope to 
vary entertainment. 

It has however been objefted with fufficient reafon, 
that there is in the commentary too much of unfea- 
fonable levity and afFefted gaiety ; that too many ap- 
peals are made to the Ladies, and the eafe which is 
fo carefully preferved is fometimes the eafe of a 
trifler. Every art has its terms, and every kind of 
inftru&ion its proper ftyle ; the gravity of common 
criticks may be tedious, but is lefs defpicable than 
childifli merriment. 

Of the " Odyfley" nothing remains to be obferved: 
the fame general praife may be given to both tranf- 
lations, and a particular examination of either would 
require a large volume. The notes were written by 
Broome, who endeavoured, not unfuccefsfuUy, to imi- 
tate his mafter. 

Of the " Dunciad'' the hint is confeffedly taken 
from Dryden's ^' Mac Flecknoe ;'* but the plan is fo 
enlarged and diverfified as juftly to claim the praife 
of an original, and affords the beft fpecimen 

that 
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that has yet appeared of pcrfonal fatire lu^croufly 
pompous. 

That the defign was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himfelf, I am not 
convinced. The firft motive was the defire of re- 
venging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated his ** Shakfpeare/' and regaining the honour 
which he had loft, by crufhing his opponent, Theo-> 
bold was not of bulk enough to fill a poem, and there- 
fore it was neceffary to find other enemies with other' 
names, at whofe expence he might divert the 
publick. 

In this defign there was petulance and malignity 
l^nough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An 
author places himfelf uncalled before the tribunal of 
Criticifm, and folicits fame at the hazard of difgrace. 
Dulnefs or deformity are not culpable in themfelves^ 
but may be very juftly reproached when they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. If 
bad writers were to pafs without reprehenfion, what 
ihould reftrain them ? impune diem confiimpferit ingens 
Telepbus; and upon bad writers only will cenfure 
have much effed:. The fatire, which brought Theo- 
:bald and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent 
from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and fatirical criticifm may 
be confidered as ufeful when it redifies error and im- 
proves judgement ; he that refines the publick taftc 
is a publick benefadtor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its 
chief fault is the groffnefs of its images. Pope and 
Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas phyfically 
►impure, fuch as every other tongue utters with un- 

willingnefs. 
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willingnefs, and of which every ear ihrinks from thd 

mention. 

But even this faulty offenfive as it is, may be for- 
given for the excellence of other pafiagcs; fuch as the 
formation and diifolucion of Moore, the account of 
the Traveller, the misfortune of the Florid:, and the 
crowded thoughts and flately numbers which dignify 
the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made in the 
** Dunciad,'' not always for the better, require that 
it ihould be publiihed, as in the prefent coUeAbn, 
with all its variations. 

The *^ EjQTay on Man'* was a work of great labour 
and long coniideration, but certainly not the happieft 
of Pope's performances. The fubjeiS is perhaps not 
very proper for poetry ; and the poet was not fuffi- 
cicntly matter of his fubjeft ; mctaphyfical morality 
was to him a new fludy ; he was proud of his acquifi- 
lions, and, fuppofing himfelf mafter of great fccrets, 
was in hafle to teach what he had not learned. Thus 
he tells us, in the firft Epiftle, that from the nature 
of the Supreme Being may be deduced an order of 
beings fuch as mankind, becaufe Infinite Excellence 
can do only what is beft. He finds out that tbefe 
beings muft be ** fomewhere -," and that ** all the 
** queftionis, whether man be in a wrong place.*' Surely 
if, according to the poet's Leibnitian reafoning, we 
may infer that man ought to be, only becaufe he is, 
we may allow that his place is the right place, becaufe 
he has it. Supreme Wifdom is not lefs infallible in 
difpofing than in creating. But what is meant by 
fomewhere and placey and wrong place, it had been 

vain 
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vain to afk Pope, who probably had never aficed 
himfeif. 

Having exalted himfeif into the chair of wifdom, he 
tells us much that every man knows, and much that 
he does not know himfeif; that we fee but little^ and 
that the order of the univerfe is beyond our compre-* 
henfion ; an opinion not very uncommon -, and that 
there is a chain of fubordinate beings ^' from infinite 
** to nothing/' of which himfeif and his readers arc 
equally ignorant. But he gives us one comfort, 
which, without his help, he fuppofes unattainable, 
in the pofition " that though we are fools, yet God 
*' is wife/' 

This Effay aifords an egregious inftance of the 
predominance of genius, the dazzling fplendour of 
imagery, and the feduftive powers of eloquence. 
Never was penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
ientiment fo happily difguifed. The reader feels hi^ 
mind full, though he learns nothing ; and, when he 
meets it in its new array, no longer knows the talk 
of his mother and his nurfe. When thefe wonder-work- 
ing founds fink into fenfc, and the dodrine of the 
Effay, difrobed of its ornaments, is left to the powers 
of its naked excellence, what (hall wedifcover? That 
we are, in comparifon with our Creator, very weak 
and ignorant; that we do not uphold the chain of ex- 
iftence ; and that we could not make one another 
with more (kill than we are made. We may learn 
yet more; that the arts of human life were copied 
from the inftinftive operations of other animals ; 
that, if the world be made for man, it may be faid 
that man was made for geefe. To thefe profound 
principles of oatural knowledge are added fome 

moral 
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moral inftruftions equally new; that felf intereft, well 
underftood, will produce focial concord ; that men 
are mutual gainers by mutual benefits; that evil 
is fometimes balanced by good; that human adf 
vantages are unliable and fallacious, of uncertain 
duration and doubtful effed: ; that our true honour 
is, not to have a great part, but to aft it well ; that 
virtue only is our own ; and that happinefs is always 
in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehenfive fearch 
may venture to fay that he has heard all this before ; 
but it was never till now recommended by fuch a 
blaze of embellilhments, or fuch fweetnefs of melody* 
The vigorous contradtion of fome thoughts, the 
luxuriant amplification of others, the incidental iUuf- 
trations, and fometimes the dignity, fometimes the 
foftnefs of the verfes, enchain philofophy, fufpend 
criticifm, ^ and opprefs judgement by overpowering 
pleafure. 

This is true of many paragraphs; yet, if I had un- 
dertaken to exemplify Pope's felicity of compofition 
before a rigid critick, I Ihould not feledl the *^ Effay 
*^ on Man ;" for it contains more lines unfuccefsfully 
laboured, more harlhnefs of didlion, more thoughts 
imperfedlly expreffed, more levity without elegance, 
and more heavinefs without ftrength, than will eafily 
be found in all his other works. 

The '^ Charafters of Men and Women" are the 
produdt of diligent fpeculation upon human life; 
much labour has been beftowed upon them, and 
Pope very feldom laboured in vain. That his excel- 
lence may be properly eftimated, I recommend a com- 
parifon of his ^* Charadters of Women" with Boileau's 
3 Satire ; 
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Satire •, it will then be feen with how much more 
perfpicacity female nature is inveftigated, and female 
excellence fcledted ; and he furely is no mean writer 
to whom Boileau fhould be found inferior. The 
" Charadters of Men/' however, are written with 
more^ if not with deeper, thought, and exhibit 
many paffages exquifitely beautiful. The " Gem and 
*' the Flower'* will not eafily be equalled. In the 
women's part are fome defcfts; the charader of Atoffa 
is not fo neatly finiihed as that of Clodio ; and fome 
pf the female chara£lers may be found perhaps more 
frequently among men ; what is faid of Philomedc 
was true of Prior. 

In the Epiftles to Lord Bathurft and Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to find a 
train of thought which was never in the writer's head, 
and, to fupport his hypotheiis, has printed that firft 
3vhich was publiflied kft. In one, the mofl: valuable 
paflage is perhaps the Elegy on " Good Senfe j** 
and the other, the ** End of the Duke of Buck^ 
*• ingham." 

The Epiftle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called 
the " Prologue to the Satires," is a performance 
confining, as it feems, of many fragments wrought 
into one defign, which by this union of fcattered 
beauties contains more flriking paragraphs than 
could probably have been brought together into zti 
occafional work. As there is no ftronger motive to 
exertion than felf-defence, no part has more elegance, 
fpirit, or dignity, than the poet's vindication of his 
own charadler. The meaneft paflage is the fatire 
upon Sporus. 

Of 
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Of the two poems which derived their numei 
from the year, and which are called the ^' Epilogue 
*^ to the Satires/* it was very juftly remarked by 
Savage, that the fecond was in the whole more ftronglf 
conceived, and more equally fupported, but that it 
had no fingle paflages equal to the contention in the 
firft for the dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the 
triumph of Corruption. 

The Imitations of Horace feem to have been writ* 
ten as relaxations of his genius* This employment 
became his favourite by its facility ; the plan waf 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to 
accommodate as be could the fentiments of an old 
author to recent fa&s or familiar images; but what is 
eafy is feidom excellent ; fuch imitations cannot give 
pleafure to common readers ; the man of learning onty 
be fometimes furprifed and delighted by an VBex« 
pedted parallel ; but the comparifon requires know- 
ledge of the original, which will likcwife often deteft 
ilrained upplications. Between Roman images and 
Engliih manners, there will be an irreconcileable 
diffimilitude, and the works will be generally un- 
couth and party-coloured ; neither original nor tranf- 
lated, neither ancient nor modern *• 

Pope 

* In one of thefe poems is a couplet, to which bclonjs a ftorf 
that I once heard the reverend Dr. Ridley relate. 

* Slander or poifon dread from Delia's rage ; 

* Hard words, or hanging if your judge be ****.^ 

Sir Francis Page, a jiidgc well known in his time, conceiving 

that his name was meant to fill iij) the blank, fent his clerk to Mr. 

Pope, to complain of the infult. Pope told the young man, thai 

* the 
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Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjufted to 
each other, all the qualities that conftitute genius. 
He had Invention^ by which new trains of events arc 
formed, and new fcenes of imagery difplayed, as in 
the •* Rape of the Lock ;" and by which extrinfick 
and adventitious embelliihments and illuftrations are 
conne&ed with a known fubjedt, as in the ** Eflay 
•^ on Criticifin/* He had Imagination^ which ftrongly 
imprefles on the writer's mind, and enables him to 
convey to the reader, the various forms of nature^ 
incidents of life, and energies of palEon, as in his 
•.* Eloifa/' ** Windfor Foreft," and the *' Ethick 
** Epiftles/' He had Judgement^ which feledh from 
life or nature what the prefcnt purpofe requires, and 
by feparating the eflence of things from its concomi- 
tants, often makes the reprefentation more powerful 
than the reality : and he had colours of language al- 
ways before him, ready to decorate his matter with 
every grace of elegant expreffion, as when he accom- 
modates his diftion to the wonderful multiplicity of 
Homer's fentimcnts and defcriptions. 

Poetical exprefSon includes found as well as 
meaning. " Mufick,*' fays Dryden, " is inarticulate 
" poetry :*' among the excellences of Pope, there- 
fore, muft be mentioned the melody of his metre. 
By pcrufing the works of Dryden, he difcovered the 

the blank might be fupplied by many monofyllables, other than 
the judge's name 2 — * but, (ir/ faid the clerk, •the judge fays 

• that no other word will make fenfe of the pafTage,'^* So then it 

• feems/ fays Pope, * your mafter is not only a judge, but a 

* poet: as that is the cafe, the odds are again ft me. Give my 

* refpe£ts to the judge, and tell him, I will not contend with one 

* that has the advantage of me, and he may fill up the blank as 

• he pleaiies/ H. 

Yql. XL © moft 
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mod perfeifb fabrick of Engliih verfe, and habituated 
himfelf to that only which be found the beft i in con- 
fequence of which reftrainty his poetry has been ceii^ 
fured as too uniformiy mufical, and as glutting the 
ear with unvaried fweetnefs. I fufped: this ofagedioff 
to be the cant of thofc who judge by principles rather 
than perception; and who would even thenifelve» 
have lefs pleafure in his works, if he had tried to re- 
Ueve attention by (tudied difcords^ or afieded to break 
his lines and vary his paufes. 

But though he was thus careful of hit verfificatiooi 
he did not opprefs his powers with fuperfluous rigour. .- 
He feems to have thought with Boileau^ that tb9 
practice of writing might be refined till the difEcuUf 
Ihould overbalance the advantage. The conftru^Uon 
of his language is not always ftridly grammatidl; 
with thofe rhymes which prefcription had conjoined 
he contented himfelf, without regard to Swift's re- 
monflrances, though there was no ftriking confo* 
nance \ nor was he very careful to vary his termina- 
tions, or to refufe admiffion, at a fmall diftance, to 
the fame rhymes. 

To Swift's edidt for the exclufion of Alexandrines' 
and Triplets he paid little regard; he admitted them^ 
but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely ; he ufes 
them more liberally in his tranflation than his 
poems. 

He has a few double rhymes; and always, I think, 
unfuccefsfully, except once in the ** Rape of the 
•^ Lock." 

Expletives he very early ejedted from his verfes ; 
but he now and then admits an epithet rather com- 
modious than important. Each of the fix firft lines 
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of thc"^* IHad^' might lofe two fyllables with very 
little diminution of the meaning; and fometimes» 
after all his drt and labour, one verfe fccms to be 
made for the fake of another. In his latter produc* 
tions the didtion is fometimes vitiated by French 
idioms^ with which Bolingbroke had perhaps infeded 
him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he 
i declared his own ear to be moft gratified was this: 

1^ Lo, where Mceotis fleeps, and hardly flows 

The freezing Tanais through a wafte of fnows. 

But the reafon of this preference I cannot difcovcr. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is fcarcely a 
happy combination of words, or a phrafe poetically 
elejgant in the Englifh language, which Pope has not 
inferted into his verfion of Homer. How he obtained 
pofleffion of fo many beauties of fpeech, it were de- 
firable to know. That he gleaned from authors, 
obfcure as well as eminent, what he thought brilliant 
or ufeful, and preferved it all in a regular collcdtion, 
is not unlikely. When, in his laft years. Hall's 
Satires were fhewn him, he wifhed that he had feen 
them fooner. 

New fentiments and new images others may pro- 
duce; but to attempt any further improvement of 
verfification will be dangerous. Art and diligence 
have now done their beft, and what Ihall be added 
will be the effort of tedious toil and needlefs curiofity. 

After all this, it is furely fuperfluous to anfwer 
the queflion that has once been afked, Whether 
Pope was a poet ? otherwife than by afking in return, 
JEf Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ? 

O 1 To 
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To circumfcribc poetry by a definition will only fhew 
the narrownefs of the definer^ though a definition 
which ihall exclude Pope will not eafily be made. 
Let us look round upon the prefent time, and back 
upon the paft; let us enquire to whom the voice erf 
mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their 
produdions be examined, and their claims ftated, 
and the pretefions of Pope will be no more difputed. 
Had he given the world only his verfion, the name of 
poet muft have been allowed him : if the writer of 
the ** Iliad" were to clafs his fucceflbrs, he would 
affign a very high place to his tranflator, without re- 
quiring any other evidence of Genius. 

The following Letter, of which the original is in 
the hands of Lord Hardwicke, was communicated 
to me by the kindnefs of Mr. JodrelU 

*' To Mr. Bridges, at the Bifliop of London's at 
Fulham. 

"SIR, 

'* The favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the fpeed 
with which you difcharged fo troublefome a talk, 
doubles the obligation, 

*^ I muft own, you have pleafed me very much 
by the commendations fo ill beftowed upon me; 
but, I affure you, much more by the franknefs of 
your cenfure, which 1 ought to take the more kindly 
of the two, as it is more advantageous to a fcribbler 
to be improved in his judgement than to be foothed 
in his vanity. The greater part of thofe deviations, 
from the Greek, which you have obferved, I was 

led 
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jled into by Chapman and Hobbcs j who are^ it fcems, 
is much celebrated for their knowledge of the ori- 
jinal, as they are decryed for the badnefs of their 
tran flat ions* Chapman pretends to have reftored the 
genuine fenfe of the author, from the miftakes of alt 
former explainers, in feveral hundred places: and 
the Cambridge editors of the large Horner^ in Greek 
ind Latin, attributed (o much to Hobbes, that they 
coofefs they have corrected the old Latin interpreta- 
ion very often by his verfion. For my part, 1 gene* 
rally took the author*s meaning to be as you have 
explained it; yet their authority, joined to the know- 
jdge of my own imperfeftnefs in the language, 
>ver*ruled me- Howevcrj Sir, you may be con- 
Idcnt, I think you in the right, becaufe you happen 
be of my opinion: (for men (let them fay what 
they will) never approve any other's fenfe, but as it 
fquares with their own). But you have made me 
much more proud of^ and pofitive in my judgement, 
Afnce it is ftrengthened by yours* I think your criti* 
^Ltfms, which regard the expreffion, very juft, and 
^pball make my profit of them : to give you fome 
^proof that I am in earneft, I will alter three verfes 
on your bare objection, though I have Mr. Dryden*s 

Example for each of them* And this, 1 hope, you 
/ill account no fmall piece of obedience, from one, 
fho values the authority of one true poet above that 
of twenty cri ticks or commentatorSi But though I 
fpeak thus of commentators, I will continue to read 
£arefully ali I can procure, to make up, that way, 
for my own want of critical underftanding in the 
original beauties of Homer, Though the greateft of 
them are certainly thofe of Invention and Delign, 

O 2 which 
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which are not at all confined to the laguage: for the 
diftinguiihing excellences of Homer are (by the con- 
fent of the beft criticks of all nations) firft in the 
manners, (which include all the fpeeches^ as being no 
other than the reprefencations of each perfon's inan* 
ners by his words:) and then in that rapture and fire, 
which carries you away with him, with that wonder- 
ful force, that no man who has a true poetical fpirir 
is mailer of himfelf, while he reads him. Homer 
makes you interefted and concerned before you are 
aware, all at once, whereas Virgil does it by foft 
degrees. This, I believe, is what a tranllator of Ho- 
mer ought principally to imitate ; and it is very hard 
for any traoilator to come up to it, becaufe the chief 
reafon why all tranflations fall (hort of their originals 
is, that the very conftraint they are obliged to, 
renders them heavy and difpirited. 

** The great beauty of Homer's language, as I 
take it, confifts in that noble fimplicity which runs 
through all his works; (and yet hisdiftion, contrary 
to what one would imagine confiftent with fimplicity, 
is ar the fame time very copious). I don't know how 
I have run into this pedantry in a Letter, but 1 find I 
have faid too much, as well as fpoken too inconfi- 
derately: what farther thoughts I have upon this 
fubjedt, I fhall be glad to communicate to you (for 
my own improvement) when we meet ; which is a 
happinefs 1 very earneftly defire, as I do likewife 
feme opportunity of proving how much I think my- 
felf obliged to your friendfliip, and how truly I am. 
Sir, 

*^ Your mod faithful, humble fervant, 

" A. Pope." 
The 
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Thic Criticifm upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was 
printed in " The Univerfal Vifitor," is placed here, 
being too minute imd particular to be inierted in the 
Life* 

E V ER Y Art Is bed taught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
remarks on the works of thofe who have moft ez« 
i:elled« I ihall therefore endeavour, at this vijit^ to 
entertsun the young (ludents in poetry with an exami- 
nation of Pope's Epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is ufekfs; every one knows 
that it is an infcription on a Tomb. An epitaph, 
therefore, implies no particular chara&er of writing, 
but may be compofed in verfe or profe. It is indeed 
Gommonly panegyrical; becaufe we are feldom 
diilinguiihed with a fione but by^ our friends ; but 
it has po rule to rcftrain or mollify it, except this, 
thfjit it ought not to be longer than common beholders 
fnay be expeded to have leifqre and patience to perufe. 

I, 

On CifARLES Earl of Dorset, in the Church of 
IVytbyhf^m in Suffix* 

Porfet, the grace of courts, the Mufe*s pride. 
Patron of art§, and judge of nature, dy'd, 
The fcourge of pridp, though fanftify'd or gre^t, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in ftatc ; 
Yet foft in nature, thovigh feyere his lay. 
His anger moral, and his wifdora gay, 
Bleft fatyrift ! who touph'd the means fo true, 
^{f Ihow'd, Vice ^^d }iis hate and pity too. 
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Bleft courtier ! who could king and country plcafc^ 
Yet facred kept his friendfhip, and his cafe. 
Bleft peer ! his great forefather's every grace 
Reflefting, and reflefted on his race ; 
Where other Buckhurfts, other Dorfets fhine^ 
And patriots ftill, or poets» deck the line. 

The firft diftich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
information which fev would want^ that the man^ 
for whom the tomb was cred:ed, died. There arc 
indeed feme qualities worthy of praife afcribed to 
the dead^ but none that were likely to exempt him 
from the lot of man^ or incline us much to wonder 
that he fliould die. What is meant by " judge of 
*^ nature/' is not eafy to fay. Nature is not the objeft 
of human judgement; for it is in vain to judge where 
we cannot alter. If by nature is meant, what is com* 
monly called nature by the criticks, a juft reprefen. 
tation of things really exifting, and adions really 
performed, nature cannot be properly oppofed to art\ 
nature being, in this fenfe, only the beft effedt of art. 

The fcourge of pride — 

Of this couplet, the fecond line is not, what is 
intended, an illultration of the former. Pride, in 
the Great, is indeed well enough connefted with 
knaves in ftate, though knaves is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light; but the mention oi fandijied 
pride will not lead the thoughts to fops in learning, 
but rather to fome fpecies of tyranny or oppreflion, 
fomething more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery. 
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Yet foft his nature— 

This IS a high compliment, but was not firft be- 
flowed on Dorfet by Pope. The next verfe is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Bleft fatyrift !— . 

In this diflich is another line of which Pope was 
not the author. I do not mean to blame thefe imi- 
tations with much harfhnefs ; in long performances 
they are fcarcely to be avoided, and in Ihorter they 
iDay be indulged, becaufe the train of the compofi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the fcantinefs of 
the fubjedt allow little choice. However, what is 
borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own; and it is 
the bufinefs of critical juftice to give every bird of 
the Mufes his proper feather. 

Bleft courtier!— 

Whether a courtier can properly be commended 
for keeping his eafefacred^ may perhaps be difputable. 
To pleafe king and country, without facrificing 
friendfhip to any change of times, was a very un- 
common inftance of prudence or felicity, and de- 
ferved to be kept feparate from fo poor a commen- 
dation as care of his eafe. I wifh our poets would 
attend a little more accurately to the ufe of the word 
facredy which furely ihould never be applied in ia 
ferious compofition, but where fome reference may 
be made to a higher Being, or where fome duty is 
exad:ed or implied. A man may keep his friend' 
ihip facred, becaufe promifes of friendftiip are very 
awful ties; but methinks he cannot, but in a bur- 
lefque fenfe, be faid to keep his t^it facred. 

Bleft 
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Blcft peer !— 

The bleiHng to the peer has no connedion with his 
peerage : they might happen to any other man^ whofe 
jEinceftors were remembered, or whofe pofterity were 
likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either 
of the writer or the man entombed. 

II. 

On Sir William Trvmbal, $ne of the principal 
Secretaries of State to lung William III. wb$, 
having refigned bis place ^ died in bis retirement at 
J^afibamftead in Berkfhire^ 171 6. 

A pleafing form, a firm, yet cautious mind. 
Sincere, though prudent ; conftant, yet refign'd ; 
Honour unchanged, a principle profeft, 
Fix*d to one fide but moderate to the reft: 
Anhoneft courtier, yet a patriot too, 
Juft to his prince, and to his country true, 
f iird with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 
A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 
A generous faith, from fuperftition free ; 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny : 
Such this man was ; who now, from earth remov'd, 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd. 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, 
at the firft view, a fault which I think fcarcely any 
beauty can compenfate. The name is omitted. The 
end of an epi*"iph is to convey feme account of the 
dead ; and to what purpofe is any thing told of him 
whole name is concealed ? An epitaph, and a hiftory 
of a namelefs hero, arc equally abfurd, fince the 
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virtues and qualities fo recounted in either are fcat- 
tered at the mercy of fortune to be appropriated hj 
guefs. The name^ it is true^ may be read upon the 
(lone ; but what obligation has it to the poet, whofe 
verfes wander over the earth, and leave their fubjeft 
behind them^ and who is forced^ like an unikilful 
painter, to make his purpofe known by adventitious 
help? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and con- 
tains nothing ftriking or particular; but the poet is 
not to be blamed for the defeds of his fubjed. He 
faid perhaps the beft that could be faid. There arc, 
however, fome defeds which were not made neceflarjr 
by the charader in which he was employed. There 
is no oppofition between an honefi courtier and a 
patriot ; for an honeft courtier cannot but be a patriot. 

It was unfuitable to the nicety required in fliort 
compofitions, to clofe his verfe with the word too: 
every rhyme Ihould be a word of emphafis, nor can 
this rule be fafely neglefted, except where the length 
of the poem makes flight inaccuracies excufable, or 
allows room for beauties fufHcienc to overpower the 
cffeds of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the feventh line the word 
filled is weak ahd profaic, having no particular adap- 
tation to any of the words that follow it. 

The thought in the laft line is impertinent, having 
up connexion with the foregoing charadler, nor with 
the condition of the man defcribed. Had the epi- 
taph been written on the poor confpirator* who 
died lately in prifon, after a confinement of more than 

* Major Bernard!; who died in Newgate Sept. 20, 1736. See 
QtuU Mag. voK^. p. 125. N. 
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forty years, without any crime proved againft him, 
the fentiment had been juft and pathetical; but why 
ihould Trumbal be congratulated upon his liberty, 
who had never known reftraint? 

III. 

On the Hon. Simon Harcoxtrt, only Son of the Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt, at the Church of Stanton- 
Harcourt inOxfordfhire^ 1720. 

To this fad Ihrine, whoe'ef thou art, draw hear. 
Here lies the friend moft lov'd, the fon moft dear : 
Who ne*er knew joy, but fricndfhip might divide. 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 

How vain is reafon, eloquence how weak! 
If Pope muft tell what Harcourt cannot fpeak. 
Ob, let thy once-lovM friend infcribe thy ftone. 
And with a father's forrows mix his own ! 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the art- 
ful introduction of the name, which is inferted with 
a peculiar felicity, to which chance muft concur 
with genius, which no man can hope to attain twice, 
and which cannot be copied but with fervile imita* 
tion. 

1 cannot but wifli that, of this infcription, the two 
laft lines had been omitted, as they take away from 
the energy what they do not add to the fenfe. 

IV. 
On James Craggs, Efq. in Wejlminfler- Abbey. 

JACOBUS CRAGGS, 

R£CI MAGNAE BRITANNIAE A SECRETIS 

ET CONSlLllS SANCTIORIBVS 

PR IN- 
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TRIKCIPIS^AKIT^R AC POPULI AMOR ET TiELlifljLEt. 

VIXIT TITULIS £T INVIDIA MAJOR, 

ANNOS HEV PAVCOS, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 

Statefman,.yet friend to truth ! of foul finccre. 
In aflion faithful, and in honour clear ! 
Who broke no promife, ferv'd no private end. 
Who gain'd no title, and who loft no friend ; . 
Ennobled by himfelf, by all approved, 
Prais*d, wept, and honour'd, by the Mufe he lov'd. 

The lines on Craggs were not originally intended 
for an epitaph; and therefore fome faults are to be 
imputed to the violence with which they arc torn from 
the poems that firft contained them. We may, 
however, obferve fome dcfeds. There is a redun- 
dancy of words in the firft couplet: it is fuperfluous 
to tell of him, who was fincerCy trucj and faithful^ 
that he was in honour clear. 

There feems to be an oppofition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very obvious : where is the* 
relation between the two pofitions, that he gained no 
title and loji no friend? 

It may be proper here to remark the abfurdity of 
joining, in the fame infcription, Latin and Englifh, 
•or verfe and profe. If either language be preferable 
to the other, let that only be ufed ; for no reafon 
can be given why part of the information fhould be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb, 
more than in any other place, on any other occafion ; 
and to tell all that can be conveniently told in verfe, 
and then to call-in the help of profe, has always the 
appearance of a very artlefs expedient, or of ?n 
attempt unaccomplilhed. Such an epitaph. refembles 
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the converfation of a foreigner^ who tells part of hb 
meaning by wordsj and conveys part by figns« 

V. 

Intended for Mr. RoWe. In fFeJlminfier-Abhey. 

Thy rcliqucs, Rowe, to this fair urn we tmftf 
And facredy place by Dryden's awful duft : 
Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies, 
To which tliy tomb (hall guide enquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs reft! 
Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft! 
One grateful woman to thy fame fupplies 
What a whole thanklefs land to his denies. 

Of this infcription the chief fault is« that it belongs 
lefs to Rowe, for whom it was written, than to Dry- 
den, who was buried near him; and indeed gives 
very little information concerning either. 

To wifli, Peace to thy Jhade, is too mythological 
to be admitted into a Chriftian temple: the ancient 
worfhip has infefted almoft all our other compofi- 
tions, and might therefore be contented to fpare 
our epitaphs. Let fiftion, at leaft, ceafe with life, 
and let us be ferious over the grave. 

VI. 

On Mrs. Corbet, who died of a Cancer in her Breajl *• 

Here refts a woman, good without pretence, 
Bleft with plain reafon, and with fober fenfe ; 
No conqueft (he, but o'er herfeJf defir'd; 
No arts eflay'd, but not to be admir'd. 

* In the North aile of the parifli church of St. Margaret VltSt" 
minfler* H* 
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Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown, 
Convinc'd that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffeAed^ fo composed a mind, 
So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin*d. 
Heaven, as its pureft gold, by tortures try*d; 
The faint fuflain*d it, but the woman dyM« 

I have always confidered this as the mod valuable 
of all Pope's epitaphs; the fubjedt of it is a charac- 
ter not difcriminated by any ihining or eminent pecu- 
liarities ; yet that which really makes, though noc 
the fplendor, the felicity of life, and that which 
every wife man will choofe for his final and lading 
companion in the languor of age, in the quiet of 
privacy, when he departs weary and difgufted from 
the oftentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of fuch 
a charader, which the dull overlook, and the gay 
defpife, it was fit that the value Ihould be made 
known, and the dignity eftablilhcd. Domeftick vir- 
tue, as it is exerted without great occafions, or con- 
fpicuous confequences, in an even unnoted tenor, 
required the genius of Pope to difplay it in fuch a 
manner as might attrafl: regard, and enforce reverence. 
Who can forbear to lament that this amiable woman 
has no name in the verfes ? 

If the particular lines of this infcription be ex- 
a&mined, it will appear lefs faulty than the reft. 
There is fcarcely one line taken from common places, 
unlefs it be that in which only Virtue is faid to be our 
own. I once heard a Lady of great beauty and ex- 
cellence objed: to the fourth line, that it contained an 
unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of this Ici; 
the Ladies judge. 

.;V VIL On 
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On the Monument of the Hon. Robert Digby, and 
cf his Sijler Mary, ereded by their Father the Lord 
Digby, in the Church of Sherbourne in Dorfetfbire^ 
1727. 

Qo ! fair example of untainted youth. 
Of modeft wifdom, and pacific truth : 
Composed in fuiFerings, and in joy fedate. 
Good without noife, without preteniion great. 
Juft of thy wordy in every thought fincerc. 
Who knew no wifli but what the world might hear : 
Of fofteft manners, unafFefted mind. 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live ! for Heaven's eternal year is thine. 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, bleft maid! attendant on his doom, 
Pcnfive haft follow'd to the filent t0mb, 
Steer'd the fame courfe to the fame quiet fliore. 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where only blifs fincere is known! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take thefe tears. Mortality's relief. 
And till we fhare your joys, forgive our grief: 
Thefe little rites, a ftone, a verfe receive, 
*Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 

This epitaph contains of the brother only a ge- 
neral indifcriminate character, and of the fifter tells 
nothing but that (lie died. The difficulty in writing 
epitaphs is to give a particular and appropriate praife. 
This, however, is not always to be performed, what- 
ever be the diligence or ability of the writer; for the 
greater part of mankind have no character at all, 
have little that diftinguiflies them from others equally 
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good or bad, and therefore nothing can be faid of 
them whidh may not be applied with equal propriety 
to a thdufand more. It is indeed no great panegy- 
rick, that there is inclofed in this tomb one who was 
born in one year, and died ift another; yet many 
ufeful and amiable lives have been fpent, which yet 
leave little materials for any other memorial. Thefe 
are however not the proper fubjeds of poetry ; and 
whenever frlendfhip, or any other motive, obliges a 
poet to write on fuch fubjeds, he muft be forgiven 
if he fometimes wanders in generalities, and utters 
the fame praifes over different tombs. 

The fcantinefs of human praifes can fcafcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he compofcd, 
found it neceffary to borrow from himfelf. The 
fourteen epitaphs, which he has written, com- 
prife about an hundred and forty lines, in which 
there are more repetitions than will eafily be found 
in all the reft of his works. In the eight lihes which 
make the charafter of Digby, thete Is fcarcely any 
thought, or word, which may not be found in the 
other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the ftrongeft and moft 
elegant, is borrowed from Drydeti* The conclufion 
is the fame with that on Harcourt, but is here more 
elegant and better connedtcd. 

viir. 

On Sir Godfrey ICneller. 
In Weftminjier^ Abbey y 1723. 

Kncller, by Heaven, and not a mafier, taught, 
Whofc art was nature, and whofe piftures thought, 
VoB. XI. P Now 
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Now for two ages, having fnatcVd from fate 
Whatever was beauteous, or whate'er was great. 
Lies crown'd with Prince's honours. Poet's lays. 
Due to his merit, and brave thirft of praife. 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herfelf may die. 

Of this epitaph the firft couplet is good; the 
fccond not bad ; the third is deformed with a broken 
metaphor, the word crowned not being applicable to 
the honours or the lays ; and the fourth is not only 
borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but of a 
very harih conftruftion. 

IX. 

On General Henry Withers. 
In Wejlminjier ' Abbey y 1729. 

Here, Withers, reft ! thou braveft, gentleft mindy 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 
O ! born to arms ! O ! worth in youth appro v'd ! 
O ! foft humanity in age bclov'd t 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 
And the gay courtier feels the figh fincere. 

Withers, adieu 1 yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial fpirit, or thy focial love ! 
Amidll corruption, luxury, and rage. 
Still leave fome ancient virtues to our age : 
Nor let us fay (thofe Engllfh glories gone) 
The laft true Briton lies beneath this ftone. 

The epitaph on Withers affords another inftance 
of common places, though fomewhat diverfified by 
mingled qualities and the peculiarity of a profeffion. 

The fecond couplet is abrupt, general, and un- 
pleafing; exclamation feldom fuceeeds in our lan- 
guage \ and^ I think> it may be obferved that the 
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{>attlcl€ O ! ufed at the beginning of a fentence, 
always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy \ the value ex« 
prefled for him, by different forts of men, raifes him to 
cfteem ; there is yet fomething of the common cant 
«rf fuperficial fatirifts, who fuppofe that the infm- 
cerity of a courtier deflroys all his fenfations, and 
that he is equally a diffembler to the living and the 
dead. 

At the third couplet I fhould wifh the epitaph to 
clofe, but that I Ihould be unwilling to lofe the 
two next lines, which yet are dearly bought if 
they cannot be retained without the four that follow 
them. 

On Mr. Elijah FeiJtoK. 
Jf Eafihamftead in Berkjhire^ 173^* ' 

Irhis raodeft flbnc, what few vain marbles ^an, 
May truly fay, Here lies an honefl naan ; 
A poet, blcft beyond the poct*s fate, 
Whom Heaven kept facrfed from the Proud and Great % 
iFoe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe^ 
Content with fcience in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life; tni here 
Saw nothing to regret^ or there to fear i 
From Nature's temperate fcaft rofe fatisfyM> 
Thanked Heaven that he liv'd, and that he dyM» 

The firft couplet of this epitaph is borrowed frotn 
Craihaw. The four next lines contain a fpecies of 
praife peculiar, original, and juft. Here, therefore, 
the inicription Ihould have ended, the latter part 
eontftinitig nothing but what is common toevery man 
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who is wife and good. The charafier of Fentott w^ 
fo amiable, that I cannot forbear to wifh for fomc 
poet or biographer to difplay it more fully for the 
advantage of pofterity. If he did not ftand in the 
firft rank of genius, he may claim a place in the fe« 
cond ; and, whatever criricifm may object to his 
writings, cenfure could find very little to blame in 
bis life. 

XL 

On Mr. Gay. 

In Weflminfler^ Abbey ^ \*Jll* 

Of manners gentle, of affeftions mild; 
In wit, a man ; fimpiicity, a tliild : 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
}• o! m*d to delight at once and blh the age : 
Above temptation in a low cftatc, 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great: 
A fafe companion, and an eafy friend, 
I;iihl:;m*d through hfc, lamented in thy end. 
Thefe are thy honours ! not that here thy buft 
Is niix'd witli heroes, or with kings thyduft; 
Kut that the Worthy and the Good Ihall fay. 
Striking their penfivc bofoms — Here Jies Gay ! 

As Gay wns the favourite of our author, this epi- 
fnph was pirobablv written with an uncommon degree 
of attention; yet it is rot more fuccefsfully executed 
than the reft, for it will not always happen that the 
fuccefs of a poet is proportionate to his labour. The 
fame obfervation may extend to all works of imagi- 
nation, which are often influenced by caufes wholly 
out of the performer's power, by hints of whick 
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he perceives not the origin, by fudden eleva- 
tions of mind which he cannot produce in himfelf, 
^nd which fometimes rife when he expedts them 
lead. 

The two parts of the firft line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentle manners and mild affe^ions, if they 
^ean any thing, muft mean the fame. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid com- 
mendation ; to have the wit of a man is not much for 
a poet. The wit of man^ and the JimpHcity of a 
cbildy make a poor and vulgar contraft, and raifc no 
ideas of excellence, either intclledtual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is lefs properly introduced 
after the mention of mildnefs and gentlenefs^ which 
are made the conftituents of his charafter ; tor a 
man fo mild and gentle^ to temper his rage was not 
difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its found, and 
mean in its conception ; the oppofition is obvious, 
and the word Icfh ufed abfolutely, and without any 
modification, is grofs and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, and free from 
corruption among the Great, is indeed fuch a peculiarity 
as deferved notice. But to be a fafe companion is a 
praife merely negative, arifing not from poflTeffion of 
virtue, but the abfence of vice, and that one of the 
moft odious. 

As little can be added to bis charafier, by aflert- 
ing, that he was lamented in his end. Every man 
that dies is, at leaft by the writer of his epitaph, fup- 
pofed to be lamented, and therefore this general la- 
pientation does no honour to Gay. 
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The firft eight lines have no gnunmar ; the adjcc- 
tives are without any fubflantiTe^ and the epithets 
without a fubjed. 

The thought in the lad line, that Gav is buried in 
the bofoms of the wmtbj and g^d^ who are diftin- 
guiflied only to lengthen the line, is fo dark thrat few 
underftand it; and fo harfli, when it is expbuned^ that 
dill fewer approve. 



XII. 

Intended for Sir Isaac N e w to w. 

In IVeJlnunJier' Abbey. 

IsAACus Newtokius: 
Qucm Immomlem 
Tellantur, Tempui^ Natura^ Cesium: 
Mortalem 
Hoc manner fatftur. 
Nature, and Nature's laws, lay bid in night ; 
God faid, Let Newton be ! And all was light. 

Of this epitaph, Ihort as it is, the faults fcem no| 
to be very few. Why part ihould be Latin, and part 
linglilh, it is not eafy to difcover. In the Latin, 
the oppofition of Immortalis and Mortalis^ is a 
mere found, or a mere quibble ; he is not immor- 
tal in any fenfe contrary to that in which be is 
tnortal. 

In the verfes the thought is obvious, and the words 
n't^ht and li^ht are too nearly allied. 
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xni. 

On Edmund Duh of Bctckingham, who died in the 
igfh Tear of his Jge^ 1735. 

If modeft youth, with cool refleftion crown'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming round. 
Could fave a parent's jufteft pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a finking ftate ; 
This v\reeping marble had not alk'd thy tear, 
Or fadly told how many hopes lie here I 
The living virtue now had (hone approved, 
The fenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet fofter honours, and Icfs noify fair>e. 
Attend the fhade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art, 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 
And, chiefs or fages Jong to Britain given, 
Pays the laft tribute of a faint to Heaven* 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the reft, 
but I know not for what reafon. To cr^ivn with re* 
fieSion is furely a mode of fpeech approaching to non* 
fcnfe. Opening virtues blooming rounds is fomething 
like tautology; the fix following lines are poor and 
profaick. Art is in another couplet ufed for arts^ 
that a rhyme may be had to hearU The fix laft lines 
are the beft, but not excellent. 

The reft of his fepulchral performances hardly de» 
ferve the notice of criticifm. The contemptible 
** Dialogue" between He and She ihould have been 
fuppreffed for the author's fake. 

In his laft epitaph on himfelf, in which he attenapts 

to be jocular upon one of the few things that make 

wife men ferious, he confounds the living man with 

the dead : 
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Under this (lone, or under this fill. 
Or under this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the qucftlon, undcF 
what he is buried, is eafily decided. He forgot that 
though he wrote the epitaph in a (late of uncertainty, 
yet it could not be laid over him till his gr^ve was 
made. Such is the folly of wit when it is ill em- 
ployed. 

The world has but little new; even this wretched- 
nefs ic.'iTiS to have been bono wed from the following 
tunclefs lines : 

lAidovici Arcofli humantur oflk 

Sub hoc marmorc, vel fub hac humo, fci^ 

Sub quicqu;d voluit benignus hseres 

Sive haercde benignior comes, feu 

Opportunius iiicidens Viator: 

Nam fcire baud poiuit futura, fed ncc 

Tanti crat vacuum fibi cadaver 

Ut uliv.nn cupcret parare vivens, 

\'ivciis i!^a tanien fibi paravit. 

CKiit infcribi voluit fuo fepulchro 

Olim fiquod habeietis fepulchrum. 

Surely Ariofto did not venture to expeft that his 
trifle would have ever had fuch an illuftrious imi- 
lator. 
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CHRISTOPHER PITT, of whom whatever 
I Ihall relate, more than has been already pub- 
'Jiflied, I owe to the kind communication of Dr* 
Warton, was born in 1699 at Blandford, the fon of 
a phyfician much efteemed. 

He was, in 1714, received as a fcholar into Win- 
chefter College, where he was diftinguilhed by exer- 
cifes of uncommon elegance, and, at his removal to 
Is'ew College in 1719, prefentcd to the eledors, as 
the produift of his private and voluntary ftudies, a 
coipp^eat vcrfion of Lu can's poem, which he did not 
then know to have been tranflated by Rowe. 

This is an inftance of early diligence which well 
deferves to be recorded. The fuppreffion of fuch a 
work, recommended by fuch uncommon circum- 
fiances, is to be regretted. It is indeed culpable, 
to load libraries with fuperfluous books ; but incite- 
ments to early excellence are never fuperfluous, and 
{vo^^ this example the danger is not great of many 
imitations. 

When 
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When he had refided at his College three years, 
he was prefented to the reftory of Pimpern in Dorfet- 
fliire (1722), by his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfield- 
fea in Hamplhire ; and, refigning his fellowihip, 
continued at Oxford two years longer^ till he became 
Matter of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time tranflated " Vida's 
*• Art of Poetry," which Triftram's fpkndid edition 
bad then made popular. In this tranilation he diflin- 
guilhed himfelf, both by its general elegance, and 
by the fkilful adaptation of his numbers to the images 
cxpreffed ; a beauty which Vida .has with great ar- 
dour enforced and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleafing 
by its fituation, and therefore likely to excite the 
imagination of a poet; where he paffed the reft of his 
life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for the 
foftnefs of his temper and eafinefs of his manners. 
Before ftrangcrs he had fomething of the fcholar*s ti- 
midity or diftruft; but, when he became familiar, he 
was in a very high degree chearful and entertaining, 
fiis general benevolence procured general lefpeft; 
and he paflcd a life placid and honourable, neither 
too great for the kindnefs of the low, nor too low for 
the notice of the great. 
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AT what time he compofed his mifcellany, pub- 
}i(hed in 1727, it is not cafy nor neceffary to know: 
thofe which have dates appear to have been very early 
productions ; and I have not obferved that any rift 
^bove mediocrity. 

The fuccefs of his Vida animated him to a higher 
undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year he publifhed 
a verfion of the firft book of the jEneid. Thi^ being, 
I fuppofe, commended by his friends, he fome time 
afterwards added tiiree or four more ; with an adrer- 
tifcment, in which he reprefents himfelf as tranflating 
with gregt indifference, and with a progrefs of which 
himfelf w^s hardly conlcious. This can hardly be 
(true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader. 

At laft, without any further contention with his 
modefty, or any awe of the namt of Dryden, he gave 
us a complete Englilh^Eneid, which lam forry not to fee 
joined' in this publication with his other poems *. It 
would have been pleafing to have an opportunity of 
comparing the two bed tranflations that perhaps were 
ever produced by one nation of the fame author, 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally ob- 
ferved his failures, and avoided them ; and, as he 
wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an 
^xa<3:, equable, and fplendid verfification. With 
thefe advantages, feconded by great diligence, he 
plight fuccefstuUy labour particular paffages, and 
efcape many errors. If the two] verfions are com- 
pared, perhaps the refult would be, that Dryden 

* It is added to the late edition, R. 
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leads the reader forward by his general vigour and 
fprightlinefs, and Pitt often flops him to contemplate 
the excellence of a fingle couplet; that Dryden's 
faults are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that 
Pitt's beauties are neglected in the langour of a cold 
and liftlefs perufal ; that Pitt pleafes the criticks, 
and Dryden the people; that Pitt is quoted, and 
Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
work defervedly conferred ; for he left the world io 
17489 and lies buried under a ftone at Blandford, on 
which is this infcription : ^ 

In memory of 

Chr. Pitt, clerk, M. A, 

Very eminent 

for his talents in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the univerfai candour of 

his mind, and the primitive 

fimplicity of his manners. 

He lived innocent, 

and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 1748* 

aged 48. 
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JAMES THOMSON, the fon of a mmiftcr 
well eftecmed for his piety and diligence, was 
-born September 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the ihire of 
Roxburgh, of which his father was pallor. His 
mother, whofe name was Hume, inherited as co- 
heirefs a portion of a fmall eftate. The revenue of 
a pariih in Scotland is feldom large ; and it was pror 
bably in commiferation of the difficulty with which 
Mr. Thomfon fupported his family, having nine cbiU 
dren, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minifier, 
difcovering in James uncommon promifes of future 
excellence, undertook to fuperintend his education, 
<ind provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the fchool of Jedburg, a place which he delighl^ 
to recoiled: in his poem of " Autumn \' but was 
not confidered by his mafter as fuperior to common 
boys, though in thofe early days he amufed his pa-, 
tron and his friends with poetical compomions; 
♦"with which, however, he fo little pleafed bimfelf, 

'"•• that 
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that on every new-year's day he threw into the ^« 
all the produftions of the foregoing year* 

From the fchool he wds removed to Edinburgh^ 
where he had not refided two years when his father 
died, and left a:Il his children to the care of their 
mother, who raifed upon her little eftate what mone/ 
a mortgage could afford, and, removing with hef 
family to Edinburgh, lived to fee her fon fifing into 
eminence. 

The defign of Thomfon's friends was to brecdhini 
a minider. He lived at Edinburgh, as at fchool, 
without diftindtion or expectation, till, at the ufual 
time, he performed a probationary exercifc by ex- 
plaining a pfalm. His didion was fo poetically 
*fplendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the profeflbr of Divi* 
'Dity, reproved him for fpeaking language unintet* 
Eligible to a popular audience; and he cenfured one 
<rf his expreflSons as indecent, if not profane* 

This rebuke is reported to have repreffed his 
thoughts of an ecclefiaftical charader, and be pro- 
bably cultivated with new diligence his bloffoms of 
-poetry, which, however, were in feme danger of a 
blaft; for, fubmitting his produdions to fome wba 
thought themfelves qualified to criticlfe, he heard of 
diothing but faults; but, finding other judges more 
favourable, he did not fuffer himlelf to fink into 
defpondence. 

^ He eafily difcovercd that the only ftage on which 
a poet could appear, with any hope of advantage, 
was London ; a place too wide for the operation of 
petty competition and private malignity, where merit 
might foon become confpicuous, and would find 
friends as foon^as it became reputable to befriend it. 

A lady. 
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A lacly> who was acquainted with bU mother, jad- 
vifed him to the journey, and promifed fome jcoun- 
tcnance or affiftance, which at.laft he never received; 
bwvever, he juftified his adventure by her cncou- 
ragement, and came to feek in London patronage 
and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, 
then tutor to the fons of the Duke of Montrofe- 
He had recommendations to feveral perfoos of *$f^' 
fequence, which he bad tied up. carefully in his 
handkerchief; but as he paiTed along the flreet, with 
the gaping curiofity of a new-comer, his attention 
was upon every thing rather than his pocket, and 
bis magazine of credentials was ftolen from. him. 

His firft want was a pair of ihoes. For the fupply 
of all his neccffities, his whole fund was his ^' Win- 
** ter,'* which for a time could find no ^purchaferj 
till, atlaft, Mr. Millan was perfuaded to buy it at 
a low price; and this low price he had for: fome time 
reafon to regret; but, by accident, Mr. Whatlcy, a 
man not wholly unknown among authors, happening 
to turn his eye upon it, was fo delighted that he ran 
from place to place celebrating its excellence. 
Thomfon obtained likewife the notice of ^aron HiU, 
whom, being friendlefs and indigent, and glad of 
kindnefs, he courted with every expreflSon of fcrvilc 
adulation. 

«« Winter'* was dedicated to Sir Spencer Comptfon, 
but attradted no regard from him to the author; till 
Aaron Hill awakened his attention by fome verfcs 
addreffed to Thomfon,- and publiflied in one of the 
newfpapers, which cenfured the Great for their^ neg- 
^ led: of ingenious men. Thomfon then received a 
J prefent 
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prefent of twenty guineas, of which he gives this 
account to Mr. Hill: 

«* I hinted to you in my lafl, that on Saturday 
•• morning I was with Sir Spencer Compton. A cer- 
** tain gentleman, without my defire, fpoke to him 
•* concerning me: his anfwer was, that 1 had never 
** come near him. Then the gentleman put the 
*• queftion. If he defired that I ihould wait on him? 
*' ke returned, he did. On this, the gentleman gave 
•^ me an introductory Letter to him. He received 
** me in what they commonly call a civil manner; 
" aiked me fome common-place quefiions; and made 
•* me a prefent of twenty guineas. I am very ready 
** to own that the prefent was larger than my per- 
** formance deferved ; and Ihall afcribe it to his ge- 
" nerofity, or any other caufe, rather than the merit 
« of the addrefs/* 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few 
would venture at firft to like, by degrees gained 
upon the publick; and one edition was very fpeedily 
fucceeded by another. 

Thomfon's credit was now high, and every day 
brought him new friends; among others Dr. llundle, 
a man afterwards unfortunately famous, fought his 
acquaintance, and found his qualities fuch, that he 
recommended him to the Lord Chancellor Talbot. 

" Winter" was accompanied, in many editions, 
not only with a preface and dedication, but with 
poetical praifes by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then Mal- 
loch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once 
too well known. Why the dedications arc to 
•' Winter," and the other Scafons, contrarily to 
4 cultom. 
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cuftom^ left out in the coUeded works^ tbe reader 
may enquire. 

The next year (1727) he diftinguifhed bimfelf by 
three publications ; of ** Summer/' in purfuance of 
his plan; of " A Poem on tbe Death of Sir Ifaac 
** Newton,'* which be was enabled to perform as an 
exaA pbilofopher by the inftruftion of Mr. Gray; 
and of ** Britannia/* a kind of poetical invcdtive 
againft the miniftry, whom the nation then thought 
not forward enough in refenting the depredations of 
the Spaniards. By this piece he declared bimfelf an 
adherent to the oppofition, and bad therefore no 
favour to expedt from the Court. 

Thomfon, having been fome time entertained in 
the family of the lord Binning, was defirous of tefti' 
fying bis gratitude by making him the patron of his 
** Summer/* but the fame kindnefs which bad firft 
difpofed lord Binning to encourage him, determined 
him to refufe the dedication, which was by bis advice 
addreffed to Mr. Dodington, a man who had more 
power to advance the reputation and fortune of a 
poet. 

** Spring'* was publifhed next year, with a dedi« 
cation fo the Countefs of Hertford ; whofc pradice 
it was to invite every fummer fome poet into the 
coufitry, to hear her verfes and affill her ftudie^* 
This honour was one fummer conferred on Thomfon, 
who took more delight in caroufing with lord Hert- 
ford and his friends than affifting her ladylhip's poe- 
tical operations, and therefore never received another 
fummons. 

*' Autumn/* tbe feafon to which the *^ Spring'* and 
*' SuAimer*' arc preparatory, ftill remained unfung, 

Voj-^XI. CL ^^^ 
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and was delayed till be publifhed (1730) bis works 
colleded. 

He produced in 1 727 the tragedy of** Sophoniflba,* 
wbich raifed fuch expedatioiT, tbat every rehearlid 
was dignified with a fplendid audience, colleded 
to anticipate the delight that was preparing for the 
puWick. It was obferved, however, that nobody 
was much affedted, and that the company lofc as 
from a moral ledure. 

It had upon the ftage no unufual degree of fucce(ik 
Slight accidents will operate upon the tafte of pks^ 
fure. There is a feeble line in the play ; 

O Sophonilba, Sophonilba, O ! 

This gave occafion to a waggifli parody: 
O, Jemmy Thorafon, Jemmy Thomfon, O ! 

which for a while was echoed through the towfi, 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue 
to *' Sophonilba/* the firft part was written by Pope, 
who could not be perfuaded to finifti it; and thaC 
the concluding lines were added by Mallec 

Thomfon was not long afterwards, by the influ- 
ence of Dr, Rundle, fent to travel with Mr. Charles 
Talbot, the eldeft fon of the Chancellor. He was 
yet young enough to receive new impreffions, to 
have his opinions reftified, and his views enlarged; 
nor can he be fuppofed to have wanted that curioficy 
which is infeparable from an adtive and comprehen- 
five mind. He may therefore now be fu;ipofed to 
have reveled in alithcjo3sof intelledual luxury; 
he was every day feaftcd with inftrudtive novelties; 
he lived fplendidly without expcnce; and might 

expect 
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cxpeft when he returned home a certain eftablifh- 
nient. 

At this time a long courfe of oppofition to Sir 
Hoberc Walpole had filled the nation with clamours 
for liberty, of which no man felt the want, and 
with care for liberty, which was not in danger. 
Thomfon, in his travels on the Continent, found or 
fancied fo many evils arifing from the tyranny of 
other governments, that he refolved to write a very 
long poem, in five parts, upon Liberty. 

While he was bufy on the firft book, Mr. Talbot 
died; and Thomfon, who had been rewarded for 
his attendance by the place of fecretary of the Briefs, 
pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were fpent, and 
the author congratulated himfelf upon ic as his 
nobleft work; but an author and his reader are not 
always of a mind. Liberty called in vain upon her 
votaries to read her praifes, and reward her enco- 
raiaft : her praifes were condemned to harbour fpi- 
ders, and to gather duft: none of Thomfon*s per- 
formances were fo little regarded. 

The judgement of the publick was not erroneous; 
the recurrence of the fame images muft tire in time; 
an enumeration of examples to prove a poficion 
which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning 
fuperfluous, mull quickly grow difgufting. 

The poem of ** Liberty** does not now appear in 
its original ftate; but, when the author's works were 
coUeded after his death, was ihoriened by Sir George 
Lyttelton, with a liberty which, as it has a manifeft 
tendency to leflen the confidence of fociety, and to 
confound the characters of authors, by making one 

0^2 man 
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man write by the judgement of another^ cannot be 
juftified by any fuppofed propriety of the alteratioDi 
or kindnefs of the friend. — I wiih to fee it exhibited 
as its author left it. 

Thomfon now lived in eafe and plenty, and feems 
for a while to have fufpended his poetry; but he 
was foon called back to labour by the death of the 
Chancellor, for his place then became vacant; and 
though the lord Hardwicke delayed for fome time 
to give it away, Thomfon*s balbfulnefs or pride, or 
fome other motive perhaps not more laudable, with- 
held him from foliciting ; and the new Chancell(V 
would not give him what he would not afk« 

He now relapfed to his former indigence; but 
the Prince of Wales was at that tirtie ftruggling for 
popularity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton 
profefled himfelf the patron of wit; to him Thom- 
fon was introduced, and being gaily interrogated 
about the ftate of his affairs, faid, *' that they were 
" in a more poetical pofture than formerly;" and 
had a penfion allowed him of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738) 
the tragedy of Agamemnon, which was much 
ihortened in the reprefentation. It had the fate which 
moft commonly attends mythological (lories, and 
was only endured, but not favoured. It ftruggled 
with fuch difficulty through the firft night, that 
Thomfon, coming late to his friends with whom he 
was to fup, excufed his delay by telling them how 
the fweat of his diftrefs had fo difordered his wig, 
that he could not come till he had been refitted by 
a barber. 

He 
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He fo interefted himfelf in bis own dramai that, if 
i remember right, as he fat in the upper gallery, he 
accompanied the players by audible recitation, till a 
friendly hint frighted him to filence. Pope counte- 
nanced ** Agamemnon,*' by coming to it the firft 
nighty and was welcomed to the theatre by a general 
clap ; he had much regard for Thomfon, and once 
CTcpreffed it in a poetical Epiftle fent to Italy, of which 
iiowever he abated the value, by tranfplanting feme 
of the lines into his Epiftle to ^* Arbuthnot/* 

About this time the AQ. was paffed for lieenfing 
plays, of which the firft operation was the prohi- 
bition of " Guftavus Vafa," a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, 
ivhom the publick recompenfed by a very liberal 
ifubfcription ; the next was the refufal of ** Edward 
** and Eleonora,** offered by Thomfon. It is hard 
to difcover why either play (hould have been ob- 
ftrud:ed. Thomfon likewife endeavoured to repair 
ibis lofs by a fubfcripcion^ of which I cannot now 
tell the fuccefs. 

When the publick murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomfon, one of the minifterial writers 
remarked, that ** he had taken a Liberty which was 
-'•' not agreeable to Britannia in any Sea/on.'* 

He, was foon after employed, in conjundtion with 
Mr. Mallet, to write the mafque of ** Alfred,'* which 
was afled before the Prince at Cliefden-houfe. 

His next. work (1745) was •* Tancred and Sigif- 
** munda," the moft fuccefsful of all his tragedies; 
for it ftill keeps its turn upon the ftage. It may be 
doubted whether he was, either by the bent of nature 
or habits of ft:udy, much qualified for tragedy. It 
does not appear that he had much fenfc of the pa- 

QL 3 thctick} 
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thctick ; and his diffufivc and defcriptivc flyle pro- 
duced declamation rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, and 
conferred upon him the office of furveyor-gcncral 
of the Leeward Iflands; from which, when his de- 
puty was paid, he received about three hundred 
pounds a year. 

The laft piece that he lived to publiih was the 
** Caftle of Indolence/* which was many years under 
his hand, but was at laft finiihed with ^eat accuracy. 
The firll canto opens a fcene of lazy luxury that 
fills the imagination. 

He was now at eafe, but was not long to enjoy itj 
for, by taking cold on the water between Londoq 
and Kew, he caught a diforder, which, with foxt\^ 
carelefs exafperatiqn, ended irt a fever that put an 
end to his life, Auguft 27, 1748, He was burie4 
in the cnurch of Richmond, without an infcription; 
but a monument has been erefted to his memory in 
Weftminfler-abbey. 

Thomfon was of ftature above the middle fize, 
and ^^ more fat than bard befeems/* of a dull coun- 
tenance, and a grofs, unanimated, uninviting appear- 
ance; filcnt in mingled company, but chearful among 
feleft friends, and by his friends very tenderly and 
vvarinly beloved. ' 

He lelt behind him the tragedy of *^ Coriolanus,'* 
which was, by the zeal of his patron Sir George Lyt- 
telton, brought upon the ftage for the benefit of his 
family, and recommended by a Prologue, which 
Quin, who had long lived with Thomfon in fond 
intmiacy, fpoke in fuch a manner as Ihewed him 
^* to be," on that pccafion, ** no aftor/' The com- 
mencement 
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mtnccment of this benevolence is very honourably to 
/Quin; who is reported to have delivered Thonifort, 
^hcn known to him only for hi$ genius, from an arreft, 
by a very confiderable prefent; and its continuance 
is honourable to both; for friend&ip is not always 
[•the fequel of obligation. By this tragedy a confide- 
rable fum was raifed, of which part difcharged his 
debts, and the reft was remitted to his, fitters, whom, 
however removed from them by place or condition, 
.he regarded with great tendernefs, as will appear by 
jthe following Letter, which I communicate with 
much pleafure, as it gives me atonoean opportunity 
.of, recording the fraternal kindnefe of Thomfon, and 
refledirig on the friendly affiftance of Mjr. Bofw^ell^ 
from .whom I received it. . . 

" Hagley in Worcefterlhire, 

-<< Odfoberthe4th, 1747. 

« My dear Sifter, .... 

** I thought you had known me better, than to 

** interpret my filence ipto a decay, of affedion, 

'* efpecially as your behaviour has aWays been fuch 

*^ as rather to increafe than diminifli it. Don't 

** imagine, becaufe I am a bad correfpondent, th-at 

"I can ever prove an unkind ffiend and brother, 

** I muft do myfelf the juftice to tell you, t^iat my 

. " affedions are naturally very fixed ;and eonftant ; 

. ^ and if 1 had ever reafon of complaint againft you 

** (of which by the bye I have fliQt the leaft Ihadow), 

i " 1 am confcious of fo many defedls in myfelf, as 

. ^* difppfe me to be not a little charitable and forgiving. 

** It gives me th? trucft heart-felt fatisfa^ioii to 

^* hear you hav? a good, kind hufl)and> 4nd are in 

9.^ ^^eafy, 
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" eafy, contented circumftances ; but wcce they 
•* other wife, ihac would only awaken and heighten 
" my tendcrnefs towards you* As our good and 
•* tender-hearted parents did not live to receive 
** any material teflimonics of that higheft human 
** gratitude I owed them (than which nothing 
** could have given me equal pleafurc), the 
** only return I can make them now is by kind- 
*' nefs to thofe they left behind them. Would to 
«* God poor Lizy had lived longer, to have been 
•' a farther wit nefs of the truth of what 1 fay, and 
•* that I might have had the pleafure of feeing once 
** more a fiftcr who fo truly deferved my eileem 
** and love ! But Ihe is happy, while wc mufl: toil 
*' a little longer here below : let us however do it 
** chcarfully and gratefullyj fupported by the pleaf* 
** ing hope of meeting you again on a fafer fhore, 
*« where to recolleft the ftorms and difficukies 
^* of life will not perhaps be inconfiflent with 
*' that blifsful ft ate- You did right To call your 
" daughter by her name; for you muft needs have 
'*' had a particular tender friend ftiip for one ano- 
■* ther, endeared as you were by nature, by hav- 
*' ing paffed the affeftionate years of your youth 
** together ; and by that great foftener and engager 
<* of hearts, mutual hard (hip. That it was in my 
** power to eafc it a little, I account one of the 
^* moft exquifite pleafures of my life, — But enough 
** of this melancholy, though not unpleafing ftrain* 

** I efteem you for your fenCble and difinterefted 
** advice to Mr. Bell, as you will fee by my Letter 
*' to him; as I approve entirely of bis marrying again, 

*« you 
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*^ you may readily alk me why I don't marry at alU 
*' My circumftances have hitherto been fo variable 
c' and uncertain in this fluctuating wocld^ as induce 
*^ to keep me from engaging in fuch a Hate : and 
^ DOW, thou^ they are more fettled, and of late 
^* (which you will be glad to hear) confiderably im* 
^* proved, I begin to think myfelf too far advanced 
^* in life for fuch youthful undertakings, not to men- 
** tion fome other petty reafons that are apt to flartle 
^^ the delicacy of difficult oldbatchelors. I am, how* 
^^^vcTf not a little fufpicious that, was I to p^y a 
^* vifit to Scotland (which I have fome thought of 
•* doing foon), I might poffibly be tempted to think 
•• of a thing not eafily repaired if done amifs. I have 
«* always been of opinion that none make better 
^^ wlfves than the ladietf of Scotland ; and yet, who 
•* more forfaken than they, while the gentlemen ate 
^* continually running abroad all the world over ? 
** Some of them, it is true, are wife enough to re- 
^* turn for a wife. You fee I am beginning to. make 
** intereft already with the Scots ladies. — But np.more 
♦* of this infectious fubjedk. — Pray let me hear frot^ 
^' you now and then ; and though I am not a regu« 
«* lar correfpondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that 
^' refpeft Remember me kindly to your hufband, and 
^' ])elieve me to be, 

^V Your nlpft tffeAionate brother, 

r- ^1 James Thomson/* 

(Addrcffcd) •* To Mrs. Thomfon in Lanark." 

The 
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• The benevolence of Thomfon was fervid, but not 
adlive ; ht would give on all occafibns what affiftance 
?i!S purfe would fupply i but the offices of ihterven« 
tion or folicitation he could not conquer his fluggiih* 
■nefs fufficiently to perform. The affairs of others, 
however, were not more negleded than his own. He 
•had often felt the inconveniences of idlenefs, "but he 
never cured it ; and was fo confcious of his own cha- 
'rafter, that he i.^ilked of wriring an Eaftern Talc ** of 
■** ^he Man who loved to be in Diftrefs/* 

Xmong his peculiatities was a very unikilfui and 
inarticulate manner of pronouncing any lofty or folemn 
•comi>ofition. He was once reading to Dodington, 
who, being himfelf a reader eminently elegant. Was fo 
much provoked by his odd utteran(;e^ that he fnatched 
'the paper from his hands, and told him that he did not 
•underlland his own verfes% 

The biographer of Thomfon has remarked, that an 
author's life is beft read in his works : his obfervation 
'was not well-timed. Savage, who lived much with 
'Thomfon, once told me, how he heard a lady remark- 
iing that Ihe could gather from his works three parts 
of his charafter, that he was a ^* great Lover, a great 
;^' Swimmer, and rigouroufly abftinent;"but, faid Sa- 
lvage, he knows not any love but that of the fex; he 
was perhaps never in cold water in his life ; and he 
indulges hioirelf in all the luxury that comes within 
his 'reach. Yet Savage always fpoke with the moft 
'Cager praife of his focial qualities, his warmth and 
conftancy of friendfhip, and his adherence to his firft 
'acquaintance when the advancement of his reputation 
bad left them behind him. 

As 
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As a writer, he is entitled to one praife of the 
higheil kind : his mode of thinking, and of expreffing 
his thoughts, is original. His blank ver'fe is no more 
the blank verfe of Milron, or of any other poet, than 
the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley, Hi« 
numbers, his paufes^ his didion, are of his own 
growth, without tranfcription, without imitation. 
He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always as 
a man of genius ; he looks round on Nature and on 
Life with the eye which Nature beftows only op a 
poet ; the eye that diftinguilhes, in every thing prc- 
fented to its view, whatever there is on which ima- 
gination can delight to be detained, and with a inind 
th'at at once comprehends the vaft, arid attends to the ^ 
minute. The reader,. of the '* Seafons** wonders 
that he never faw before what Thomf6n Ihews 
him, and that he never yet has felt What Thomfon 
vppreffes. 

His is one of the works in which blank verfe 
feems properly ufed. Thomfon's wi^ expanfion of 
general views, and bis enumeration of circumffantial 
varieties, would have been obftrudted Jhd embafraffe4 * 
by the frequent interfedion of the fenfe, which arc 
the neceffary efFefts of rhyme. ^ 

His defcriptions of extended fcenes and geheral 
effedts bring before i^s th&tfbole magnificence of Na- 
ture, whether pleaCng jlMica.dful. The gaiety of 
Spring, the fplendour orSummer, the tranquillity 
of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in their 
turns poflefEonof the mind. The poet leads Us through 
the appearances of things as they are fucceffively 
varied by the vicifStudes of the year, and imparts' to 

us 
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ut fo much of his own cnthufiafm, that our thoughts 
expand with his imagery, and kindle with his fenti* 
cnents. Nor is the naturalift without his part io the 
entertainment ; for he is aflifted to recolleft and to 
combine, to range his difcoveries, and to amplify 
the fphere of his contemplation. 

The great defeft of the "Scafons** is want of 
method ; but for this I know not that there was any 
remedyi Of many appearances fubfifting all at 
once, no rule can be given why one ftiould be men- 
tioocd before another; yet the memory wants the 
help of order, and the curiofity is not excited by 
fufpence or expeftation. 

His didion is in the higheft degree florid and lux* 
^ uriant, fuch as may be faid to be to his images and 
thoughts '* both their luftre and their fliade i" fuch 
as inveftthem with fplendour, through which perhaps 
they are not always eafily difceined* It is too exu- 
berant, and fomctimes may be charged with filling 
the ear more than the miod, 

Thefe Poems, with which I was acquainted at their 
firfl appearance, I have fince found altered and en- 
larged by fubfequent revifals, as the author fuppofed 
his judgement to grow more esafl:, and as books or 
converlation extended his knowledge and opened his 
profpefts* They are, I think, improved in general; 
yet 1 know not whether -|bey have not loft part of 
what Temple calls their '* face ;" a word which, ap- 
plied to wines in its primitive fenfc, means the flavour 
of the foil. 

" Liberty/* when it fir ft appeared, I tried to 
read, and foon defifted. I have never tried again^ 

and 
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and therefore will not hazard either praife or cen- 
fure. 

The higheft praife which he has received ought not 
to be fuppreft : it is faid by Lord Lyttelton, in the 
Prologue to hb pofthumous play^ that his works 
contained 

No line which, dying, he could wilh to blot* ' 
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THE Poems of Dr. WATTS were by my re- 
commendation inferted in the late Colledion ; 
the readers of which are to impute to me whatever 
pleafure or wearinefs they may find in the perufal of 
Blackmore, Watts, Pbmfret, and Yalden. 

ISAAC WATTS was bom July 17, 1(^74, at 
Southampton, when his father, of the fame name, 
kept a boarding fchool for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes him a Ihoemaker. He appears, 
from the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have been nei- 
ther indigent nor illiterate. 

Ifaac, the eldeft of nine children, was given to 
books from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to 
learn Latin when he was four years old, I fuppofc, 
at home. He was afterwirds taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorne, a clergyman, mafter 
of the Free-fchool at Southampton, to whom the 
gratitude of his fcholar afterwards infcribed a La« 
tin ode. 

Hi< 
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His proficiency at fchool was fo confpicuous, that 
a fubfcription was propofed for his fupport at the 
Univerfity ; but he declared his rcfolution of taking' 
his lot with the Diffenters. Such he was as every 
Chriftian Church would rejoice to have adopted*. 

He therefore repaired in 1690 to an academy 
taught by Mn Rowe, where he had for his compa- 
nions and fellow-ftudents Mr. Hughes the poet, and 
Dr. Horte, afterwards Archbilhop of Tuam. Some 
Latin Eflays, . fwppofed to have been written as 
cxercifes at this academy, Ihew a , degree of knaw-. 
ledge, both philofophical and theological, , fuch 
as very few attain by a much longer coujfe ofi 
ftudy. 

He was, as he hints id his Mifcellanies, a maker 
of verfes from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he 
appears to have paid a,ttention to Latin poetry. His . 
verfes to his brother, in tht. glyconick meafure, writ- 
ten when he was feventeen, are remarkably cafy.and 
elegant. Some of Kis otherodes are deformed by the 
Pindarick folly then prevailing, and are written \m\\ 
fuch negleft of all metrical rul^Si. as >is,..withp.ut «Xr 
ample among the ancients ; but his didti^n,,- though 
perhaps not always exaftly pure, has fuch copioufnef^ 
and fplendour, as (hews that he was but .a veiy^ little 
diftance from excellence. 

His method of ftudy was tp imprefs the .contents 
of his books upon his memory by abridging them, 
and by interleaving them to amplify one f) ftem witl^ 
fupplements from another.. 

With the congregation. of his tutor Mr- Rowe, who 
Avere, I believe, Independents, he communicated Iq 
his nineteenth year. .. :. 

At 
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At the age of twenty he left the academT, and fpeot 
two years in fiudy and devotkm at the houfe of his 
£ither, who treated him with great tendernefs ; and 
had the happmefs, indulged to few parents, of Uvii^ 
to fee his fon eminent for literature, and venerable 
for iwety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp fife 
years, as domefiick tutor to his fon: and in that 
time particularly devoted himfelf to the ftudy of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and being chofen affiftant to Dr. 
Chauncey, preached the firft time on the birth-day 
that completed his twenty-fourth year; probably 
coniidering that as the day of a fecond nativity, 
by which he entered on a new period of exiftence. 

In about three years he fucceeded Dr. Chauncey s 
but, foon after his entrance on bis charge, he was 
feized by a dangerous illnefs, which funk him to 
fuch weaknefs, that the congregation thought an af- 
fiftant neceffary, and appointed Mr. Price* His' 
health then returned gradually ; and he performed 
his duty, till (ryiz) he was feized by a fever of fuch 
violence and continuance, that from the feeblenefs 
which it brought upon him, he never perfedly re-* 
covered. 

This calamitous ftate made the companion of his 
friends neceffary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his 
houfe ; where, with a conftancy of friendfliip and 
uniformity of condudt not often to be found, he was 
treated for thirty-fix years with all the kindnefs that 
friendfliip could prompt, and all the attention that 
^efpedt could didtate. Sir Thomas died about eight 
years afterwards ; but he continued with the lady 
2 and 
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ADd het daughters to the eod of his life. The lady 
died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this^ a ftate in which the notions of 
patronage and dependence were overpowered by thd 
perception of reciprocal benefits, deferves a particular 
memorial 5 and I will not withhold from the reader 
Dr. Gibbons's reprefcntation, to which regard is to 
be paid as to the narrative of one who writes what he 
kpows^ and what is known Ukewife to multitudes 
bcfides, 

•^ Our next obferv^tion fliall be made upotv that 
^remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
V De&oY into Sir Thomas Abney^s family, and con* 
^* ttnued him there till his death, a period of no 
*^ lefs than thirty^fijc years. In the midft of his 
«^ itcred labours for the glory of God, and good of 
^* his generation, he is fei^ed with a moft violent and 
^« threatening fever, which leaves him oppreiTed with 
^ great wcaknefs, and puts a flop at kaft to his pub* 
•-• lick jferviccs for four years. In this diftrelSag feafon^ 
^* doubly fo to his aftive and pious fpirir, he is in- 
•^ vited to Sir Thomas Abney's family, nor ever rc- 
•5 inoves from it till he had finilhed his days. Here 
♦• he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonftrations of the 
^^ trueft friendftiip. Here, without any care of his 
^' own, he had every thing which could contribute 
^* to ihe enjoyment of life, and favour the unwearied 
*• purfuits of his ftudies. Here he dwelt in a family, 
** which for piety, order, harmony, and every vir* 
«* tue, was an houfe of God. Here he had the pri- 
** vilege of a country recefs, the fragrant bower, the 
^* fpreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other ad- 

Vol. XL R *' vantageir 
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'* vantages, to footh his mind and aid his reftorattdit 
** to health ; to yield him, whenever he chofe themy 
** moft grateful intervals from his laborious ftudies, 
** and enable him to return to them with redoubled 
** vigour and delight. Had it not been for this mcA 
" happy event, he might, as to outward view, have 
•• feebly, it may be painfully, dragged on through 
** many more years of languor, and inability for pub- 
•• lick fervice, and even for profitable ftudy, or per- 
** haps might have funk into his grave under the 
^* overwhelming load of infirmities in the midft of 
^* his days; and thus the church and world would 
** have been deprived of thofe many excellent fermoo!^ 
•* and works, which he drew up and publiihed dur- 
•* ing his long refidence in this family'. In a: few 
•* years after his coming hither. Sir Thomas Abncy 
•* dies ; but his amiable confort furvivcs, who fhews 
** the Doctor the fame refpeft and friendlhip as be- 
•* tare, and moft happily for him and great numbers 
** befules ; for, as her riches were great, her genero- 
** firy and munificence were in full proportion; her 
** thread of life was rfrawn out to a great age, even 
*• beyond that of the Doctor's, and thus this excel- 
" kr.t ivian, through her kindnefs, and that of her 
*' iiaughtcr, the prcfent Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who 
*• ill a like degree eltecir.cd and honoured him, cn- 
*• io\cd uU the benents and felicities he experi- 
«* enced at his firft entrance into this family, till his 
•^ Ja\ s were numbered and finiihed ; and, Kkc 
*^ a li'.ock of corn in its Icafon, he afcended into 
" the re^lciis of perfect and immortal life and 
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If this quotation has appeared long, let it be confi- 
dered that it comprifes an account of fix-and-thirt/ 
years, and thofe the years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into this family, 
his life was no otherwifc diverfified than by fucccf- 
five publications. The feries of his works 1 am not 
lible to deduce; their number and their variety 
ihew the intenfenefs of his induftry, and the eittcnt 
of his capacity. 

He was one of the firft authors that taught the 
Diffenters to court attention by the graces of lan- 
guage. Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acutenefs, was commonly ob- 
fdured and blunted by coarfenefs arid inelegance of 
fl:y!e. He Ihewed them, that zeal and purity might 
be expreffed and enforced by poliflied didtion. 

He continued to the end of his life a teacher of a 
congregation, and no reader of his works can doubt 
his fidelity or diligence. In the pulpit, though his 
low ftature^ which very little exceeded five feet, 
graced him with no advantages of appearance, yet 
the gravity and propriety of his utterance made his 
difcourfes very efficacious. 1 once mentioned the 
rtputatioii which Mr. Fofter had gained by his 
proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkefworth, 
who told me, that in the art of pronunciation he was 
far inferior to Dr- Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and fuch his promp- 
titude of language, that in the latter part of his 
life he did not precompofe his curfory fermons, but 
having adjufted the heads, and fketched out fome 
particulars, trufted for fuccefs to his extemporary 
powers, 

R 2 He 
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He did not endeavour to affift his elocjuencc bf 
any gefticulations ; for, as no corporeal aftions have 
any correfpondcnce with theological truth, he did not 
fee how they could enforce it. 
■ At the conclufion of weighty fentenees he gavif 
time, by a ftiort paufe, for the proper impreflioiv 

To ftated and publick inftruSion he added faitiiliaf 
vifits and perfonal application, and was careful ta 
improve the opportunities which cofiverfatiour ofi 
fcrcd of diflfufing and increaiing the inflaeucc of 
religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of refeHtcnent> 
but by bis edablifhed and habitual pradice he wa9 
gentle, modeft, and inofFenfive. His tendcrnels ap- 
peared in his attention to children, and to the poor. 
To the poor, while he lived in the family of his friend^ 
he allowed the third part of his annual i^Veni^e^ 
though the whole was not a hundred a year ; and f» 
children he condefcended to lay afide the fcholar, the 
philolbphcr,. and the wit, to write little poems of 
devotion, and fyftems of inflrudtion, adapted to their 
wants and capaciiics, from the dawn of reafon through 
its gradations of advance in the morning of life. 
Every man, acqiininrcd with the common principles of 
human adion, will look with veneration on the wri- 
ter, who is at one tiir.e combating Locke, and at an-' 
other making a catcohifm tor children in their fourth 
year. A voluntary defcent from the dignfity of 
Iciencc is perhaps the hardcil lelVon that humility ca» 
teach. 

As his mind was cap::cious, his curiofity excur- 
five, and his inciultry coivinunl, his writings are 
very numerous, and his fiibj:Cls various. With hij. 

thco^ 
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Geological works- I am only enough acquainted to 
admire his meeknefs of oppofition, and his mildnefs 
ofcenfure. It was not only in his book, but in his 
mind, that orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his philofophical pieces, his Logick has been 
received into the univerfities, and therefore wants no 
private recommendation : if he owes part of it to 
LeCIerc, it muft be confidered that no man, Who un- 
fdertakes merely to methodife or illuflrate a fyftem, 
pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphyfical difquifitiops, it was obferved 
by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the 
idea of fpace with that of empty fpace^ and did not 
confider that though fpac.e might be without matter, 
yet matter being extended could not be without 
^ce. 

Few books have been perufed by me with greater 
pleafure than his " Improvement of the Mind," of 
which the radical principle may indeed be found in 
JxKke^s ** Condudl of the Underftanding," but they 
•re fo expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer 
upon him the merit of a work in the higheft degree 
Ufefufl and pleafing. Whoever has the care ot in- 
ftrudiflg others may be charged with deficiepce in his 
duty if this book is not recommended. 

1 have mentioned his treatifes of Theology as dif- 
tvti&i from his other produftions; but the truth is, 
that whatever he took in hand was, by his inceffani 
'folicitude for fouls, converted to 1 heology. As piety 
predominated in bis mind, it is diftufed over his 
tinot-ks : under his direction it may be truly faid, 
TbielogiiB Fhilofophia aridllatur^ philofophy is fubfer- 
tkjit to evafigclkSl inftfU(a?ioh : it is difficult to read 
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a page without learning, or at leaft wilhing, to be 
better. The attention is caught by indireQ: inftruc- 
tion, and he that fat down only to reafon, is on a 
fudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 
1728, he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen ap 
unfolicited diploma, by which he became a Dodor 
of Divinity. Academical honours would havp 
rnore value, if they were always bellowed with equal 
judgement. 

He continued many years to ftudy and to preach, 
and to do good by his inftrudion and example; till 
at laft the infirmities of age difabled him from the 
more laborious part of his minifterial fundions, and 
being no longer capable of publick duty, he offered 
to remit the falary appendant to it; but his congreg^r 
tion would not accept the refignation. 

By degrees his weaknefs increafed, and at laft 
confined him to his chamber and his bed ; where he 
was worn gradually away without pain, till he ex- 
pired Nov. 25, 1743, in the fcventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

Few men have left behind fuch purity of charac- 
ter, or fuch monuments of laborious piety. He ha$ 
provided inllruftion for all ages, from thofe who are 
lifping. their firit lefibns, to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke -, he has left neither cor- 
poreal nor fpiritual nature unexamined ; he ha3 
taught the Art of Realoning, and the Science of the 
Stars. 

His charafter, therefore, muft be formed from the 
niulciplicity and diverfity of his attainments, rather 
than from any fingle performance ; for it woyld nof 

be 
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be fafe to claim for him the higheft rank in any 
fiflgle denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have ex- 
celled, if he had not divided his powers to different 
purfuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
probably have flood high among the authors with 
whom he is now afTociated. For his judgement was 
cxaft, and he noted beauties and faults with very 
nice difcernment ; his imagination, as the ** Da- 
•* cian Battle'' proves, was vigorous and adlive, and 
the ftores of knowledge were large by which his 
fancy was to be fupplied. His ear was well-tuned, 
and his diiftion was elegant and copious. But his 
devotional poetry is, like that of others, urfatisfac- 
tory. The paucity of its topicks enforces perpetual 
repetition, and the fanftity of the matter rejefts the 
ornaments of 6gurative diclion. It is fuiEcient for 
Watts to have done better than others what no man 
has done well. 

His poems on other fubjefts feldom rife higher 
than might be expefted from the amufements of 
a Man of Letters, and have different degrees of 
value as they are more or Icfs laboured, or as the 
occafion was more or lefs favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular meafures, and 
too often in blank verfe: the rhymes are not always 
fufEciently correfpondent. He is particularly un- 
happy in coining names expreffive of charafters. 
His lines are commonly fmooth and eafy, and his 
thoughts always religioufly pure ; but who is there 
that, to fo much piety and innocence, does not wifh 
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for a greater meafure of fprightlinefs and vigour 1 He 
is at leaft one of the few poets with whom youth and 
ignorance may be fafely pleafed : and happy will be 
that reader whofe mind is difpofed by his verfes^ or 
bis profe^ to imitate him in all but his non-^confor- 
^mity^ to copy his benevolence tp man> and bii rpt 
vcrence to God* 
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OF the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find any ac- 
count. His academical education he received at St. 
John's College in Cambridge, where he firft foli- 
cited the notice of the world by fome Englifh verfe^, 
in the colledion publilbed by the Univerfity on the 
death of Queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what 
(lation he paffed his life, is not yet difcovered. He 
muft have publiftjed his Paftorals before the year 
1708, becaufe they are evidently prior to thofc of 
Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addrefled to the univerfal 
patron, the Duke of Dorfct, a ^* poetical Letter from 
*^ Copenhagen,'* which was publilhed in the ** Tat* 
** ler," and is by Pope in one of his firft letters 
mentioned with high praife, as the produiflion of a 
man ** who could write very nobly.'* 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore eafily 

found accefs to Addifon and Steele; but his ardour 

feems not to have procured him any thing more than 

2 kind 
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kind words; fince he was reduced to tranflate the 
•* Perfian Tales'* for Tonfon, for which he was af- 
terwards reproached, with this addition of contempt, 
that he worked for half-a-crown. * The book is di- 
vided into many fedlions, for each of which if he 
received half-a-crown, his reward, as writers then 
were paid, was very liberal; but half-a-crown had a 
mean found. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of 
his party, by epitomifing Hacket's " Life of Arch- 
^* bifliop Williams.'* The original book is written 
with fuch depravity of genius, fuch mixture of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often appeared. The 
epitome is free enough from afFeftation^ but has 
little fpirit or vigour. j|« 

In 1 7 12 he brought upon the ftagc " The Diftreft 
*^ Mother,'* almoft a tranflation of Racine's " Ad- 
^* dromaque.** Such a work requires no uncommon 
powers, but the friends of Philips exerted every art 
to promote his intereft. Before the appearance of 
the play, a whole ^' Spedator," none indeed of the 
beft, was devoted to its praife; while it yet continued 
to be adted, another *' Spectator'' was written^ to tell 
what impreffion it made upon Sir Roger; and on 
'the firft night a feleft audience, fays Pope*, was 
called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the moft fuccefsful Epilogue 
that was ever yet fpoken on the Englilh theatre. 
The three firft nights it was recited twice; and not 
only continued to be demanded through the run, as 
it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is recalled 

* Spence, 
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tQ the ftage, where by peculiar fortune, though a 
copy from the French, it yet keeps its place, the 
Epilogue is ftill expected, and is ftill fpoken. 

The propriety of Epilogues in general, and confc* 
quently of this, was queftioned by a correfpondent 
of the " Spectator/* whofe Letter was undoubtedly 
admitted for the fake of the anfwer, which foon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony. The 
attack and the defence equally contributed to ftimil- 
late curiofity and continue attention. It may be dif- 
covered in the defence, that Prior's Epilogue to 
^^ Phsedra" had a little excited jealoufy; and fome- 
thing of Prior's plan may be difcovered in the per- 
formance of his rival. Of this diftinguilhed Epilogua 
the reputed author was the wretched Budgel, whom 
Addifon ufed to denominate * " the man who calli 
*^ me coufin;'* and when he was aiked how fuch a 
filly fellow could write fo well, replied, ** The Epi- 
ff loguc was quite another thing when I faw it firft.** 
Ik was known in Tonfon*s family, and told to Gar- 
rick, that Addifon was himfelf the author of it, and 
that, when it had been at firft printed with his name, 
bjB fame early in the morning, before the copies 
were diftributed, and ordered it to be given to Bud- 
get, that it might add weight to the folicitation which 
he was then making for a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. 
flis play was applauded ; his tranflations from Sappho 
bad been publilhed in the <* Spedator ;" he was an 
important and diftinguifhed afTociate of clubs witty 
and political; and nothing was wanting to hishappi- 
pefs, but that he fliould be fure of its continuance* 

* Spcjice. 
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The work which had procured him the firft notion 
from the publick was his Six Paftorals, whicb^ flat** 
tering the imagination with Arcadian fcenes^ probablf 
found many readers, and might have long pafled as 
a pleafing amufement, had they not been unhappily 
too much commended. 

The ruftic poems of Theocritus were fo highly 
valued bj the Greeks and Romans, that they attrade4 
the imitation of Virgil, whofe Eclogues feem to have 
been confidered as precluding all attempts of the fame 
kind ; for no fhepherds were taught to fing by any 
fucceeding poet, till Nemefian and Calphumius ven- 
tured their feeble efforts in the lower age of Latif) 
literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was fooli 
^ifcovered that a dialogue of imaginary fwains might 
be compofed with little difficulty; becaufe the coti- 
verfation of fhepherds excludes profound or refined 
fentiment ; and, for images and dcfcriptions, Satyrs 
and Fauns, and Naiads and Dryads, were always 
within call ; and woods and meadows, and hills and 
rivers, fupplied variety of matter, which, having a 
natural power to footh the mind, did not quickly 
cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age 
with the novelty of modern Paftorals in Latin. Being 
not ignorant of Greek, and finding nqthing in the 
word Eclogue of rural meaning, he I'uppofed it to be 
corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called his 
own productions jEglcgues^ by which he meant tQ 
exprefs the talk of goatherds, though it will mean 
only the talk of goats. This new name was adopted 
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Uy fubfequent writers, anid atnoogft others by our 
Spenfer. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuatt 
pubH&ed his Bucolicks with fuch fuccefs, that they 
were foon dignified by Badius with a cooioienty and» 
as Scaliger coniplained, received into fchooIs> and 
taught as cla£ical; his compLaiot was vain» and the 
pradice, however injudicious^ fpread far^ and con* 
tinued long. Mantuan was read, at leaft in fooie of 
the inferior fchools of this kingdom, to the begtnoing 
of the prefent century. The fpeakcts of Majatuan 
carried their difquifttions beyond the country, to ccn* 
fure the corruptions of the Church ; aad from him 
Spenfer learned to employ hia fwains on topicks of 
controverfy. 

The Italians {om transferred FaftoraJ Poetty ioio 
their own language i Sannazaro wrote •* Arcadia,*' 
ki ptofe and verfej Taflb and Guarini wrote ** Favolc 
** Bofchareccic,'* or Sylvan Dramas ; md all nations 
of Europe filled volumes with Thrjfis and Dammn 
and Theji}lis and Plyllis. 

Philips thinks it *• fomewhat ftrange to coMeiYQ 
*' how, in an age fo addifted to the Mufcs, Paftoral 
•* Poetry never comes to be fo much as thought upon/^ 
His wonder feems very unfeafonablc; there had never, 
from the time of Spenfer, wanted writers ctf talk 
occafiongiUy of Arcadia and Slrepbon; and half the 
book^ in which he firft tried his powers, confiiJs ol 
dialogues on Queen Mary's death, between Tityrm 
and Corydorij or Mopfus and Menalcas. A feries oc 
book of Paftorals, however, I know noc that any 
cae had then lately publifhed. 

• Not 
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Not long afterwards Pope made the firft difpky oi 
his powers in four Paftorals, written in a very diflfe*^ 
rent form. Philips had taken Spenfer, and Pope 
took Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to 
be natural. Pope laboured to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addifon, and by 
Addifon's companions, who were very willing to 
pulh him into reputation. The " Guardian'' gave 
an account of Palloral, partly critical, and partly 
hiftorical ; in which, when the merit of the modem 
b compared, Taflb and Guarini are cenfured for 
remote thoughts and unnatural refinements; and^ 
upon the whole, the Italians and French arc all ex- 
cluded from rural poetry ; and the pipe of the pallo- 
ral mufe is tranfmitted by lawful inheritance from 
Theocritus to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenfer, and 
from Spenfer to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Poptf 
was not much delighted; he therefore drew a com- 
parifon of Philips's performance with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled artifice 
of irony, though he has himfelf always the advan- 
tage, he gives the preference to Philips. The delign 
of aggrandizing himfelf he difguifed with fuch dex- 
terity, that, though Addifon difcovered it, Steele 
was deceived, and was afraid of difplcafing Pope by 
publifhing his paper. Publifhed however it was 
(" Guard. 40/'): and from that time Pope and Phi- 
lips lived in a perpetual reciprocation of malevo- 
lence. 

In poetical powers, of either praifc or fatire, there 
was no proportion between the combatants; but 
Philips, though he could not prevail by wit, hoped 

to 
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to hurt Pope with another weapon, and charged him, 
^s» Pope thought, with Addifon's approbation, as 
difafFeded to the government. 

Even with this he was not fatisfied ; for, indeed, 
there is no appearance that any regard was paid to his 
clamours. He proceeded to grofler infults, and 
hung up a rod at Button's, with which he threatened 
to chaftife Pope, who appears to have been extremely 
exafperated; for in the firft edition of his Letters he 
calls Philips " rafcal," and in the laft ftill charges 
him with detaining in his hands the fubfcriptions for 
Homer delivered to him by the Hanover Club. 

I fuppofe it was never fufpefted that he meant to 
appropriate the money; he only delayed, and with 
fufEcient meannefs, the gratification of him by whofc 
profperity he was pained. 

Men fometimes fufFer by injudicious kindnefs; 
Philips became ridiculous, without his own fault, 
by the abfurd admiration of his friends, who deco- 
rated him with honorary garlands, which the 6rft 
breath of contradiAion blafted. 

When upon the fucceffion of the Houfe of Hano- 
ver every Whig expeded to be happy, Philips feems 
to have obtained too little notice ; he caught few- 
drops of the golden Ihower, though he did not omit 
what flattery could perform. He was only made a 
Commiffioner of the Lottery (17 17), and, what 
did not much elevate his charader, a Juftice of the 
Peace. 

The fuccefs of his firft play muft naturally difpofc 
him to turn his hopes towards the ftage : he did not 
however foon commit himfelf to the mercy of an 
audience, but contented himfelf with the fame al- 
ready 
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ready acquired^ till after nine years he produced 
(1722)" The Briton,'* a tragedy which, whatever 
was its reception, is now negleded ; though one of 
the fcenes, between Vanoc the Britifli Prince and 
Valens the Roman General, is confefied to be written 
with great dramatick fkill, animated by fpirit truly 
poeticaL 

He had not been idle though he had been filent} 
for he exhibited another tragedy the fame year, on 
the ftory of ** Humphry Duke of Glouccftcr*'' 
This tragedy is only remembered by its title* 

His happieft undertaking was of a paper, called 
•• ITie Freethinker,*' in conjunftion with afibciates, 
of whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only mini* 
iter of a pariih in South wark, was of (b much con- 
fequence to the goTcrnment, that he was made firft 
Bifliop of Briftol, and afterwards Primate of Ireland, 
where his piety and his charity will be long hodoured;^ 

It may eafily be imagined that what was printed 
under the direction of Boulter would have nothing in if 
indecent or licentious ; its title is to be underilood as 
implying only freedom from unreafonable prejudice* 
It has been reprinted in volumes, but is little readj 
nor can impartial criticifm recommend it 23 worthy 
of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal 
effays; but he knew how to pradtife the liberality of 
greatnefs and the fidelity of friendlhip. When he 
was advanced to the height of ecclefiaftical dignity, 
he did not forget the companion of his labours. 
Knowing Philips to be flenderly fupported, he took 
him to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune; and, 
making him his fecretary, added fuch preferments, 

as 
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as enabled hitn to reprefent the county of Armagh 
in the Iri(b Parliament, 

In December 1726 he was made fecretary to the 
Lord Chancellor; and in Auguft 1733 became judge 
of the Prerogative Court. 

After the death of his patron he continued fomc 
years in Ireland ; but at lad longing, as it feems, for 
his native country, he returned (1748) to London, 
having doubtlefs furvived mod of his friends and 
enemies, and among them his dreaded antagoniit 
Pope. He found however the Duke of Newcaftle 
Hill living, and to him he dedicated his poems col« 
le£ted into a volume. 

Having purchafed an annuity of four hundred 
pounds, he now certainly hoped to pafs fome years 
of life in plenty and tranquillity; but his hope de- 
ceived him: he was ftruck with a palfy, and died 
June 18, 1.749, in his feventy-eighth year. 

Of his perfonal characfter all that I have heard is, 
that he was eminent if'or bravery and jlcill in the fword, 
and that in converfation he was folemn and pompous* 
He had great fenfibility of cenfure, if judgement 
lOjay be made by a fingle ftory which I heard long 
ago from Mr, Ing, a gentleman of great eminence 
in Staffordihire. *' Philips,^* faid he, *^ was once at 
•* table, when. I afked him, How came thy king of 
•* Epirus to drive oxen, and to fay * I'm goaded on 
•* by love ?* After which queftion he never fpoke 
** again.** 

Of the *^ Diftreft Mother** not much is pretended 
tb be his own, and therefore it is no lubjedt of criti- 
cifm: his other two tragedies, I believe, are not 
below mediocrity, jjor above it. Among jhe Poems 

V<PL. XL S com- 
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comprifed in the late Collcaiun, the " Letter from 
** Denmark" may be juftly praifed ; the Paftorals, 
which by the writer of the ** Guardian*' were ranked 
as one of the four genuine productions of the ruftick 
Mule, cannot furely be defpicable. That they ex- 
hibit a mode of life which did not exift, nor ever 
cxiftcd, is not to be cbjedted: the fuppofition of 
fuch a ftate is allowed to Paftoral. In his other poems 
he cannot be denied the praife of lines fometimcs 
elegant; but he has feldom much force, or much com- 
prehenfion. The pieces that pleafe beft are thofe 
which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, procured 
him the name of Namby Pumly, the poems of feort 
lines, by which he paid his court to alUgds and cha- 
racters, from Walpole the '* fteerer of the realm,*' 
to Mifs Pultcney in the nurfery. The numbers arc 
fmooth and fprighily, and jhe didion is feldom faulty. 
They are not loaded with much thought, yet, if 
they had been written by Addifon, they would have 
had admirers : little things are not valued but when 
thev are (io\^x by thofe who cannot do greater. 

In his trai^.iliitions from Pindir he found the art of 
reaching all the obfcurity of the Theban bard, how- 
ever he may fall below his fublimity; he will be 
allowed, if he has lei's fire, to have more fmoke. 

He has added nothing to Englifli poetry, yet at 
leall half his book deferves to be read: perhaps he 
valued nioft himlelf that part which the critick 
would reicct. 
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-|r^ILBERT WEST Is om of the writers of 
V-T whfom I regret my inability to give a ftafficient 
account ; the intelligence which my enquiries have 
t)btairfed is general and fcanty. 

He was the fon of the reverend Dr. Weft ; perhaps 
him who pwbltlhed ^* Pitidar*' at Oxford about the 
beginning of this century^ His mother was lifter to 
Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham. His 
father, purpofing to educate him for the Church, fent 
bim firft to E^on^ atid afterwards to Oxford j but he 
was feduced to a mt)re airy mode of life, by a commif* 
Son in a troop of horfe procured him by his uncle. 

He cominued fome time in the army; though it 
is reafonable to fuppofe that he never funk into a 
mere foldier, not ever loft the love, or mUch neg- 
Icfied the purfuit, of learning ; and afterwards, find- 
ing himfelf more inclined to civil employment, he 
laid down his commiiSon, and engaged in bufinefs 
under the Lord Townfhend, then fecretary of ftate^ 
with whom he attended the King to Hanover. 

S 2 Ux$ 
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His adherence to Lord Townflicnd ended in nothing 
but a nomination (May 1729) to be clerk-extraordi- 
nary of the Privy Council, which produced no im- 
mediate profit ; for it only placed him in a fiate of 
expeAation and right of fucceffion^ and it was very 
long before a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and fettled bknielf in 
a very pleafant houfe at Wickham in Kent, where 
he devoted himfelf to learning, and to piety. Of 
his learning the late Colledion exhibits evidence, 
which would have been yet fuller, if the difiertations 
which accompany his verfion of Pindar had not been 
improperly omitted. Of his piety the influence has^ 
I hope, been extended far by his ** Obfervations on 
" the Refurredion,'* publiihed in 1747, for which 
the Univerfity of Oxford created him a Dodot of 
Laws by diploma (March 30, 1748), and would 
doubtlefs have reached yet further had he lived to 
complete what he had for fome time meditated, the 
Kvidcnces of the Truth of the New Teftament. 
Perhaps it may not be without effedt to tell, that he 
read the prayers of the publick liturgy every morn- 
ing to his family, and that on Sunday evening he called 
his fcrvants into the parlour, and read to them firft a 
Ibrnion and then prayers. Crafl^avv is now not the 
only maker of vcrfes to whom may be given the two 
venerable names of Poet and Saint. 

lie was very often vifited by Lyttelton and Pitt, 
who, when they were weary of faclion and debates, 
uled at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, and literary converfation. There is at Wick- 
h:iLn a walk made by Pittj and^ what is of far more 

importance, 
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importance^ at Wickham Lyttclton received that con- 
Vidion which produced his ** Differtation on St. Paul/* 

Thefc two illuftrbus friends had for a while liltened 
to the blandifliments of in6delity; and when Weft's 
book was publifhed, it was bought by fome whp 
did not know his change of opinion, in expedation 
of ilew objeAions againft Chriftianity ; and as infidels 
do not want malignity, they revenged the difappoint- 
ment by calling him a Methodift* 

Mr. Weft's income was not large ; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without fuccefs, to obtain an aug« 
mentation. It is reported, that the education of the 
ybung Prince was offered to him, but that he re- 
quired a more extenfive power of fuperintendance 
than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was imi>roved; he 
Jived to have one of the lucrative clerkfhips of the 
Privy Council (i 752) ; and Mr. Pitt at laft had it in 
bis power to make him treafurer of Chelfea Hofpital. 

He was now fufBciently rich ; but wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed; nor could it fecure him 
from the calamities of life; he loft (1755) his only 
fon; and the year after (March 26) a ftroke of the 
palfy brought to the grave one of the few poets to 
whom the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of his tranflations I have only compared the firft 
Olympick Ode with the original, and found my ex- 
pe<9:ation furpafled, both by its elegance and its ex- 
adnefs. He does not confine himfelf to his author's 
train of ftanzas; for he faw that the difference of 
languages required a different mode of verfification. 
The firft ftrophe is eminently happy ; in the fecond 
he has a little ftrayed from Pindar's meaning, who 

S 3 fays, 
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fays, *' if thou, my foul, wiihcft to fpeak of games, 
** look not in the defcrt (ky for a planet hotter than 
^^ the fun ; nor (hall we tell of nobler games than 
** thofc of Olympia." He is fometimcs too para- 
phraftical. Pindar beftows upon Hiero an epithet, 
which, in one word, iignifies delighting in borfes \ a 
word which, in the tranilation, generates thefe lines; 

Hicro*5 royal brows, whofe care 

Tends the courfcr's noble breed. 
Pleas 'd to nurfc the pregnant marc, 

PleasM to train tlie youthful ftecd. 

Pindar fays of Pclops, that " he came alone in th^ 
^' dark to the White Seaj'* and Weft, 

Near the billow -beaten fide 
Of the foambtfiiver'd main. 
Darkling, and alone, he ftood: 

which ho'.vcvcr is Icfs exuberant than the former 

paffiige. 

A work of this Iln:! muft, in a minute examina- 
tion, difcover many imperfections; but Weft's ver- 
fion, fo far as I have confidercd it, appears to be the 
product of great labour and great abilities. 

His *' Inltitution of the Garter" (1742) is writtea 
with fufficicnt knc. IcJgc of the manners that pre- 
vailed in th- age to which it is referred, and with 
great eU'[T;ance of diction; but, for want of a procefa 
of events, neither knovvlecige nor elegance prefeive 
the reader from wcarinefs. 

His '^ Imitaiions of Spenfer" are very fuccefsfully 
performed, both with rcfpeCt to the metre, the lan- 
guage, and the fi^^ioi) i ancl being engaged at once 

by 
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by the excellence of the fentiments, and the artifice 
of the copy, the mind has two amufements together. 
But fuch compofitions are not to be reckoned among 
•the great atchievements of intelledt, becaufe their 
cffe& is local and temporary; they appeal not to 
reafon or paflion^ but to memory , and pre-fuppofe 
an accidental or artificial flate of mind. An imi- 
tation of Spfenfer is nothing to a reader, however 
acute, by whom Spenfer has never been perufed. 
Works of this kind may defer ve praife, as proofs of 
great induftry, and great nicety of obfervation; 
but the higheft praife, the praife of genius, they 
cannot claim. The nobleft beauties of art are thofe 
of which the efFed: is co-extended with rational 
nature, or at lead with the whole circle of polilhed 
life; what is lefs than this can be only pretty, the 
plaything of falhion, and the amufement of a day. 
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THERE is in the " Adventurer** a piper of 
verfes given to one of the authors as Mr. Weft's, and 
fuppofed to have been written by him* It ihould not 
be concealed, however, that it is printed with Mr, 
Jago's name in Dodfley's Colledion, and is men* 
tioned as his in a Letter of Shenftone's. Perhaps 
Weft gave it without naming the author, and Hawkef- 
worth, receiving it from him, thought it his; for 
his he thought itj as he told me^ and as he tells the 
publick. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS was born at ChU 
chefter on the twenty-fifth day of Depemhcr^ 
j^bout 1720. His father was a hatter of good repur 
Ution. He was in 173?, as Dr. Warton has kindlf 
informed me^ admitted fcholar of Winchefter Col- 
lege, where he was educated by Dr. Burton, His 
Englifli exercifes were better than his Latin. 

He firft courted the notice of the publick by fomc 
verfes to a " Lady weeping,'* publiflied in " The 
f ^ Gentleman's Magazine/' 

In 1740, he flood firft in the lift of the fcholars to 
be received in fuccefEon at New College, but unhap- 
pily there was no vacancy. He became a Com.noner 
pf Queen's College, probably with afcanty mainte- 
nance; but was, in about half a year, elected a Demy 
pf Magdalen College, where he continued nil he had 
taken a Bachelor's degree, and then fuddenly left 
the Unjyerfity ; for what f eafop I ^now not that he 
tsJd. 
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He now (about 1744) came to London a Htcrarf 
adventurer, with many piojedts in his head, and 
very little money in his pocket. He defigned many 
works ; but his great fault was irrcfolution ; or the 
frequent calls of immediate neceffity broke bis 
fcheme, and fuffered him to purfuc no fettled pur- 
pofe. A man doubtful of his dinner, or trembling 
jit a creditor, is not much difpofed to abftradted me- 
ditation, or remote enquiries. He publiftied propo- 
fals for a Hiftory of the Revival of Learning? and 
I have heard him fpeak with great kindnefs of Leo 
the Tenth, and with keen refentment of his tafteleft 
fucceflbr. But probably not a page of his hiftory 
was ever written. He planned feveral tragedies, but 
he only planned them. He wrote novv-and-then "odes 
and other poems, and did fomething, ho.vever little. 

About this time I fell into his company. His ap- 
pearance was decent and manly, his knowledge con- 
iidcrable, his views extcnfive, his converfatioD elc- 
gant, and his difpofition chearful. By degrees I 
gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to 
him when he was immured by a bailiff, that was 
prowling in the ftreet. On this occafion recourfe 
was had to the bookrcllers, who, on the credit of a 
tranflation of Ariftotle's Pocticks, which he engaged 
to write with a large commentary, advanced as 
much money as enabled him to efcapc into the coun- 
try. He ihewed mc the guineas fafe in his hand. 
Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant- 
colonel, left him about two thoufand pounds; a 
fnm which Collins could fcarcely think cxhauftiblc, 
and which he did not live to exhauft. The guineas 
were then rapid, and ihs tranflation neglected. 

But 
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But man is not bora -^or happinefs. Collini^ 
who, while he fiudied to live^ felt no evil but po% 
verty, no fooner lived to Jiudy than his life was af. 
failed by more dreadful calamities, difeafe and ia« 
fanity. 

Having formerly written his charafter, while per-* 
haps it was yet more diftindtly impreficd upon my 
mcmdry, 1 Ihall infert it here, 

" Mr. Collins was a man of-;cxtenfive literature, 
and of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not 
only with the learned tongues, but with the Italian, 
French, and Spanilh languages. He had employed 
bis mind chiefly on the works of fif^ion, and fubjeds 
of fancy ; and, by indulging fome peculiar habits 
of thought, was eminently delighted with thofc 
Rights of imagination which pafs the bounds of na* 
ture, and to which the mind is reconciled only by a 
paffive acquiefcence in popular traditions. He loved 
fairies, genii, giants, and monfl:ers ; he delighted to 
rov^ through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze 
on the magnificence of golden palaces, to repofe by 
ihe water-falls of Elyfian gardens. 

** This was however the charadler rather of his in- 
clination than his genius ; the grandeur of wild- 
jiefs, and the novelty of extravagance, were always 
defired by him, but not always attained. Yet, as di- 
ligence is never wholly loft, if his efforts fometimes 
caufed harflinefs and obfcurity, they likewife produced 
in happipr moments fublimity and fplendour. This 
idea which he had formed of excellence, led him to 
oriental fiftions and allegorical imagery, and perhaps, 
while he was intent upon defcription, he did not fuffi. 
jr * ciently 
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cientljr cultivate fentiment. His poems are the pro* 
dudions of a mind not deficient in fire^ nor unfurniibed 
^ith knowledge either of books or life^ but fomewhat 
obftruded in its progrefs by deviation in queft of 
iniftaken beauties. 

*f His morals were pure, and his opinions pious; 
in a long continuance of poverty, and long habits of 
diflipation, it cannot be expeAed that any charader 
ihould be exadly uniform. There is a degree of want 
by which the freedom of agency is almoft deftroyed ; 
;ind long aflbciation with fortuitous companions will 
at laft relax the ftridtnefs of truth, and abate the fer« 
vour of finperity. That this man, wife and virtuoui 
as he was, pafled always unentangled through the 
fnares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to 
^im ; but it may be faid that at lead he prefcrved 
(he fource of adion unpolluted, that his principles 
were never fhaken, that his diftindions of right 
and wrong were never confounded, and that his 
faults had nothing of malignity or defign, but pro- 
ceeded from foiuc unexpeded preflure, or cafuaj 
temptation. 

** The latter part of his life cannot be remembered 
but with pity and fadnefs. He languiflied fome years 
under that de[)reffion of mind which enchains the fa* 
culties without deftroying them, and leaves reafon the 
knowledge of right without the power of purfuing it. 
Thefe clouds which he perceived gathering on his 
intcllefts, he endeavoured to difperfe by travel, and 
pallid into France ; but found himfclf conftrained to 
yield to his malady, and returned. He was for fome 
time confined in a houfe of Ignaticl^s^ and afterwards 

retired 
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jretired to the care of his fifler in Chicheiler, where 
death in 1756 came to his relief. 

" After his return from France, the writer of thii 
character paid him a vifit at fflington, where he was 
waiting for his fifter, whom he had directed to meet 
him : there was then nothing of diforder difcerniblc 
in his mind by any but himfelf ; but he had with- 
drawn from Audy, and travelled with no other book 
than an EngUfli Tcftament, fuch as children carry- 
to the fchool : when his friend took it into hii band^ 
out of curiofity to fee what companion a Man of 
Letters had chofen, ' I have but one book/ faid Col- 
lins, ' but that is the beftV' 

Such was -the fate of Collins, with whom 1 once de* 
lighted to converfe, and whom I yet jremember witk 
teodernefs. 

He was vifited at Chichefter in his lad illnefs, bjT 
his learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother ; to 
whom he fpoke with difapprobation of his Oriental 
Scloguesy as not fufiiciently expreilive of Afiatid: 
manners, and called them his Irifli Eclogues. He 
;lhewed them, at the fame time, an ode infcribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the fuperftitions of the Highr 
lands; which they thought fuperior to his other 
works, but which no fearch has yet found *• 

His diforder was no alienation of mind, but general 
laxity and feeblenefs, a deficiency rather of his vital 
than his intelleftual powers What he fpoke wanted 
neither judgement nor fpirit ; bw a few minutes 
icxhaufted him, fo that he was forced to reft upon 

* It is printed in the late ColIe£lion, R. 

the 
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the couch 9 till a fliort ceflation reHored his p'owcM^ 
and he was again able to talk with his former 
vigour^ 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began 
to feel foon after his uncle's death ; and, with the 
ufual weakncft of men fo diftafed, eagerly fnatched 
that temporary relief with which the table and the 
bottle flatter and feduce. But bis health continually 
declined, and he grew more and mor^ burthenfome td 
himfelf. 

To what I have formerly faid of his writings may 
be added, that his diftion was often harfti, unfkilfuUy 
laboured, and injudicioufly felefted. He afFefted thfc 
obfolete when it was not worthy of revival ; and he 
puts his words out of the common order, feeming to 
think, with feme later candidates for fame, that not t6 
write profe is certainly to write poetry. His line* 
commonly are of flow motion, clogged and impeded 
with clutters of confonants. As men are often ef- 
teemed who cannot be loved, fo the poetry of Col- 
lins may fometimes extort praife when it gives little 
pleafnre. 

Mr. ColUns's firfl: produdion is added here from thdi 
«^ Poetical Calendar/' 

TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

OM HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER*S WEDDING. 

Ceafe, fair Aurelia, ccafe to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy llate ; 
You may be happy in your turn. 

And feize the trcafurc you regret. 

Widi 
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With Love united Hymen ftands. 

And fottly whifpcrs to your charms ; 
*' Meet but your lover in my bands, 

" You '11 find your fiftcr in his arms/' 



■Vi» 
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JOHN DYER, of whom I have no other accouiil 
to give than his own Letters, publiflied with 
Hughes's correfpondcnce, and the notes added by 
the editor, have afforded me, was born in 1700, 
the fecond fon of Robert Dyer of Abcrglafhey, m 
Caermarthendiire, a folicitor of great capacity and 
note. 

He paffed through Weflminfter fchool under the 
care of Dr. Freind, and was then called home ta 
be inftrudted in his father's profeffion. But his fa- 
ther died foon, and be took no delight in the ftudyof 
the law, but, having always amufed himfelf with 
drawing, refolved to turn painter, and became pupil 
to Mr. Richardfon, an artift then of high reputatioo, 
but now better known by his books than by his 
pidlures. 

Having fludied a while under his mafter, he became, 
as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wan- 
dered about South Wales and the parts adjacent; 
but he mingled poetry with painting, and about 
2 1727 
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^* 1727 printed " Grongar Hiir* in Lewis's Mrf- 
cellany* 

Being, probably, unfatisfied with his own profi- 
ciency, he, like other painters^ traveled to Italy; 
and coming back in 1740, publiflied the ** Ruins of 
«Rome,'' 

If his poem was written foon after his return, he 
did not make ufe of his acquifitions in painting, 
whatever they might be; for decline of- health and. 
love of ftudy determined him to the Church. He 
therefore entered into Orders ; and, it feems, married 
about the fame time a lady of the name of 'Enfor ; 
** whole grand-mother,** fays he, ** was' a Shakfpeare", 
*' defcended from a brother of every body's. Shak- 

. " fpeare ;" by her, in 1 756, he had a fon and three 
<laughtcrs living. 

His ecclefiaftical provilion.was for a long time but 

,. Render His fifft patron, Mr..Harper, gave him, in 
1 74 1, Calthorp in Leicefterlhire, of eighty pounds a 

• year, on which he lived ten years, and then e^p- 
changed it for Belchford- in Lincolnfhire, of feventy- 
five. His condition now began to mend. In 175 1, 
Sir fohn Heathcote gave him Coningfby,of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year; and in -1755 the Chan- 

> cellor. added Kirkby, of one hundred and ten. - He 

, compjains that the repair of the houfe at Coningfby, 
and other expences, took away the profit. In 1757 
he pubiilhed •* The Fleece,*' his greateft poetical 
work ; of which I will not fupprefs a ludicrous ftory. 
Dodfley the bookfeller was one day mentioning it to 
k critical vifiter, with more expectation of fuccefs than 
the other could eafily admit. In the converfation the 
author's age was alked 5 and being represented as ad- 
'VoL. XL T vanced* 
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vanced in life, " He will/' faid the critick, *« he 
** buried in woollen." 

He did not indeed long furvive that publication, 
nor long enjoy the increalc of his preferments ; for in- 
1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity fufficient to 
require an elaborate criticifm, '* Cjrongar Hiir* is 
the happieft of his productions : it is not indeed very 
accurately wiitten *, but the fcenes which it difplays 
are fo pleafing, the images which they raife arc fo 
welcome to the mind, and the reflections of the 
.writer fo confonant to the geneial fenfe or experience 
of mankind, that when it is once read, it will be read 
again. 

The idea of the " Ruins of Rome'* Itrikes more, 
but pleafes lefs, and the title raifes greater expefta- 
tion than the performance gratifies. Some paiTages, 
however, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as 
when, in the neighbourhood of dilapidating edificeS| 
he fays, 

Th« Pilgnm oft 



At dead of night, mid his orifoa heats 
Aghaft the voice of time, difparting tow'rs. 
Tumbling all precipitate down dalh*d, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the Moon< 

Of ** The Fleece,*' which never became popular, 
and is now univerfally negleded, I can fay little that 
is likely to recall it to attention. The woolcomber 
and 'the poet appear to me fuch difcordarit natures, 
^that an attempt to bring them together is to ccuplc 
the ferpent with the fowl. When Dyer, whofe mind 
was not unpoeticalj has done his utmofl, by intere(t« 
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ing hil tcadcr in our native comnlodity, by inter- 
Iperfing rural imdgety, dnd iticidental digreflions, bf 
tloathing flilall images in great word^, and by all the 
Writer's arts of dclufion, the meanncfs naturally ad- 
hering, arid the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade Ind manufacture^ fink him uhdei" irifuperable 
bppreiiSoh ; and the difguft which blank verfe, en- 
tumberihg and encumbered, fupei-adds to an unpleaf-^ 
ing fubjcdt, foou repels the reader, however willing 
to 6e p leafed. 

Let me ho\veVer hdneftly repbft whatevtf rhay 
counterbalance this weight of cctifure. I have been 
told, that Akenfide, who, lipoti a poetical queftioni 
has a right to be heard, faid^ ** Thaf he would re* 
** gulate his opinion of the reigning tafte by the fate 
•* of Dyer's *< fleece;'* for, if that were ill-recfcived, 
** be ihould not think it any longer rcafoniblc to qx^ 
** pcfi fame from cicellence; 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE, the ion of Thomas 
Shenftonc and Anne Pen, was born in Nc 
vember 1714, at the Leafowes in Hales-Owen, one 
of thofe infulaied diftrids which, in the divifion of 
the kingdom, was appended, for forae reafon not now 
difcoverablc, to a dittanc county ; and which, though 
fiwrouncicd by Warwicklhire and Worcefterfhire, 
belongs to Shropfliire, though perhaps thirty miles 
diftanc from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem 
of the '* School-miftrefs*' has dcUvcrcd to pofterity; 
and foon received fuch delight from books, that he 
was always calling for frelh entertainment, and ex- 
pcded that, when any of the family went to market, a 
new book (hould be brought him, which, when it 
came, was in fondnefs carried to bed and laid by him. 
It is faid, that, when his rcqueft had been negleded, 
bis mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the fame 
form, and pacified him for the night. 

As 
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As he grew older, he went for a while to the Gram- 
mar-fchool in Hales-Ovven, and was placed afterwards 
with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent fchool-mafter at So- 
lihul, where he diftinguifhcd himfelf by the quicknefs 
of his progrefs. 

• When'he was yoiing^ (June 1724) he was deprived 
of his father, and foon after (Auguft 1726) of his 
grandfather ; and was, with his brother, who died 
' afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand- 
mother, who managed the eftate. 

From fchool he was fent in 1732 to Pembroke Col- 
lege in Oxford, a focicty which for half a century 
has been eminent for Englifli poetry and elegant li- 
terature. Here it appears that he found delight and 
advantage ; for he continued his name in the book 
ten years^ though he took no degree. After the firft 
fpur years he put on the Civilian's gown, but with- 
out Ihewing any intention to engage in the pro- 
feffion. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death 
6f his grandmother devolved his affairs to the card 
of the reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in Stafford- 
ihire, whoife attention he always mentioned with gra- 
titude* 

At Oxford he employed himfelf upon Englilh poe- 
try ; and in 1737 publilhed a fmall Mifcellany, with- 
out his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint 

himfelf with life, and was fometimes at London, fome-. 

' times at Bath, or any other place of publick refott ; 

but he did not forget his poetry. He publilhed in 

1741 his "Judgement of Hercules," addrcfled to 

T 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Lytteltpn, whpfc intercfl: he fupportcd with great 
warmth at an election : this was next year followed 
by the ** School miftrcl?." 

Mr. Dolman, to whpfe pare he was incjcbifcd for 
his eafe and leifure, died in 1745, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
own fortune nqw f^l) pppn him. Hp tried to pfpapc 
it a while, and ]ived at his houfe with his tepant$^ 
who were diftantly related ^ biit, finding that imper- 
feft poffedion inconvenient, be tpok the >vhole eftatc 
jnio his own hands, more to the in^provcmpnt pf itf 
beauty, thap the incrcafe of it^ produce. 

Now \vas excited his delight in rijral pleafur^^s, and 
his ambition of rupl ejegance : he began from thi? 
time to ppint his profpefts, to diverfify his furface, 
to entangle hjs walks, apd to wind his water? ; wjiicl^ 
he did with fuch judgement apd fuch fancy, a; made 
his little domain the enyy of thp great, and the ad: 
^^liration of the fkilfu}; a place ;o be vifited by tra- 
vellers, and copied by defigners. Whether to plan; 
^ walk in undulating curves, apd to place a bench at 
pvery turn where there i^ an objeft to catch the 
view ; to m^ke water run where it v/ill be heard, 
and to ^lagnate where it will be feenj to leave 
intervals where the eye will be pleafed, and to thicken 
the plantation whfre there is fpmcthing to be hidden; 
demand? any great powers of mind, I will not en- 
quire : perhaps a fuUen and furly fpecujator may 
think fuch pcrforrnances ratl^pr the fpprt than the bu^ 
finefs pf human reafoii. But it muft be at ^eaft con — 
fefled, that to embellifti the forrn of ,nature is an in — - 
pocent amufement ; and fome praife muft be allow' — 
fd, by the moft fupercilious obferver, to him v/h^:^, 
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does bed what fuch multitudes are contending to 
do well. 

This praife was the praife of Shenftone ; but like 
all other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without 
its abatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour and his 
riral, whofe empire, fpacious and opulent, looked 
uTth difdain on the petty State that appeared behind it. 
For a while the inhabitants of Hagley affefted to tell 
their acquaintance of the little fellow that was try- 
hig to make himfelf admired ; but when by degrees 
the Leafowes forced themfelves into notice, they took 
care to^lefeat the curiofity which they could not fup- 
prefs, by conducing their vifitants perverfely to in- 
convenient points of view, and introducing them at 
the wrong end of a walk to deted a deception ; in* 
juries of which Shenftone would heavily complain. 
Where there is emulation there will be vanity ; and 
where there is vanity there will be folly*. 

The plcafure of Shenftone was all in his eye : he 
valued what he valued merely for its looks-, nothing 
raifed his indignation more than to afk if there were 
any filbes in his water. 

♦ This charge againil the Lyttelton family has been denied with 
fome degree of warmh by Mr. Poitcr, and linca by Mr. Graves. 
The latter <a) 8, " I he truth of the cafe, I beheve, was, that the 
♦* Lyttelton family went fo frequently with their family to the 
♦• Leafowes, that thty were unwilling to break in upon Mr, 
<« Shenftone's retirement on every occaiion, and therefore oftca 
♦« went to the principal points of view without waiting for anyone 
«* to conduct them regularly through the whole walks. Of this 
♦« Mr. Shenlloue would fometimes peevifhiy complain ; though £ 
** am periuaded, he never really lufpeded any ill-naiuicdji(>tea- 
•' tiou in his worthy and much valued neighbours.** K. 

T 4 HJ$ 
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. His houfe was mean> and be did not improve it; 
his care was of his grounds. When he canic home 
froni bis walks, be might find his floors flooded by 
a fliower through the broken roof ; but could fparc 
156 money for its r-eparation. 

In time his expences brought clamours about him, 
"that overpowered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's 
long ; and his groves were haunted by beings very 
different from fawns and fairies ». He fpent bis 
eftate in. adorning it, and his death was probably 
haftened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that fpent 
it» oil in blazing. It is faid, that, if he- had lived 9 
little longer, he would Bave been affifted by a pen- 
fion : fuch bounty could not have been ever more 
properly beftowed ; but that it was not afked ' is 
Dot certain ; it is too certain that it never was en- 
joyed. 

He died at the Leafowcs, of a putrid fever, about 
five on Friday morning, February 11, 1763; and was 
buried by the fide of his brother in the church-yard 
of.llalcs-Owcn. 

* Mr. Graves, however^ exprefTes his belief that this is a 
groiincilel's furiiiife, " Mr. Shcnlloiie," he adds, ** was too mucl^ 
** refpe(^.tcd in the neighbourhood to be treated with nidenel's : an<^ 
*' though his works (frugally as ihey were managed), added to Hi's 
*' manner ,of living, mu(t neccilarily have made him exceed h^* 
** inrome, and, of couife, he nii-'Ju fomutimes be diflrelFed fcz^'^ 
** money, yet he had too much ipirit to expofe himfelf to infuL ** 
•* fr.om trifling fums, and guarded ngainll any great difVrefs by a ^^' 
** ticjpating a few hundreds ; which his eilate could very w^^»^ 
V bear, as appeared by what remained to his executors after t ^^® 
•* payment oi' his debts, and his legacies to his friends, a ^^^ 
** anfjuiries of thirty pounds a year to one fervant, and fix poun»» ^'* 
«* t» another : for h.s will was delated with equal juftice and ^^>^' 
•' ner. fiU." R. 
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• 'He wasi' never married, though he might have ob- 
tained the lady, whoever Ihe was, to whom his *' Faf- 
" toral Ballad'' was addreffed. He is reprefented by 
his friend Dodfley as a man of great tendernefs and 
generofity, kind to all that were within his influence; 
but, if once offended, not cafily appeafcd ; inatten- 
tive to oeconomy, and carelefs of his cxpcnces: in 
his perfon he was larger than the middle fize^ with 
foniething clumfy in his form ; very negligent of his 
cloaths, and remarkable for wearing his grey hair 
in a particular manner ; for he held that the falhbn 
was no rule of drefs, and that every man was to fuit 
his appearance to his naturaf foi»m*. 

His mind was not very comprehenfivc, nor his 
curiofity adtive ; he had no value for thofe parts of 
knowledge which he had not himfelf cultivated. 

His life was unftaincd by any crime ; the Elegy 
on Jefle, which has been fuppofed to relate an unfor- 
tunate and criminal amour of his own, was known by 
his friends to have been fuggefted by the ftory of 
Mifs Godfrey in Richard fon's '' Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his character, from the pe- 
rufalof his Letters, v/as this: 

^* 1 have read too an odavo volume of Shenftone^s 
" Letters. Poor man ! he was always wifhing for 
** money, for fame, and other diftinftions ; and his 
^' whole philofophy confided in living againft his 

* ** Thefc," fays Mr. Graves, ** were not precifely his fenti- 
** ments; though he thought right enough, that every one fliould, 
** in fome degree, coniblt his particular fliape and complexion in 

* * adjufting his drefs ; and that no fafliion ought to fandify what 

* * was ungraceful, abfurd, or really deformed/' 

"•will 
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ff will in retirement, and in a place which his taftc 
^f had adwned ; but which he only enjoj'cd when 
^^ people of note came to fee and commend it ; his 
^* correfpondence is about nothing elfe but this place 
^^ and his own wTitings, with two or three neighbour* 
f* ing clergymen, who wrote verfcs too." 

Uig poems confifl of elegies, odes^ aiKl baHads, 
humorous Tallies, and moral pieces* 

His conception of an Elegy he has in his Preface 
Tcry judicioufly and difcriminately explained. It is, 
according to his account, the efTufion of a comteni^ 
piative mind, fomettmes plaintive, and always ferioHS, 
and therefore fupcrior to the glitter of flight ornar 
ments. His compofitions fujt Hot iH to this defcrip. 
tion. His topicks of praife are the domeftick virtues, 
and his thoughts are pure and fimple ; but, wanting 
combination, they want variety. The peace of fo* 
]!tude, the innocence of inadtivity, and the unenviccj 
Jecurity of an humbje ftation, can'fill but a few pages. 
That of which the ellence is uniformity will be looa 
dcfcribed. His Elegies have therefore too much re* 
kaibbnce of each other. 

The lines are fomctimes, fueh as Elegy requires, 
fmooth and eafy ; but to this praife his claim is not 
conflant ; his diftion is often harlh, improper, and af- 
Ix'dcd; his words iU-coined, or ill-gbof^n, and bi^ 
phrafc unfkilfully inverted* 

The Ly rick Poems are almoft all of the light and airy 
kinJ, fuch as trip lightly and nimbly along, without 
the load of any weighty meaning. From thefe, hoW* 
ever, " Rural Elegance'* has fome right to be e:Xi- 
cepred. I once heard it praifed by a very learn^^ 
l^y 5, and though the Hues are irregular, and tW^ 

thought ^ ^ 
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Itbpughts diffufed with too much vcrbofity, yet itcanr 
pot be denied to contain bptb pbilqfQphip^l argument 
^nd poetical fpirit. 

Of the reft I cannot think any excellent; thp 
^* Skylark'* pleafes me beft, whiph hgs however iporc 
pf the epigram th?n of the ode. 

But the four parts of his " Pafto^al Baljad" den[)an4 
particular notice. I cannot but regret that it U paftq- 
ral; an intelligent reader, acquainted with the fWnes 
pf real life, fickens at the mention pf the crook, the 
pipe, the Jheep, and the kids, which it is not neceflary 
to bring forward to notice, for the poet^s art is fc- 
le&ion, and he ought to ihew the beauties without 
the groflhefs of the country life. His ftanza feems to 
^ave been chofcn ip imitatipn of Rpwe'^ " Defpairing 
ff Shepherd-" 

In the firft part are two paffages, to which if any 
inind denies its fympatby, it has np acquaintance vfiii^ 
love or nature ; 

I prizM every hour jhat went by^ 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before j 
^ut now thpy are paft, and I figh. 

And I grieve that I prizM them no morp. 

When forc'd the fair nyniph to forego. 

What anguilh I felt in my heart ! 
^et I thought — but it might not be fo, 

*Twas with p^tii) that Ihc, faw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I flowly withdrevf , 

My pajji I could hardly difcern 5 
So fweetly fhe bade me adieu, 

f thought that ihe bade me return. 
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In the lecond this paiTage has its prcttincft, though 
it be not equal to the former : 

I '.:ave found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood -pigeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will fay *twas a barbarous deed : 

For he ne'er could be true, flic avcrr'd. 
Who could rob a poor bird of its youi^g ; 

A-.d I lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such tencernefs fa!i from her tongue* 

In the third he mentions the common-places of 
aa)orou5 poetry with fome addrefs: 

'Ti. I::? with mockpaflion to gfow! 

'Ti? liii in I'mooth tales to unfold, 
Uo.v r-r nee is as hr'ght as the fnow, 

A'/.d her bolcui, be fure, is as cold : 

How th? rijhrirpl?- la'^our the ftrain, 
W'itli :.:l ndrc^ of ti-i? cl.arrr.er co vie ; 

I!..'.- ^'.ev vj^'vt;.-:- :.::e-rs ;;\ vain, 
K: i" j at :.:: I:: .v.rV.i, zwl c.:2, 

A. * ' 

Ip. :>:- :ou::h I fr.d ::o:>,:r;Gr better than this natural 

o 

f:iui:i cf Hope : 

A\?r '. from tlic ^ iv t'.at we ract, 
\\'l.r.t hope of an end to my wees, 

WI.:i I cannot endure to forget 
The ;j!?.:icc that undiJ my rcpcf- ? 

V'.t Time may diminifh the pain: 

The r.owcr, and the (hrub, and the tree. 

Which I rear'd for her plesfure in vain, 
In time mav have comfort for me. 



Ill5 
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His *.' Levities'' are by their title exempted from 
the feverities of criticifm; yet it may be remarked 
in a few words, that his humour is fometimes grofs, 
and feldom fprightly. 

Of the Moral Poems the firft is the *' Choice of 

» 

** Hercules/' from Xenophon. The numbers are 
fmooth, the didion elegant, and the thoughts juftj 
but fomething of vigour is flill to be wiQied, which 
it might have had by brevity and compreffion. His 
** Fate of Delicacy" has an air of gaiety, but not 
a very pointed and general moral. His blank verfes, 
tliofe that can read them may probably find to be 
like the blank verfes of his neighbours. ** Love and 
** Honour*' is derived from the old ballad, " Did 
• ** you not hear of a Spanifli Lady?" — I wilh it well 
enough to wifh it were in rhyme. 

The " Scho6l-miftrefs," of which 1 know not what 
claim it has to Hand among the Moral 'Works, is 
furely the moft pleafing of Shenftone's performances. 
The adoption of a particular ftyle, in light and 
fliort compofitions, contributes much to the increife 
of pleafure : we are entertained at once with two 
imitations, of nature in the fentiments, of the ori- 
ginal author in the ftyle, and between them the 
mind is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenftone is eafi- 
nefs and fimplicity; his general defeat is want of 
.comprehenfion and variety. Had his mind been 
better ftored with knowledge, whether he could have 
been great, L know not; he could certainly have 
been agreeable* 
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THE following life wa$ writteh, at my feqiierf/ 
by a gentleman who had better informaiiorf 
than I could eafify have obtained; and the publick 
will perhaps wifh that I had folicitcd and obtained 
more fuch favours from him. 

•^ Dear Sir, 

•* In confequence of our different coftveffaticnf 
about authentick materials for the Life of Young, I 
fend you the following detail. 

•* Of great men, fomething muft always be faid 
to gratify curiofity. Of the iliuftrious author of the 
** Night Thoughts'* much has been toJd of which 
there never could have been proofs ; and Wttfc care 
appears to have been taken to tell that of which 
proofs, with little trouble, might have been pro- 
cured/' 

EDWARD YOUNG was born at Upham, 
near Winchefter, in June i68i. He was the fon of 
Edward Young, at that time fellow of Winchefter 

College 
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College and redor of Upham ; who was the foa of 
Jo. Young of Woodhay in Berkfhire, ftyled hj 
Wood, gtmleman. In September 1682 the Poet's 
father was collated to the prebend of Gillinghatn 
Minor, in the church of Sarum, by bifliop Ward% 
When Ward's faculties were impaired through age, 
his duties were neceflarily performed by others. Wc 
learn from Wood, that, at a vifitation of Sprat'Sj 
July the 12th, 1686, the prebendary preached a 
JLatin fermon, afterwards publilhed, with which the 
bifhop was fo pleafed, that he told the chapter he 
was concerned to find the preacher had one of the 
word prebends in their church, Somfe time after 
chis^ in confequence of his merit and reputation, or 
of the intereft of Lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, 
he dedicated two volumes of fermons, he was ap* 
pointed chaplain to King William and Queen Mary, 
and preferred to the deanery of Sarum. Jacob, who 
wrote in 1720, fays, ^* he was chaplain and clerk of 
^* the clofet to the late Queen, who honoured him 
«* by ftanding godmother to the Poet." His fellow, 
ihip of Winchefter he refigned in favour of a gentle*, 
man of the name of Harris, who married his only 
daughter. The dean died at Sarum, after a fliort 
illnefs, in 1705, in the fixty-third year of his age* 
On the Sunday after his deceafe Biihop Burnet 
preached at the cathedral, and began his fermon with 
faying, ^* Death has been of late walking round vis^ 
^ and making breach upon bteacb upon us, and has 
^ ni>w carried away the head of this body with a 
*^ flroke ; fo that he, whom you faw a week agoj 
*^ diftributing the holy myfteries, is now laid in thc^ 
^ dufi. But he ftill lives in the many ezjceUent dir 
7 ** rcftions 
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" rcftions he has left us, both how to live and how 
** to die/' 

The dean placed his fon upon the foundation at 
Winchefter College, where he bad himfelf beca^ 
educated. At this fcbool Edward Young remained 
till the eledVion after his eighteenth birth-day, the 
period at which thofc upon the foundation are fuper- 
annuated. Whether he did not betray his abiliticj 
early in life, or his matters had not ikill enough to 
difcover in their pupil any marks of genius for which 
he merited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford afforded 
them an opportunity to bcftow upon him the reward 
provided for merit by William of Wykeham; ccr- 
tain it is, that to an Oxford fellowfliip our poet did 
not fucceed. By chance, or by choice, New Col- 
lege cannot claim the honour of numbering among 
its fellows him who wrote the ** Night Thoughts.** 

On the 13th of Odtobcr, 1703, he was entered 
an independent member of New College, that he 
might live at little expence in the Warden's lodgings, 
who was a particular friend of his 'father's, till he 
fhould be qualified to ftand for a fcllowfhip at AH 
Souls. In a few months the warden of New Col- 
lege died. He then removed to Corpus College. 
The prefidcnt of this focicty, from regard alfo for 
his father, invited him thither, in order to leffen his 
academical expences. In 1708, he was nominated to 
a law-fellow(hip at All Souls by Archbifhop Teni- 
fon, into whofe hands it came by devolution. Such 
repeated patronage, while it jnftifies Burnet's praife of 
the father, refledts credit on the conduft of the fon. 
The manner in which it was exerted feems to prove, 
that the father did not leave behind him rpuch wealth. 

On 
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Oh the 23d of April, 17141 Young took his de*^ 
gree of batchelor of civil laws, and his do(9:or's de- 
gree on the loth of June, 17 19. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he difcovered, it 
is faid, an inclination for pupils. Whether he ever 
commenced tutor is not known. None has hitherto 
boafted to have received his academical inftrudion 
from the author of the " Night Thoughts.'" 

It is probable that his College was proud of him 
no lefs as a fcholar than as a poetj for in 1716, when 
the foundation of the Codrington Library was laid, 
two years after he had taken his batchelor's degree. 
Young was appointed to fpeak the Latin oration; 
This is at leaft particular for being dedicated in Englifh 
^* To the Ladies of the Codrington Family." To 
thefe ladies he fays, ** that he was unavoidably flung 
•* into a fingularity, by being obliged to write an 
** epiftle dedicatory void of common-place, and 
** fuch an one was never publiihed before by any 
*• author whatever; that this praftice abfolved them 
*^ from any obligation of reading what was prefented 
** to them; and that the bookfeller approved of it, 
•* becaufe it would make people ftare, was abfurd 
^* enough, and perfectly right.'* 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own 
edition of his works ; and prefixed to an edition by 
Curll and Tonfon, in 1741, is a letter from Young 
to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated December 
the 9th, 1739, wherein he fays that he has not lei- 
fxire to review what he formerly wrote, and adds, 
^* I have not the * Epiftle to Lord Lanfdowne/ If 
•* you will take my advice, I would have you omit 

Vol. XL U "that. 
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*^ that, and the oration on Codrington. I think the 
** colleftion will fell better without them/* 

There are who relate, that, when firft Young found 
hinifelf independent, and his own matter at All Souls, 
he was not the ornament to religion and morality 
which he afterwards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceafed, 
fome time before, by his death ; and Young was 
certainly not afliamed to be patronized by the infa- 
mous Wharton. But Wharton befriended in Young, 
perhaps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian. 
If virtuous authors muft be patronized only by vir- 
tuous peers, who fliall point them out? 

Yet Pope is faid by RuflThead to have told War-* 
burton, that ** Young had much of a fubKn>e genius^ 
though without common fenfe ; fo that his genius^ 
having no guide, was perpetually liable to degenerate 
into bombaft* This mad^ him pafs a fooUJh youih^ 
the fport of peers and poets: but his having a very 
good heart enabled him to fupport the clerical cha- 
rafter when he affumed it, firft with decency, and 
afterwards with honour." 

They who think ill of Young's morality in the 
early part of his life, may perhaps be wrong; but 
Tindal could not err in his opinion of Young's 
warmth and ability in the caufe of religion. Tindal 
ufed to fpend much of his time at All Souls. ^* The 
*^ other boys/' faid the Atheift, '* I can always anfwer, 
** becaufe I always know whence they have their 
'' arguments, which I have read a hundred times; 
*^ but that fellow Young is continually peftering me 
** with fomething of his own *." After 

* As my great friend is now become the fubjedl of biography, 
it fliould be told, that, every time I called upon Johnfon during 

the 
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After all, Tindal and the cenfurers of Young may 
be reconcileable. Young might, for two or three 
years, have tried that kind of life, in which his na- 
tural principles would not fufFer him to wallow long. 
If this were fo, he has left behind him not only his 
evidence in favour of virtue, but the potent tefti- 
mony of experience againft vice. 

We fliall foon fee that one of his earlieft produc- 
tions was more ferious than what comes from the ge- 
nerality of unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps afcribed the good fortune of Addi- 
fon to the " Poem to his Majefty," prefented, with 
a copy of verfes, to Somers ; and hoped that he 
alfo might foar to wealth and honours on wings of 
the fame kind. His firft poetical flight was when 
Queen Anne called up to the Houfe of Lords the 
fons of the Earls of Northampton and Aylefbury, 
arid added, in one day, ten^ others to the number of 
peers. In order to reconcile the people to one, at 
leaft, of the new lords, he publiflied, in 17 12, 
** An Epiftle to the Right Honourable George Lord 
** Lanfdowne." In this compofition the poet pours 
out his pancgyrick with the extravagance of a young 
man, who thinks his prefent flock of wealth will 
never be exhaufled. 

The poem feems intended alfo to reconcile the 
publick to the late peace. This is endeavoured ta 
be done by fhewing that men are flain in war, and 

the time I was employed in collecting materials for this life and 
putting it together, he never fuffered me to depart without fome 
iuch farewell as this: ''Don't forget that rafcal Tindal, Sir. 
** Be fure to hang up the Atheift." Alluding to this anecdote, 
which Johnfon had mentioned to me. 

U a thac 
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that in peace ** harvefts wave, and Commerce fwclls 
•* her fail." If this be humanity, for which he 
meant it; is it politicks? Another purpofe of this 
epifiii appears to have been, to prepare the publick 
for the reception of fome tragedy he might have 
in hand. His lordfliip's patronage, he fays, will hot 
kt him " repent his paffion for the ftagef and the 
particular praife befto.ved on •* Othello" and 
** Oroonoko" looks as if fome fuch charader as Zanga 
v.as even then in contemplation. The affedionate 
mention of the death of his friend Harrifon of New 
College, at the clofe of this poem, is an inftance of 
Young's art, which difplayed itfelf fo wonderfully 
forne time afterwards in the ** iNight Thoughts/* of 
making the publick a party in his private forrow. 

Should juftice call upon you to cenfure this poeoi, 
it ought at lead to be remembered that he did not 
infwit it in his works; and that in the letter to Curll, 
as we have ieen, he advifes its omifiron. The book- 
kiicr«5, in the late botiy of Er.glifti Poetry, fliould 
have cU:ing;::rn?d what was dtiiberately rejcfted by 
the rcipectivc authors'^. This I Iball be careful to 
do wirh regard to Young. " I think," fays he, 
" the fcilowing pieces m four volumes to be the moft 
*' cxcuiVille of all tr.::t I have writtCxi; and I wilh 
** lefs ^p'l'^y was needful for thefe. As thire is no 
'^ rcc.^.Hiiig what is got abroad, the pieces here re- 
^^ jn:blifh<.d 1 have revired and corrected, and rcn- 
" dered ihcn-i as/>.;r*:V :.;. .'. as i: was in my power to 
** do." 

"^ l^r. 'o'-.!^for., i:: n-r.r.y cr.icr. thou^b.t and directed diiferentiv, 
|.\iil;ci;l.i»ly iu Young's W^rks. !. N. 

5 ' ' Shall 
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Shall the gates of repentance be fliut only againft 
literary finners ? 

When Addifon publiflied "Cato*' in 1713, Young 
had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory 
cppy of verfes. This is one of the pieces which the 
author of the " Night Thoughts'' did not republiflii 

On the appearance of his " Poem on the Laft Day/* 
Addifon did not return Young's compliment; but 
*• The Englifliman" of Odtober 29, 1713, which 
was probably written by Addifon, fpeaks handfomely 
of this poem. The " Laft Day" was publifhed foon 
after the peace. The vice-chancellor's imprimatur, 
for it w^as printed at Oxford, is dated May the 19th, 
17 13. From the exordium Young appears to have 
fpent fome time on the compofition of it. While 
other bards " with Britain's hero fet their fouls on 
** fire/' he draws, he fays, a deeper fcene. Marl- 
borough had been confidered by Britain as her heroi 
but, when the ** Laft Day'* was publiflied, female 
cabal had blafted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. 
This ferious poem was finiftied by Young as early 
as 1 7 10, before he was thirty; for part of it is printed 
in the ** Tatler.'* It was infcribed to the Queen, 
in a dedication, which, for fome reafon, he did not 
admit into his works. It tells her, that his only 
title to the great honour he now does himfelf, is the 
obligation which he formerly received from her royal 
indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unlefs 
he alluded to her being his godmother. He is faid 
indeed to have been engaged at a fettled ftipend as 
a writer for the Court. In Swift's " Rhapfody on 
f^ Poetry" are thefe lines, fpeaking of the Court ■ 

U 3 Whence 
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Whence Gay was banifhM in difgrace. 
Where Pope will never fhow his face. 

Where Y muft torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lofe his penfion. 

That Y means Young feems clear from four 

other lines in the fame poem: 

Attend, ye Popes and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and ftrew your bays; 
Your panegyricks here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery's fide. 

Yet who fhall fay with certainty, that Young was a 
penfioner ? In all modern periods of this country, 
have not the writers on one lide been regularly called 
Hirelings, and on the other Patriots ? 

Of the Dedication the complexion is clearly poli- 
tical. It fpeaks in the higheft terms of the late peace; ! 
it gives her Majefty praife indeed for her viftories, but 
fays that the author is more pleafed to fee her rife 
from this lower world, fearing above the clouds, paflT- 
ing the firft and fecond heavens, and leaving the fixed 
llais behind her; nor will he lofe her there, he fays, 
but keep her (till in view through the boundlefs fpaces 
on the other fide of Creation, in her journey towards 
eternal blifs, till he behold the heaven of heavens 
open, and angels receiving and conveying her Hill 
onward from the fl:retch of his imagination, which 
tires in her pnrfuit, and falls back again to earth. 

1 he Queen was foon called away from this lower 
world, to a place where human praife or human flat- 
tery, even lefs general than this, arc of little confe- 
quencc. If Young thought the dedication contained 
only the praife of truth, he fliould not have omitted 

it 
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it in his works. Was he confcious of the exaggera- 
tion of party ? Then he fliould not have written 
k. The poem itfelf is not without a glance towards 
politicks, notwithftanding the fubjed The cry that 
the Church was in danger, had not yet fubfided. The 
** Lad Day,'* written by a layman, was much ap- 
proved by the miniftry, and their friends. 

Before the Queen's death, *' The Force of Reli- 
^^ gion, or Vanquifhed Love,*' was fent into the 
world. This poem is founded on the execution of 
Lady Jane Gray and her hufband Lord Guildford, 
1554, a ftory chofen for the fubjeft of a tragedy by 
Edmund Smith, and wrought into a tragedy by 
Rowe. The dedication of it to the Countefs of Salif- 
bury does not appear in his own edition. He hopes 
it may be feme excufe for his prefumption that the 
ftory could not have been read without thoughts of 
the Countefs of Salifbury, though it had been dedi- 
cated to another, " To behold,'* he proceeds, *^ a 
^* perfon only virtuous, ftirs in us a prudent regret ; 
** to behold a perfon only amiable to the fight, 
" warms us with a religious indignation; but to turn 
** our eyes to a Countefs of Salifbury, gives us plea- 
" fure and improvement; it works a fort of miracle, 
*^ occafions the biafs of our nature ta fall off from 
^* fin, and makes our very fcnfes and afFeftions 
*' converts to our religion, and promoters of our 
*^ duty.'' His flattery was as ready for the other fex 
as for ours, and was at leaft as well adapted. 

Auguft the 27th, 1 7 14, Pope writes to his friend 
Jervas, that he is juft arrived from Oxford; that 
every one is much concerned for the Queen's death, 
but that no panegyricks are ready yet for the King. 

U 4 Nothing 
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Nothing like friendihip has yet taken place between 
Pope and Young; for, foon after the event which 
Pope mentions, Young publiihed a poem on the 
Queen's death, and his Majefty's acceffion to the 
throne. It is infciibed to Addifon, then fccretary to 
the Lords Juftices, Whatever were the obligations 
which he bad formerly received from Anne, the poet 
a[ipears to aim at fomething of the fame fort from 
George. Of the poem the intention feems to have 
been, to fliew that he had the fame extravagant ftrain 
of praife for a king as for a queen. To difcover, at 
the very onfet of a foreigner's reign, that the Gods 
blefs his new fubjedls in fuch a king, is fomething 
more than praife. Neither was this deemed one 
of his excufable pieces* We do not find it in his 
works. 

Young's father had been well acquainted with Lady 
Anne Wharton, the firft wife of Thomas Wharton, 
Efq afterwards Marquis of Wharton ; a lady cele- 
brated for her poetical talents by Burnet and by 
Waller. 

To the Dean of Sarum's vifitation fermon, already 
nicntioncd, were added feme verfcs '^ by that excel- 
•' lent poctefs Mrs. Anne Wharton," upon its being 
tranflated into Englilh, at the inftance of Waller by 
Atwood. Wharton, after he became ennobled, did 
not drop the fon of his old friend. In him, during 
the fhort time he lived, Young found a patron, -and 
in his diflblute defccndant a friend and a companion* 
The Marquis died in April, 171 5. In the beginning 
of the next year the young Marquis fet out up^on his 
travels, from which he returned in about a twelve- 
month. The beginning of 1717 carried him to Ire- 
land; 
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land ; where, fays the Biographia, " on the fcorc of 
♦* his extraordinary qualities, he had the honour 
** done him of being admitted, though under agc^ 
^* to take his feat in the Houfe of Lords**' 

With this unhappy charafter, it is not unlikely 
that Young went to Ireland, From his Letter to Ri- 
chardfon on " Original Compofition/' it is clear he 
was, at fome period of his life, in that country. " I 
•* remember,'* fays he, in that letter, fpcaktng of 
Swift, " as I and others were taking with him an 
*' evening walk, about a mile out ofDublin, he flopped 
** Ihort; we paffed on; but perceiving he did not follow 
** us, I went back, and found him fixed as a ftatue, 
^* and earneflly gazing upward at a noble elm, which 
** in its uppermoft branches was much withered and 
" decayed. Pointing at it, he faid, ** I Ihall be like 
*^ that tree, I Ihall die at top/' Is it not probable, 
that this vifit to Ireland was paid when he had an op- 
portunity of going thither with his avowed friend 
and patron I 

From *^ The Englifliman" it appears that a tra- 
gedy by Young was in the theatre fo early as 1713. 
Yet " Bufiris" was not brought upon Drury-Lane 
Stage till 1 719. It was infcribed to the Duke of 
Newcaftle, " becaufe the late inftances he had re- 
•* ceived of his Grace's undeferved and uncommon 
^* favour, in an affair of fome confequence, foreign 
^* to the theatre, had taken from him the privilege of 
^^ chufing a patron/* The Dedication he afterwards 
fupprcffed. 

" Bufiris" was followed in the year 1721 by "The 
♦* Revenge/' He dedicated this famous tragedy to 
the Duke of Wharton. " Your Grace/' fays the 

Dedication, 
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Dedication, ^* has been plcafed to make yourfelf ac» 
** ccflary to the following fcencs, not only by fug- 
*' gefting the moft beautiful incident in theni, but by 
*' making all poffible provifion for the fucccfs of the 
^« whole." 

That his Grace fliould have fuggefled the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
have been, is not unlikely. The laft mental 
exertion of the fuperannuated young man, in his 
quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was fome fcenes of a 
tragedy on the ftory of Mary Queen of Scots, 

Dryden dedicated " Marriage a la Mode'* to Whar- 
ton's intamous relation Rochefler ; whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but as 
the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his 
addrefs to Wharton thus — " My prefent fortune is 
*' his bounty, and my future his care ; which I will 
•* venture to fay will be always remembered to his 
«* honour, fince he, I know, intended his generofity 
•* as an encouragement to merit, though, through his 
** very pardonable partiality to one who bears him fo 
*^ fincere a duty and refpcct, I happen to receive the 
*' benefit of it." That he ever had fuch a patron as 
Wharton, Young took all the pains in his power to 
conceal from the world, by excluding this dedication 
from his works. He fliould have remembered that he 
at the fame time concealed his obligation to Wharton 
for the inojl beautiful incident in what is furely not his 
leaft beautiful compofition. The paflagc juft quoted 
is, in a poem afterwards addrefled to Walpole, li' 
terally copied : 
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Be this thy partial fmile from cenfurc free I 
'Twas meant for meiit, though it fell on me. 

While Young, who, in his *^ Love of Fame,'* 
complains grievoufly how often *^ dedications wafli an 
** jEthiop white," was painting an amiable Duke of 
Wharton in perifhable profe, Pope was, perhaps, 
beginning to defcribe the " fcorn and wonder of 
** his days,*' in lading verfe. 

To the patronage of fuch a charafter, had Young 
ftudied men as much as Pope, he would have known 
how little to have trufted. Young, however, was 
certainly indebted to it for fomething material ; and 
the Duke's regard for Young, added to his ** Luft 
** of Praife,*' procured to All Souls College a dona- 
tion, which was not forgotten by the poet when h? 
dedicated " The Revenge." 

It will furprize you to fee me cite fecond Atkins, 
Cafe 136, Stiles verfus the Attorney General, March 14, 
1740, as authority for the life of a poet. But bio- 
graphers do not always find fuch certain guides as 
the oaths of the perfons whom they record. Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke was to determine whether two an* 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 
were for legal confiderations. One was dated the 24th 
of March, 1719, and accounted for his Grace's 
bounty in a ftyle princely and commendable, if not 
legal—" confidering that the publick good is ad- 
•* vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
*^ polite arts, and being pleafed therein with the at- 
** tempts of Dr. Young, in confideration thereof, and 
*^ of the love I bear him, &c/' The other was dated 
the loth of July, 1722. 

Young, 
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Young, on his examination, fvvore that he quitted 
the Exeter family, and refufed an annuity of loo/. 
which had been offered him for life if he would con- 
tinue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the preffing feli- 
citations of the Duke of Wharton, and his Grace's 
aflurances of providing for him in a much more 
ample manner. It alfo appeared that the Duke 
had given him a bond for 600/. dated the 15th of 
March, 1721, in confideration of his taking feveral 
journies, and being at great expences, in order to be 
chofen member of the Houfe of Commons at the 
Duke's de(ire, and in confideration of his not taking 
two livings of 200/. and 400/. in the gift of All Souls 
College, on his Grace's promifes of ferving and ad- 
vancing him in the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am un- 
able to give any account. The attempt to get into 
Parliament was at Cirenccftcr, where Young llood a 
contelted eledion. His Grace difcovered in him ta- 
lents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was this 
judgement wrong. Young, after he took orders, be- 
came a very popular prcdcber, and was much fol- 
lowed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, ac- 
cording to the Biographia, deferted. As he was 
preaching in his turn at St. James's, he plainly per- 
ceived it was out of his power to command the at- 
tention of his audience. This fo affedted the feel- 
ings of the preacher, that he fat back in the pulpit, 
and burft into tears. But we muft purfuc his poe- 
tical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addifon, in a 
Letter addrefled to their common friend Tickell. For 

the 
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the fecret hiftory of the following lines, if they con- 
tain any, it is now vain to feek: 

Ifi joy once joined ^ in forrow, now, for years — 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verfe, thy mournful due. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he 
and Young ufed to " communicate to each other 
*' whatever verfes they wrote, even to the leaft 
•^ things/* 

In 1 7 19 appeared a ** Paraphrafe on Part of the 
^^ Book of Job/' Parker, to whom it is dedicated, 
had not long, by means of the feals, been qualified 
for a patron. Of this work the author's opinion 
may be known from his Letter to Curll : ** You 
** feem, in the CoUedion you propofe, to have 
" omitted what I think may claim the firft place 
** in it ; I mean * a Tranflation from Part of Job,' 
«* printed by Mr. Tonfon/' The Dedication, which 
was only fufFered to appear in Mr. Tonfon's edition, 
while it fpeaks with fatisfadion of his prefent retire- 
ment, feems to make an unufual ftruggle to efcape. 
from retirement. But every one who fings in the 
dark does not fing from joy. It is addreffed, in no 
common ftrain of flattery, to a chancellor, of whom 
he clearly appears to have had no kind of know- 
ledge. 

Of his Satires it would not have been poffible to 
fix the dates without the affiftance of firft editions, 
which, as you had occafion to obferve in your ac- 
count of Dryden, are with difficulty found. We muft 
then have referred to the poems, to difcover when! they 
were written* For thefe internal notes of time we 

ihould 
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ihould not have referred in vain. The firfl: Sa* 
tire laments, that " Guilt's chief foe in Addifon is 
«* fled/' The fecond, addreffing himfelf, afks. 

Is thy ambition fwfcating for a rhyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 
A fool tX forty is a fool indeed. 

The Satires were originally publilhed feparately in 
folio, under the title of " The Univerfal Paffion." 
Thefe paflagcs fix the appearance of the firfl: to about 
1725, the time at which it came out. As Young 
ieldom fufFercd his pen to dry, after he had once 
dipped it in poetry, we may conclude that he began 
his Satires foon after he had written the ." Paraphrafe 
*• on Job/* The laft Satire was certainly finilhed in 
the beginning of the year 1726. In December 1725 
the King, in his paflage from Helvoetfluys, efcaped 
with great difficulty from a ftorm by landing at Rye; 
and the conclufion of the Satire turns the efcape 
into a miracle, in fuch an encomiaftick ftrain of 
compliment as poetry too often feeks to pay to 
royalty. 

From the fixth of thefe poems we learn, 

Midft empire's charms, how Carolina's heart 
Glow'd with the love of virtue and of art: 

fince the grateful poet tells us, in the next couplet. 

Her favour is difFus'd to that degree, 
txcefs of goodncis ! it has dawn'd on me. 

Her Majefty had flood godmother and given her 

name to a daughter of the Lady whom Young mar- 

3 ried 
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tied in 1731 ; and had perhaps fliown fome attention 
to Lady Elizabeth's future hufband. 

The fifth Satire, <* On Women/' was not publifhed 
till 1727 -, and the fixth not till 1728. 

To thefe Poems, when in 1728, he gathered them 
into one publication, he prefixed a Preface; in which 
he obferves, that ** no man can converfe much in the 
** world, but at what he meets with, he mull cither be 
•* infenfible or grieve, or be angry or fmile. Now to 
*^ fmile at it, and turn it into ridicule,'* he adds, " I 
*^ think moft eligible, as it hurts ourfelves leaft, and 
" gives vice and folly the greateft offl^ncc. Laugh- 
*^ ingat the mifcondud: of the world, will, in a great 
** meafure, eafe us of any more difagreeable pafiioa ' 
*' about it. One paffion is more eflfedually driven 
** out by another than by reafon, whatever fome 
** teach.*' So wrote, and fo of courfe thought, the 
lively and witty Satirift at the grave age of almoft 
fifty, who, many years earlier in life, wrote the 
^^ Laft Day.*' After all, Swift pronounced of thefe 
Satires, that they ftiould either have been more angry, 
or more merry. 

Is it not fomewhat Angular that Young preferved, 
without any palliation, this Preface, fo bluntly deci- 
five in favour of laughing at the world, in the fame 
coUeftion of his works which contains the mournful, 
angry, gloomy ** Night Thoughts?'* 

At the conclufion of the Preface he applies Plato's 
beautiful fable of the " Birth of Love** to modern 
poetry, with the addition, " that Poetry, like Love, 
** is a little fubjedl to blindnefs, which makes her mif- 
** take her way to preferments and honours ; and 
** that flie retains a dutiful admiration of her father*s 

** family 
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^ family ; but divides her favours, and generally 
" lives with her mother*s relations.'* Poetry, it is 
true, did not lead Young to preferments or to ho- 
nours; but was there not Something like blindnefs in 
the flattery which he fometimes forced her, and her 
fitter Profc, to utter? She was always, indeed, taught 
by him to entertain a moft dutiful admiration of 
riches; but furely Young, though nearly related to 
Poetry, had no connexion with her whom Plato 
makes the mother of Love. That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poverty appears clearly^ 
f^rom the frequent bounties which his gratitude re- 
cords, and from the wealth which he left behind him. 
By " The Univerfal Paffion" he acquired no vulgar 
fortune, more than three thoufand pounds. A con- 
fiderable fum had already been fwallowed up in the 
South- Sea. For this lofs he took the vengeance of 
an author. His Mufe makes poetical ufc more than 
once of a South-Sea Dream. 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manufcript 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlinfon, that 
Young, upon the publication of his " Univerfal 
*^ Paflion," received from the Duke of Grafton two 
thoufand pounds ; and that, when one of his friends 
exclaimed, " Two thoufand pounds for a poem !'* 
he faid it was the beft bargain he ever made in his life, 
for the poem was worth four thoufand. 
• This {lory may be true; but it feems to have been 
raifed from the t.vo anfwers of Lord Burghley anli Sir 
Philip Sidney in Spenfer's i.ife. 

After infcribing his Satires, not perhaps without 
the hopes of preferments and honours, to fuch 
names as the Duke of Dorfet, Mr. Dodington, Mr. 

Spencer 
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Speoijcr Compton, Lady Elizabeth Qermain, and 
Sir Robert Walpole, he returns- to plain panegyrick, 
In 1726 he addreffed a poem to Sir Robert Walpole, 
of which the title fufficiently explains the intention. 
If Young muft be acknowledged a r^ady celebrator, 
Ifi^ did not endeavour, or did not chpofe, to be ^ 
lafting one. '^ The Inftalment*' is among the pieces 
he did not admit into the number of his excufeable 
writings. Yet it contains a couplet which pre- 
tends to pant after the power of beftowing immor- 
tality : 

Oh ! how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep eternity to launch thy name ! 

The bounty of the former reign feema to have been 
continued, poffibly increafed, in this* Whatever it 
might have been, the poet thought he deferved it ; 
for he was not aftiamed to acknowledge what, witb- 
out his acknowledgement, would now perhaps never 
have been known : 

My breaft, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
The ftreams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 
Refrefli the dry domains of poefy. 

If the purity of modern patriotifm will term Young 
a penfioner, it muft at leaft be confefled he was a 
grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ufhered in by 
Young with " Ocean, an Ode." The hint of it was 
taken from the royal fpeech, which recommended the 
incrcafe and the encouragement of the feamen ; that 
they might be " invited, rather than compelled by 
'^* force and violence, to enter into the fervice of their 

Vol. XL X " coun- 
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** country ;*' a plan which humanity muft lament 
that policy has not even yet been able, or willing, to 
carry into execution. Prefixed to the original pub- 
lication were an ^' Ode to the King, Pater Patrise/* 
and an " Effay on Lyrick Poetry.*' It is but jufticc 
to confefs, that he preferved neither of them ; and 
that the ode itfelf, which in the firft edition, and in 
the laft, confirts of feventy-three ftanzas, in the au- 
thor's own edition is reduced to forty- nine. Among 
the omitted paffages is a •' VVifh,"' that concluded 
the poem, which few would have fufpedted Young 
of forming ; and of which few, after having formed 
it, would confefs fomething like their Ihame by fup- 
preffion. 

It flood originally fo high in the author's opinion, 
that he intituled the poem, •' Ocean, an Ode. Con- 
•* eluding with a Wifli." This wiih confifts of thir- 
teen (lanzas. The firft runs thus: 

O may I Jleal 

Along the vale 
Of humble life, fecure from foes f 

My fiend fincerc, 

My judgement clear. 
And gentle bufinefs my repofc 1 

The three laft ftanzas are not more remarkable for 
juft rhymes : but, altogether, they will make rather 
a curious page in the life of Young : 

Prophetic fchemes, 
And golden dreams. 
May I, unfanguine caft away ) 

Have 
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Have what I hav£^ 
And Jive, not leave ^ 
Enamour'd of the prefent day ! 

My hours my own I 

My faults unknown ! 
My chief revenue in content ! 

Then leave one beam 

0( honcH fame/ 
And fcorn the labour'd monument I 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that grefit turn 
When mighty Nature's felf fhall die, 

Time ceafe to glide, 

With human pride, 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity ! 

It is whimfical that he, who was foon to bid adieu 
to rhyme, fliould fix upon a meafure in which 
rhyme abounds even to fatiety. Of this he faid, in 
his " Eflay on Lyrick Poetry," prefixed to the poem 
— " For the more harmony likewife I chofe the fre- 
•^ quent return of rhyme, which laid me under great 
*f difficulties. But difficulties overcome, give grace 
*• and pleafure. Nor can I account for the pleafure 
•* of rhyme in general (of which the moderns are too 
*^ fond) but from this truth.'* Yet the moderns 
furely deferve not much cenfure for their fondnefs of 
what, by their own confeffion, affords pleafure, and 
abounds in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his EfTay did not occur to 
him when he talked of " that great turn*' in the 
llanza juft quoted. *^ But then the writer muft take 
•^ care that the difficulty is overcome. That is, he, 

X 2 " muft 
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** mufl make rhyme confiftcnt with as perfeft fenfe 
•* and cxpreffion, as could be expeifled if he was per- 
*^ ftdtly free from that fnackle." 

Another part of this Effay will convid the follow- 
ing ilanza of, what every reader will difcover in it, 
" involuntary burlcfque ;*' 

The northern blaft, 
The fhattei'd maft, 
The fyrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 
The breaking fpout, 
The Jlars gone outy 
The boiling ftreight, the monftcr's fhock. 

But would the Englifli poets fill quite fo many vo- 
lumes, if all their productions were to be tried, like 
this, by an elaborate effay on each particular fpecies 
of poetry of which they exhibit fpecimens ? 

If Young be not a lyrick poet, he is at lead 
a critick in that fort of poetry ; and, if his Ij'- 
rick poetry can be proved bad, it was firft proved 
fo by his own criticifm. This furcly is candid. 

Milbourne was ftyled by Pope ** the faired: of cri- 
*^ ticks,'' only becaufe he exhibited his own vtrlion 
of Virgil to be compared with Drydcn's Vv'hich he 
condemned, and with which every reader had it 
othervvife in his power to compare it. Young was 
furely not the moft unfair of poets for prefixing to a 
lyrick compofition an Effay on Lyrick Poetry, fo juft 
and impartial as to condemn himfclf 

We fliall foon come to a work, before which we find 
indeed no critical effay, but which difdains to (brink 
from the touch ftone of the fevereft critick; and which 
certainly, as I remember to have heard you fay, if ir 

contain 
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contain fome of the worft, contains alfo fome of the 
bed things in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of " Ocean,'* when he 
^Ti^ almoft fifty, Young entered into Orders. In April 
17^8, not long after he put on the gown, he was ap- 
J)bitited chaplain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of " The Brothers/Vwhich was already 
in rchearfal, he immediately withdrew from the ftage. 
The managers reCgned it with fome teluda nee to thfc 
delicacy of the new clergyman. The Epilogue to 
** The Brothers,'* the only appendages to any of his 
three plays which he added himfelf, i^, I believe, the 
only one of the kindr He calls it an hiftorical Epi- 
fcgue. Finding that ^^ Guilt's dreadful clofe his nar- 
** row fcene denied/' he, in a manner, ciontintres thfe 
tragedy in the Epilogue, and relates how Rom'e re- 
venged the ihade of Demetrius, and puni(hed Perfeuls 
** for this night's deed/' 

Of Young's taking Orders fomething is told by the 
bi<^grapher of Pope, which places the eafinefs and 
iimplicity of the poet in a Angular light. When he 
determined on the Church, he did not addrefs him- 
felf to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the 
beft inftruftions in Theology, but to Pope, who, ill 
^ youthful frolick, advifed the diligent perufal of 
Thomas Aquinas. With this treafure Young retired 
from interruption to an obfcure place in the fuburbs. 
t^is'poetical guide to godlinefs hearing nothing of him 
during half a year, and apprehending he might have 
carried 'the jeft too faf,' fought ^frer him, and found 
klm jlift in time to'pttV^ht what RufFhS^d calls '^ an 
^^ irretrievable derangement;'* 

X 3 That 
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That attachment to his favourite ftudy, which 
made him think a poet the fureft guide to his new 
profeffion, left him little doubt whether poetry was 
the fureft path to its honours and preferments. Not 
long indeed after he took Orders, he publiflied in profc, 
1728, " A true Eftimate of Human Life/' dedicated, 
notwithftanding the Latin quotations with which it 
abounds, to the Queen ; and a fermon preached be» 
fore the Houfe of Commons, 1729, on the martyr- 
dom of King Charles, intituled, ** An Apology for 
** Princes, or the Reverence due to Government." 
But the " Second Courfe," the counterpart of his 
" Eftimate,*' without which it cannot be called " A 
" true eftimate," though in 1728 it was announced 
as ^^ foon to be publilhed," never appeared ; and his 
old friends the Mufes were not forgotten. In 1730 
he relapfed to poetry, and fent into the w^orld " Im- 
" perium Pelagi : a Naval Lyrick, written in Imita* 
*^ tion of Pindar's Spirit, occafioned by his Majefty's 
*^ Return from Hanover, September 1729, and the 
" fucceeding Peace." It is infcribed to the Duke of 
Chandos. In the Preface we are told, that the Ode 
is the moft fpirited kind of Poetry, and that the Pin- 
darick is the moft fpirited kind of Ode. ^^ This I 
*' fpeak," he adds, •* with fufficient candour, at my 
** own very great peril. But truth has an eternal title 
'^ to our confeffion, though we are fure to fuffer by 
*^ it." Echold, again, the faireft of poets. Young's 
*^ Imperium Pelagi" was ridiculed in Fielding's **Toni 
*' Thumb ;" bur, let us not forget that it was one of 
his pieces which the author of the " Night Thoughts" 
deliberately rcfufcd to own. 

Not 
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Not long after this Pindarick attempt, he publifhed 
two Epiftles to Pope, " concerning the Authors of 
"the Age," 1730* Of thefe poems one occafion 
fcems to have.been an apprehenfion left, from the live- 
linefs of his fatires, he Ihould not be deemed fuffi- 
ciently ferious for promotion in the Church. 

In July 1730 he was prefented by his College to 
the redtory of Welwyn in Hertford(hire. In May 
1731 he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 
His connexion with this lady ardfe from his father's 
acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wharton, who was coheirefs of Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley in Oxfordlhire. Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addifon to afpire to the arms of nobility 
though not with extraordinary happinefs. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himfelf up in fome meafure to the comforts of his 
new connexion, and to the expectations of that pre- 
ferment which he thought due to his poetical talents, 
or, at leaft, to the manner in which they had (o fre* 
quently been exerted. 

The next produftion of his Mufe was " The Sea- 
** piece," in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an '* £»• 
*' tempore Epigram on Voltaire;'* who, when h6 
was in England, ridiculed, in the company of the 
jealous Englilh poet, Milton's allegory of ^' Sin and 
*^ Death" 

You are fo witty, profligate, and thin. 

At once we think thee Miltoa, Deftth, and Sin. 

X 4 From 
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From the following paflkge in the poetical Indica- 
tion of his *^ Sea-piece'' to Voltaire, it feems that 
this extemporaneous reproof, if it muft be exteln- 
poraneous (for what few will now affirm Voltaire m 
have defervedany reproof?), was fomethtng longer than 
a diftich, and fbmething more gentle than the diflkti 
juft quoted. 

No firanger, Sir, though born in foreign dimes. 
On Dor/ft dq^iis, when Milton's page. 
With Sin and Death provoked thy rage, 

Thy rage provok'd, who footh'd with gixtb rhymes ? 

By " Dorfet downs'* he probably meant Mr. Do* 
dington's feat. In Pitt's Poems is " An Epiille to Dr* 
<^ Edward Young, at Eaftbury in Dorfetihire^ on the 
** Review at Sarum, 1722.'^ 

While with yonr Dodington retirM you fit, ' 
Charm*d with his flowing Burgundy and wit, &c. 

Thomfon, in his Autumn, addreffing Mr. Doding« 
ton, calls his feat the Ibat of the Mufes, 

Where, in the fecret bower and windhig walk. 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay. 

The praifes Thomfon bcftows but a few lines before 
on Philips, the fecond 

Who nobly durft, in rhyme-unfetter'd verfe, 
With Britifh freedom ling the Britifli fong, 

added to Thomfon's example and fuccefs, might per- 
haps induce Young, as we (hall fee prefently, to 
write his great work without rhyme. 

3 In 
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In 1734 he publilhcd ^^ The Foreign Addrets, <5t 
^* the beft Argument for Peace, occafioned by the 
*< Britifti Fleet and the Pofture of Affairs. Written 
«* in the Charafter of a Sailor," It is not to be f^und 
in the author's four volumes. 

He no<v appears to have given up all hopes of <^vef- 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at laft refolved to turn hi$ 
ambition to fome original fpecies of poetry. This 
poem concludes with a formal farewel to Ode, which, 
few of Young's readers will regret : 

My (hell, which Clio gave, which Kings applaud. 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius Call'd abroad, 
Adieu ! 

In a fpecies of poetry altogether his own, he next tried 
his Ikill, and fucceeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. Lady Eli- 
zabeth had lofl, after her marriage with Young, an 
amiable daughter, by her former hufband, juft after 
fhe was married to Mr. Temple, fon of Lord Palmer* 
flon. Mr. Temple did not long remain after his wife, 
though he was married a fecond time to a daughter of 
Sir John Barnard's, whofe fon is the prefent peer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally been confidered 
as Philander and Narciffa. From the great friendfliip 
which conftantly fubfift^d between Mr. Temple and 
Young, as well as from other circumftances, it is 
probable that the poet had both him and Mrs. Tern*- 
pie in view for chefe charafters -, though at the fame 
time fome paffages refpeding Philander do not ap- 
pear to fuit either Mr. Temple or any other perfon 
with whom Young was known to be connected or ac» 
quainted, while all the circumftances relating to Nar- 
ciffa 
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ciffa have been conftantly found applicable to Young's 
daughter-in-law. 

At what fhart intervals the poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three perfons particu- 
larly lamented, none that has read the *^ Night 
** Thoughts'* (and who has not read them ?) needs to 
be informed. 

Infatiatc Archer ! could not one fuffice ? 

Thy fhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was flain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn. 

Yet how is It poflible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and Lady Elizabeth Young could be thefc three vic- 
tims, over whom Young has hitherto been pitied for 
having to pour the *' Midnight Sorrows'* of his reli- 
gious poetry? Mrs. Temple died in 1736; Mr. 
Temple four year;* afterwards in 1740; and the poet's 
wife fcven months after Mr. Temple, in 1741. How 
could the infatiate Archer thrice flay his peace, in 
thefe three perfons, ** ere thrice the moon had fiU'd 
" her horn ?" 

But in the fliort Preface to *' The Complaint'' he 
ferioufly tells us, '* that the occafion of this poem 
** was real, not fidtitious ; and that the fadls men* 
** tioned did naturally pour thefe moral refledlions on 
*^ the thought of the writer.^ It is probable, there- 
fore, that in thefe three contradidlory lines, the poet 
complains more than the father-in-law, the friend, or 
the widower. 

Whatever names belong to thefe fads, or, if the 
names be thofe generally fuppofed, whatever height- 
ening a poet's lorrow may have given the fad:s ; to 
the forrow Young felt from them, religion and mo- 

rality 
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rality are indebted for the *^ Night Thoughts.** 
There is a pleafure fure in fadnefs which inourncn 
only know ! 

Of thefe poems the two or three firft have bcea 
perufed perhaps more eagerly and more frcquciKly 
than the reft. When he got as far as the fourth or 
fifth, his original motive for taking up the pen wai 
anfwered; his grief was naturally either diminilhcd 
or exhaufted. We ftill find the fame pious poetf 
but we hear lefs of Philander and Narciffa, and leis 
of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a confumption at Lyons, in 
her way to Nice, the year after her marriage-, that 
is, when poetry relates the faft, ^' in her bridal hour.** 
It is more than poetically true, that Young accom- 
panied her to the Continent : 

I flew, I fnatch'd her from the rigid North, 
And bore her nearer to the fun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the diffi- 
culties painted in fuch animated colours in *^ Night 
the Third.'* After her death, the remainder of the 
party pafled the enfuing winter at Nice. 

The poet feems perhaps in thefe compofitions to 
dwell with more melancholy on the death of Philan- 
der and Narcifla, than of his wife. But it is only 
for this reafon. He who runs and reads may remem- 
ber, that in the ^* Night Thoughts" Philander and 
Narcifla are often mentioned and often lamented* 
To recoiled: lamentations over the author's wife, the 
memory muft have been charged with diftind paf- 
fages. This lady brought him one child, Frede* 
I rick. 
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rick, now living, to whom the f rincc of Wales was 
godfather. 

That domeflick grief is, in-the firfl inftance, to 
be thanked for thefe ornaments to our language, it 
is impoffible to deny. Nor would it be common 
hardinefs to contend, that worldly difcontent had no 
hand in thefe joint produdion's of poetry and piety. 
Yet am I by no means fure that, at any rate, wc 
Ihould not have had fomething of the fame colour 
from Young's pencil, notwithllanding the livelinefs 
of his fatires. In fo long a life, caufes for difcon- 
tent atid occafions for grief muft have occurred. 
It is not clear to me that his Mufe was not fitting 
upon the watch for the firft which happened. 
" Night Thoughts" were not uncommon to her, 
even when firft Ihe vifited the poet, and at a time 
when he himfelf was remarkable neither for gravity 
nor gloomincis. In his ** Laft Day/' almoft his ear- 
lieft poem, he calls her *' The Melancholy Maid,'' 



— — whom di final fcenes delight, 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 

In the prayer which concludes the fccond book of 
the fame poem, he fays — 

— Oil! permit the gloom of folemn night 
'i'o facicd thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh ! how divine to tread the niiiky way. 
To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! 

When Young was writing a trngcdy, Grafton is 
faid by Spencc to have fent him a human fkull, with 
a candle m ir, as a lamp; and the poet is reported 
to have ufcd it. 

What 
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What h^ calls *^ The true eftio^te oi^ Humaa 
^' Life/' which has already been mentioned, e:^biibia. 
only the wrong fide of the t^peftry ; aod, being ^(k^i 
why he did not (how the right, he if feid to h^v^ 
replied, that he could not. By others it h^5 beeiv 
tpW rme that this was finilhed ; but that, before there 
exifted any copy, it was torn in pieces by a Udy's 
monkey. 

Still, is it altogether fair to drefs up the poet for 
the man, and to bring the gloominefs of the *^ Night 
*^ Thoughts" to prove the gloominefs of Young, 
apd. tQ fbpw that his genius, like the genius of Swift,, 
wa^ in fome meafure the fuUen infpiration of dif« 
content? 

From them who anfwer in the afErniative it ftould 
not be concealed that, though " Invifibilia non deci- 
** piunt'^ appeared upon a deceptiqn in Young's 
grounds, and " Ambulantes in horto audierunt vo* 
*^ cenn Dei" on a building in his garden, bis parifl^ 
was indebted to the good humour pf the ^ut^hpr o£ 
thC; " Night Thoughts" foj mi affemWy J^nd a bowl- 
ing-gre^n. 

Whether you think with me, I know not; but; 
the famous " De mprtuis nil nifi bpnuni" always^ 
appeared to me tQ favour more of female weaknefs 
than of ni^nly rcafon. He that has too much feeling 
%o fpeaH iU. of the dead, who, if they cannot defend 
themfiplves, are at leaft ignorant of bis abufe, will 
not hefitate by the moft wanton calumny to deftroy 
the quiet, the reputation, the fortune, of the living* 
Yet cenfure is not heard beneath the tomb, any more 
than praife. ^^ De mortuis nil nifi veriim — De vivis 
*^ nil nifi bonum" — would approach much nearer to 

good 
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good fenfe. After all, the few handfuls of remain- 
ing duft which once compofed the body of the au- 
thor of the ** Night Thoughts" feel not much con- 
cern whether Young pafs now for a man of forrow, 
or for a *^ fellow of infinite jeft." To this favour 
muft come the whole family of Yorick. His im- 
mortal part, wherever that now dwell, is ftill Icfs 
folicitous on this head. 

But to a fon of worth and fcnfibility it is of fome 
Kttle confequence whether contemporaries believe, 
and pofterity be taught to believe, that his debauched 
and reprobate life caft a Stygian gloom over the 
evening of his father's days, faved him the trouble 
of feigning a charafler completely deteftablc, and 
fucceeded at laft in bringing his ** grey hairs with 
•* forrow to the grave/' 

The humanity of the world, little fatisfied with 
inventing perhaps a melancholy difpofition for the 
father, proceeds next to invent an argument in fup- 
port of their invention, and chofes that Lorenzo 
fhould be Young's own fon. The Biographia and 
every account of Young pretty roundly affertthis to 
bethefadl; of the abfolute impoffibility of which 
the Biographia Itfelf, in particular dates, contains 
undeniable evidence. Readers 1 know there are of 
a ftrange turn of mind, who will hereafter perufe 
the ^^ Night Thoughts" with lefs fatisfadtion -, who 
will wifti they had ftill been deceived; who wuU 
quarrel with me for difcovering that no fuch charadter 
as their Lorenzo ever yet difgraced human nature, or 
broke a father's heart. Yet would thefe admirers of 
the fublime and terrible be offended, Ihould you fet 
them down for cruel and for favage. 

Of 
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Of this report, inhuman to the furvivlng fon, if 
it be true, in proportion as the charaftcr of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, where are we to find the proof? Per- 
haps it is clear from the poems. 

From the firft line to the laft of the ^^ Night 
** Thoughts," no one expreffion can be difcovercd 
which betrays any thing like the father. In the 
** Second Night" I find an expreffion which betrays 
fomething clfe; that Lorenzo was his friend; one, 
it is poffible, of his former companions; one of 
the Duke of Wharton's fet. The Poet flylcs him 
*' gay Friend ;" an appellation not very natural 
from a pious incenfed father to fuch a being as he 
paints Lorenzo, and that being his fon. 

But let us fee how he has fketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the fight of fome of whofe features 
the artift himfelf muft have turned away with horror. 
A fubjeft more Ihocking, if his only child really 
fat to him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo; 
upon the horrid ftory told of which. Young com- 
pofed a Ihort Poem of fourteen lines in the early 
part of his life, which he did not think defer ved to 
be republifhed. 

In the " Firft Night,'' the addrefs to the Poet's 
fuppofed fon is, 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court -to thee. 

In the "Fifth Night"— 

And burns Lorenzo ftill for the fublime 
Of life ? to hang bis airy neft on high ? 

Is this a picture of the fon of the reftor of Wel- 

wyn? 

'' Eighth 
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*• Eighth Night*'— 

In foreign rcajms (for thou haft traveled far)— 

which even now does not apply to his fon. 

In «^ Night Five"— , 

So wept Lorenzo fair Clarifla's fate ; 

Who gave that angeUboy on whom he dotes ; 

And died to give him, orphan'd in his birth ! 

At the beginning of the " Fifth Night** we find- 
Lorenzo, to recriminate is juft, 
I grant the man is vain who writes for praife. 

But, to cut fhort all enquiry; if any one of thefe 
paffages, if any paflage in the poems be applicable, 
my friend ihall pafs for Lorenzo. The fon of the 
author of the *' Night Thoughts'* was not old 
enough, when they were written, to recriminate, or 
to be a father. The ** Night Thoughts'* w^ere be- 
gun immeciiately after the mournful event of 1741. 
'J he lirn. ^^ Nights'* appear, in the books of the com- 
pany of Stationers, as the property of Robert Dod- 
llcy, in 1742. The Preface to " Night Seven" is 
dated July the 7th, 1744. The marriage, in confc- 
qucncc of '.vhlch the fuppofed Lorenzo was born, 
happened in May 1731. Young's child was not 
born till June 1733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, this 
fjnilhcd infidel, this father to whole education Vice 
had for forne years put the lafl hand, was only eight 
years old. 

An anccc:..;te of this cruel fort, fo open to contra- 
didion, fo i:v,polii!)lc to be true, who could propa- 
j^.ite? Thus cafily are biaftcd the reputation of the 

living and of the de.;d. 

Who 
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Who then was Lorenzo ? exclaim th^ readers I 
have mentioned. If we cannot be ^e that he was 
his fon, which would have been finely terrible, was 
he not his nephew, his coufin? 
ih Thefc are qucftions which I do not pretend to 
^Imfwer. For the fake of human nature, I could 
wifli Lorenzo to have been only the creation of the 
Poet's fancy : like the Quintus of Anti Lucretiu«, 
** quo nomine,'* fays Polignac, " quemvis Athcum 
^' intellige.** Tha^his was the cafe, many expref- 
fions in the " Nighi|phoughts" would feem to prove, 
did not a paflage in " Night Eight** appear to fhew 
that he had fomebody in his eye for the ground- 
work at lead of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo 
may be feigned charaders ; but a writer does not 
feign a name of which he only gives the initial 
letter: 

Tell not Calilla. She will laugh thee dead, 
Or fend tliee to her hermitage with L ^. 

The Biographia, not fatisfied with pointing out 
the fon of Young, in that fon's life-time, as his fa- 
ther's Lor^l^o, travels out of its way into the hiftory 
of the fon^and tells of his having been forbidden 
his college at Oxford for milbehaviour. How fuch 
anecdotes, were they *rue, tend to illuftrate the life 
of Young, it is not e^fy to difcover. Was the fon 
of the author of the " Night Thoughts," indeed, 
forbidden his college for a time, at one of our Uni- 
verfities? The author of ** Paradife Loft** is by fome 
fuppofed to have been difgracefully ejefted from the 
other. From juvenile follies who is frelf ? But, what- 
ever the Biographia choofcs to rela||fc*Ae fon of 
Young experienced ho difmiffion from his college 
either lafting or temporary* 

Vol. XL Y Yet, 
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Yet, were nature to indulge him with a fecond 
youthy and to )rave him at the fame time the expe* 
rience of that which is paft, he would probably 
fpend it differently — who would not? — he would 
certainly be the occafion of lefs uneafinefs to his fa- 
ther. But, from the fame experience, he would i^ 
certainly, in the fame cafe, be treated differently by 
bis father. 

Young was a poet: poets, with reverence be it 
fpoken, do not make the beft ^rcnts. Fancy and 
imagination feldom deign to fto^ from their heights; 
always ftoop unwillingly to the low level of common 
duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they piirfue their rapid 
flight beyond the ken of mortals,anddcfcend not to earth 
but when compelled by neceffity. The profc of or- 
dinary occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is conneded with the Author of the 
** Night Thoughts," only by veneration for the Poet 
and the Chriftian, may be allowed to obferve, that 
Young is one of thofc, concerning whom, as you 
remark in your account of Addiibn, it is proper 
rather to fay " nothing that is falfe than all that is 
•' true." 

But the fon of Young would almoft fooner, I 
know, pafs for a Lorenzo, than fee himfelf vindi- 
cated, at the expence of his father's memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blameable in a 
boy to have committed them, it is furely praife- 
worthy In a man to lament, and certainly not only 
unneceffary but cruel in a biographer to record. 

Of the *^ Night Thoughts,'' notwithftanding their 
author's profeffed retirement, all are infcribed to 
great or to growing names. He had not yet weaned 

him- 
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kimfelf from Earls and Dukes, from the Speakers 
of the Houfe of Commons, Lords Commiffioners 
bf the Treafury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
In ** Night Eight'* the politician plainly betrays him- 
felf- 

Think no pou needful that demands a knave : 
When late our civil helm was Ihifting hands. 
So P— • thought : think better if you can. 

Yet it muft be confeffed, that at the conclufion of 
" Night Nine/' weary perhaps of courting earthly 
patrons^ he tells his foul^ 

Henceforth 
Thy patron he, whofe diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven ; Eternity thy prize ; 
And leave the racers of the world their own. 

The •^ Fourth Night" was addreffed by *' a much- 
** indebted Mufe" to the Honourable Mr. Yorke, now 
Lord Hardwicke; who meant to have laid the Mufe 
under (till greater obligation, by the living of Shen- 
field in Effex, if it had become vacant. 

The.*' Firft Night" concludes with this paffage 

Dark, though not Wind, like thee, Meonides ; 
Or Milton, thee. Ah! could 1 reach your drain; 
Or his who made Meonides our own ! 
Man too he fung. Immortal man I fing. 
Oh had he preft his theme, purfuM the track 
Which opens out of darknefs into day! 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
' • Soar'd, where I fink, and fung immortal man-— 
How had it bleft mankind, and refcu'd me! 



To the author of thefe lines was oedicated, in 
1756, the firft volume of an ** Effay on the Writings 
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** and Genius of Pope/' which attempted, whether 
juftly or not, to pluck from Pope his '^ Wing of 
'^ Fire/' and to reduce bim to a rank at leaft one 
degree lower than the firft clafs of Englilh poets^ 
If Young accepted and approved the dedication, he 
countenanced this attack upon the fame of him 
^I'bom he invokes as bis Mufe. 

Part of '* paper-fparing'* Pope's Third Book of 
the ** Odyflcy,'* depofited in the Mufeum, is written 
upon the back of a letter (igned «* E. Young," which 
is clearly the hand-writing of our Young. The 
Letter, dated only May the zd, feems obfcure; but 
there can be little doubt that the friendihip he re- 
quefts was a literary one, and that he had the highefi 
literary opinion of Pope. The requeft was a pro- 
logue, I am told. 

^ *' Dear Sir, May the id. 

** Having been often from home, I know not if 
^' you have done me the favour of calling on mc. 
" But, be chat as it will, I much want that inftance 
'* of your friendihip I mentioned in my laft; a friend- 
^* (hip I am very fenfible I can receive from no one 
^* but yourfelf. I (hould not urge this thing fo much 
** but for very particular reafons; nor can you be at 
^^ a lofs to conceive how a * trifle of this nature* may 
" be of ferious moment to me; and while I am in 
^* hopes of the great advantage of your advice about 
^^ it, I (hall not be fo abfurd as to make any further 
" ftep without it. I know you are much engaged, 
^^ and only hope to bear of you at your entire leifure. 
^^ I am. Sir, your moft faithful 

^^ and obedient fervant, 

'' E. YOITKG." 

Nay, 
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Nay, even after Pope's deaths he fays, in ** Night 
" Seven/' 

Pope, who coald'ftmakc immortals, art thou dead? 

Either the *^ Eflay/' then, was dedicated to a pa- 
tron who difapproved its do<^rine, which I have been 
told by the author was not the cafe ; or Young ap- 
pears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedi- » 
cation an opinion entertained of his friend through 
all that part of life when be muft have been beft able 
to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three fliort 
paffages, which ftand silmoft together in " Night 
Four," fliould not be excluded. They afford a pic^ 
ture, by his own hand, from the ftudy of which 
my readers may choofe to form their own opinion 
of the features of his mind and the complexion of 
bis life. 

Ah me ! the dire cffcft 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old fo gracious (and let that fuffice). 
My vtry mafler knows me not. 
I*ve been fo long rcmember'd, Pm forgot. 

* 
When in his courtier^s ear^ T pour my plaint, 
They drink it as the Ncftar of the Great ; 
And fqueeze my hand, and beg oie come to-morrow* 

* 

Twice told the period fpent on ftubborn Troy, 
Court-favour, yet untaken, I bejiege. 

If this fong lives, Pofterity (hall know 

One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 

Y 3 Wlw 
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Whp thought ev'n gold might come a day too late^ 
Nor on his fubtle death-bed planiiM his fchcmc 
For future vacancies in church or ftate. 

Dedudl from the writer's age " twice told the period 
*^ fpent on ftubborn Troy/* and you will ftill leave 
him more than forty when he fate down to the mife- 
rablc ficge of court favour. He has before told us 

" A fool at forty is a fool indeed." 

After all, the fiege fecms to have been raifcd only in 
confequence of what the General thought his ** death- 
^' bed/' 

By thefe extraordinary Poems, written -after he 
was fixty, of which I have been led to fay fo much, 
I hope, by the wifti of doing jufticfe to the living and 
the dead, it was the defire of Young to be princi- 
pally known, i He entitled the four volumes which 
he publifhed himfelf, ** The works of the Author of 
" the Night Thoughts." While it is remembered 
that from thefe he excluded many of his writings, 
let it not be forgotten that the rejefted pieces con- 
tained nothing prejudicial to the caufe of virtue, or 
of religion. Were every thing that Young ever 
wrote to be publiflied, he would only appear perhaps 
in a lefs refpcftable light as a poet, and more defpi- 
cable as a dedicator: he would not pafs for a worfe 
Chriftian, or for a worfe man. This enviable praife 
is due to Young. Can it be claimed by every wri- 
ter? His dedications, after all, he had perhaps no 
right to fupprefs. 1'hcy ail, I believe, fpeak, not 
a little to the credit of his gratitude, of favours re- 
ceived i and I know not whether the author, wiio 

has 
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has once folemnly printed aiteCknowledgement of a 
favour, fhould not alway||Mr1nt it. 

Is it to the credit or t^he difcredit of Young, 
as a poet, that of his " Night Thoughts" the French 
are particularly fond ? 

Of the " Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk,'* 
dated 1740, all I know is, that I, find it in the late 
*body of Englifli Poetry, and that I am forry to find 
it there. 

Notwithftanding the farewel whi((|(i" he feemed to 
have taken in the *^ Night TJJi^ughts" of every 
thing which bore th«|||eafl: refemlHance to ambition, 
he dipped again in Djjliticks. In 1 745 he wrote " Re- 
^^ fleftions on the publick Situation of the Kingdom, 
^^ addrefled to the Duke of Newcaftle;" indignant, 
as it appears, to behold 




— a pope-bred Princeliag crawl all 

And whiflle cut throats, with thoWP^ords that fcrap'd 

Their barren rocks for wretched fuftenancc, 

To cut his paflage to the Britifti throne. 

This political poem might be called a " Night 
** Thought/* Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclufion of the '^ Night Thoughts,'* though he 
did not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the fecond edition .of Howe's " Devout 
" Meditations" is a Letter i^m Young, dated Ja- 
nuary 19, 1752, addrefl3#»tb Archibald Macauly, 
Efq. ; thanking him 0jf^- the book, which he fays 
** he fliall never lay far out of his reach ; for a 
*^ greater demonftration of a found head and a fin* 
•^ cere heart he never faw," 

Y 4 In 
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In 1753) when ^^ "Qie Brothers*' had lain by him 
above thirty years, itipiMared upon the ftage. If 
any p^rt of his fortune tW been acquired by fertility 
of adulation, he now determined to dedud from it 
^^ no inconfiderable fum, as a gift to the Society fwr 

the Propagation of the Gofpel. To this fum he 
hoped the profits of ^< The Brothers'' would amount. 
^ In his calculation he was deceived; but by the bad 
fuccefs of his play the Society was not a lofer* The 
author made i^ the fum he originally intended, 
which was a thouOund pounds, from his own pocket* 

The next performance wbi<^ he printed was a profe 
publication, entituled, '^ The ^jfntaur not fabulous, 
^* in fix Letters to a Friend on tfee Life in VogMC.*' 
The conclufion^ dated November 29, 1754. In 
the third Letter is defcribed the death^bed of the 

gay, youq|p noble, ingenious, accomplifhed, and 

moft wretchoj|fttltamont." His laft words were — 
^^ My principles nave poifoned my friend, my ex^ 
^^ travagance has beggared my boy, my unkindnefs 
" has murdered my wife!" Either Altamont and 
Lorenzo were the twin produdlion of fancy, or 
Young was unlucky enough to know two charac- 
ters who bore no little refemblance to each other in 
pcrfedlion of wickednefs. Report has been ac* 
cuftomcd to call Altamont Lord Eufton. 

*^ The Old Man's Reiapfe,'' occafioned by an 
Epiftle to Walpole, if Written by Young, which I 
much doubt, muft have been written very late in 
life. It has been feen, I am told, in a Mifcellany 
publifhed thirty years before his death. In 1758, 
he exhibited ^^ The Old Man's Relapfe'' in more than 

words, 
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words^ by ags^in becoming it dedicator, and pubtilh- ii> 
ing a fermon addrefled to the King, ^ 

The lively Letter in profe on ^^ Ongtnal^p|o'- 
** fition/' addreffed to Rlcbardfon the tutnor of 
Clarifla, appeared in 17S9* Though he d^fpak 
^' of breaking through the frozen obftruiyUooivf age 
*^ and care's incumbent cloudy into that flow of 
** thought and brightneft of expreffion which fubjed* * 
** fo polite require;" y^t is it more like the produc- 
tion of untamed, unbridled youthj^ than of jadio| 
fourfcore. Some fevenfold volumes put him ia 
mind of Ovid> fevrofold i^hanoels of the Nile M: 
the conflagration : 
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Pulvcrulenta vocant, feptem line flfflune-vallfcs. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurguiii iron moneyt 
which was fo much lefs in value than in bulk, that 



it required barns for ftrong boxes, and a yoke of oxen 
f o Wau five hundred pounds* 

If Were is t famine of invention in the land, we 
mufl travel, he fays, like Jofeph's brethren, far for 
food; we mull vtfit the remote and rich antients^ 
But an inventive genius may fafely flay at home; that, 
like the widow's crufe, is divinely repleoifhed from 
within, and affords us a miraculous delight. He 
afks why it fliould feem altogether impoflible, that 
Heaven's lateft editions of the human mind may be 
the moft correft and fair? And Jonfon, he tells 
us, was very learned, as Sampfon was very ftrong, 
to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he 
pulled down all antiquity on his head, and buried 
bimfelf under it. 

I Is 
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Ht Is this ** care*s incumbent cloud,*' or *^ the frozen 
**^ftruaions of age?'* 

M ^b letter Pope is feverely ccnfured for his " fall 
** from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and 
^^ haciDonious as the fpheres, into childiih ihackles 
•* aoTOnkltng founds; for putting Achilles intopctti- 
** coats a fccond time :*' but we arc told that the 
■^ dying fwan talked over an Epic plan with Young a 
few weeks before his deceafe. 

|j||^Toung*s chief inducement to write this letter was, 
81 be coofcfles, that he might ered a monumental 
aurbk to the meax>ry of an old friend. He, who 
employcvi his pious pen for almoft the laft time in 
thus doing joftice to the exemplary death-bed of 
Addilbo^ rdgWl probably, at the clofe of his own 
lite, afford no unufeful leflbn for the deaths of others. 

In the poftfcript, he writes to Richardfon, that be 
will fee in his next how far Addifon is an original. 
But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which (land in the hft edition^ as 
«* fcnt by Lord Melcombe to Dr. Young, not long 
^* before his Lordfhip's death," were indeed fo fent, 
but were only an introduaion to what was there 
meant by " The Mufc's latcft Spark/' The poem 
is neceffary, whatever may be its merit, fince the 
Preface to it is already printed. Lord Melcombe 
called his Tufculum ^^ La Trappe." 

•* Love thy country, wi(h it well. 

Not with too intenfc a c^rc, 
'Tis enough, that, when it fell, 

Thou its ruiu didfl not fhaie, 

Envy's 
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Eiivy^s cenfure, Flattery's praife, f ■ 

With unmov'd indifference view; 
Learn to tread Life's dangerous maze. 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void of ftrong defire and fear, ^ - it,^ * 

:jw . Life's wide ocea|i;*itt ri6 more ; ^ iBU 

Strive thy little bark*'t^eer ^^ ' 
With the tide, but near the fhore. 

Thus prepar'd, thy flioiten'd fail 

Shall, whene'er the winds increafe, " J^ 

Seizing each propitious gale, V jjjJP 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace. * . ^ 

Keep thy confcience from offence. 

And terapeftuous paffioiis free, , 

So, when thou art call'd from hencc,jfe. Ai 

Eafy Ihall thy paflage be; * 

• Eafy (hall thy paflage be, 

Chearful thy allotted ftay, ^ , 

Short the account 'twixt God and thee: 
Hope (hall meet thee on the way : . 

Truth (hail lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy's felf (hall let thee in. 
Where its never-changing (late 

Full perfeflion (hall begin." 

The Poem was accompanied by a Letter. 

" La TrappCy the 27th of Oft. 1761. 

" Dear Sir, 
" You feemed to like the ode I fent you for your 
** amufement; I now fend it you as a prefent. If 
" you pleafe to accept of it, and are willing that 
" our friend(hip (hould be known when we are gone, 
*^ you will be pleafed to leave this among thofe of • 

** your 
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I ' •* your own papers that may poflEibly fee the light by 
**a pofthumous publication. God fend us hcakk 
^ while we ftay, and an eafy journey ! 

wfjt ** My dear Dr. Young, 

Jk ' ** yStP'*^ ^^^ cordially^ 

** Melcombe.** 

In 1762, a fliort time before his deaths Young 

tbiiflied << Refignation.^' Notwithftanding the man- 
r.'in which it was really forced from him by the 
iff world, criticifm has treated it with no common fe- 
verity. If it fliall be thought not to deferve the higheft 
praifei on the other fide of fourfcore, by whoBif 
czcepj■by^Newton and by Waller, has pr^fe been 
merited? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of Sbak- 
fpeare, I am indebted for the hiftory of ** Refigna- 
** tion/' Obferving that Mrs. Bofcawen, in the 
mid ft of her grief for the lofs of the admiral, de- 
rived confolation from the perufal of the ** Night 
•* Thoughts/* Mrs. Montagu propofed a vifit to the 
author. From converfing with Young, Mrs. Bof- 
cawen derived ftill further confolation ; and to that 
vifit fhc and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following 
lines : 

Yet write I mud. A Lady fues : 

How flianicful her rcqucft ! 
Mv brain in labour with dull rhyme, 

ilers teeming with the bell ! 

And 
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And again — — 

And friend you have, and I the fiinic, ^' 

Whofc prudent, foft addrefs . 

Will bring to life thofe healing thottghtt W' 
Which died in your diftrefs. J^. 

That friend, the fpirtt of my tbeme 

Extrading for your eafc. 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 

Too common ; fuch as theie« 



By the fame Lady I was eMbled t^ fay, in b£ti 
words, that Young's unbounded genius appear^ t» 
greater advantage in the companion than even id dat 
author ; that the Chr iftian wras in him a cfaara^dtar 
fiiU more infpired, more enraptured, moMnublime 
than the poet; and that, in his ordinary coaya:* 
fabon, 

— letting down the golden chain from high. 
He drew his audience upward to the fky. 



f 



Notwith (landing Young had faid, in his ^ Conjcc- 
^ turcs OH original Compofitbn," that ** blank Tcrfc H 
** verfc 4mfallen, uncurft^ verfc reclaiined^ rc-ia- 
^* throned in the true language of the Gods :** ool> 
withfianding be adminiftered confolatien to hb owa 
grief in this immortal language, Mrs. Boibawen wm f^ 
cocuforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Chrtftlan were applying 
this comfort. Young had himfeif occafion for com* 
fort, in confequence of the fudden death of Bicbard'* 
fon, who was printing the former part of the poem« 
Of Richacdfon'i death be lays — 

When 
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^hen Hravtn would kindly fet us free, 
^nd eirth's .eDchantment end ; 
kcs the moft effedoal meant, . 
And^bt us of a friend. , . ^^ 

Tdh^ Refignation" was pitfixed an Apology fof 
its appearance : to Wtiich more credit is due tbail t6 
the generality of fuch apologies, from Young's un- 
ufual anxiety that no more produdions of his old 
«ie ihould difgrace his former fame. In his will, 
fKed February 17609 be defires of his ezecotort, h 
t m particular nummr^ that all his manufcript boolEs ^ixl 
writings whatever might be burned, except his.bodc; 
of.accouats* • . .^ 

In Sejiillember 1764, he added a kind of codicil, 

wV^. wherein he made it his dying intreatyto hb houfe- 

{^V keeper, to whom he left icooA ^' that all his* ma* 

^^ nufcripts might be deftroyed as foon as he was 

** dead,' which would greatly oblige her deqeafed 

'^friend:* 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
fricndftiips, to know that Young, either by furviv- 
ing thofe he loved, or by outliving their afFedlions, 
could only recoiled: the names of two friends^ his 
houfekeeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; and 
*• it may fcrvc to reprefs that teftamentary pride, which 
too often feeks for founding names and titles, to be 
informed that the author of the " Night Thoughts" 
did not blufli to leave a legacy to his ** friend Henry 
Stevens, a hatter at the Temple-gate/' Of thefe 
two remaining friends, one went before Young. 
But, at eighty-four,- ** where,'* as he aiks in The 

Centaur^ 
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Centaur, " is that world into whicTPwe 
^' born ?" 

The fame humility which marked a hatter a? 
houfekeeper for the friends of the author of the "Night 
** Thoughts/' had before beftowed the fame title 
on his footman, in an epitaph in. his " Church-yard'* 
upon James Baker, dated 1749 ; which I am glad to 
find in the late colledlion of his works. 

Young and his houfekeeper were ridiculed, with 
more ill-nature than wit, in a kind of novel publiftied 
by Kidgell in 1755, called " The Card," under the 
names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fufby. 

In April 1765, at an age to which few attain, a 
period was put to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four years, 
but he retained his intellefts to the laft. " . 

Much is told in the *' Biographia/' which I know W 
not to have been true, of the manner of his burial ; 
of the matter and children of a charity-fchool, which 
he founded in his parilh, who neglected to attend their 
benefadlor's corpfe ; and of a bell which was not 
caufed to toll as often as upon thqi^ occaiions bells 
ufually toll. Had that humanity, which is here la*- 
viftied upon things of little confequence either to the 
living or to the dead, been fhewn in its proper place 
to the living, I fliould have had lefs to fay about Lo- 
renzo. They who lament that thefe misfortunes hap- 
pened to Young, forget the praife he beftows upon 
Socrates, in the Preface to *^ Night Seven,'* for re- 
fenting his friend's requeft about his funeral. 

During fome part of his life Young was abroad, but 
I have not been able to learn any particulars. 

In 
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thmmmOiSmSmht&iYh ^- 

tftpr Ivittfe, I the fielct have tESir ^ 

t'O^cif #iA jpiAly Ihapcs which i>nc«^ were mtts 

t? biiluicwflltlfo^thilKt from this or from feme other 
MdteiMCrwtfidcmdinio the camp, with a claOick m 
Vklhimi^ #btefa lM|n^as reading intently; and had 
imie difficultjr €^ |Mte that he was only an zhknt 
|Ric% aM tiot ■ fpft. 

fc^'SnteciiriMirMdM' of Young's life will naturally 
"hlfAmtlP wIm k WbA owing, that though he lived 
dtmo& forty yetft iiAer he took Orders, which in- 
iAmM one wlicAe re^ uncommonly long, and part 
^anocher, he w«i Mier thought worthy of the leaft 
Ifnfmuum t^ Th* iwhor of the ** Night Thoughts" 
coded hit dayi^ tipMr a Lt%tng which came to him 
fiNMO^UfCUIl^e without any favour, and to which 
B^ jprrobably ligd an eye when he determined on the 
Church. To fatisfy curioflty of this kiod if, it thk 
diftance of time, far from eafy. The parties them- 
lelves know not often^ at the infiant, why they are 
negleded^ or vw they are prcfcrl^ed. The negled 
of Young is by lome afcribed to bis having attldied 
bimielf to the Prince of Wales, and to his havkig 
preached an offeniive fermon at St James's. It has 
been told me that he had tWo hundred a year in the 
kte reign, by the patronage of 'Walpo\e; and that> 
whenever any one reminded the King of Young, the 
only anfwer was, '^ he has a penfion/' All the light 
thrown on this inquiry, by the following Letter from 
Seeker, only ferves to fhew at what a late period of 
life the author of the ^< Night Thoughts*' ibltcited 
preferment 

** Deanery 
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" Deanery of St. Paul's^ J«ly8, 1758. 
" Good Dr. Young, ^^ 

'* I have long wondered, that more fuitable no* 
'* tice of your great merit hath not been taken by 
*' perfons in power. But how to remedy the omifEon 
** I fee not. No encouragement hath ever been given 
•* me to mention things of this nature to his Majefly. 
** And therefore, in all likelihood, the only confe- 
** quence of doing it would be weakening the little 
•* influence which elfe I may poflibly have on fome 
" other occafions. Your fortune and your reputation 
** fet you above the need of advancement; and your 
** fentiments, above that concern for it, on your own 
" account, which, on that of the Public, is fincerely 
*' felt by 

" Your loving Brother, 

" Tho. Cant.'' 

At laft, at the ^ge of fourfcore, he was appointed, 
in 1761, Clerk of the Clofet to the Princefs Dowager. 

One obftacle muft have flood not a little in the way 
of that preferment after which his whole life feems 
to have panted. Though he took Orders, he never 
intirely fliook off Politicks. He was always the Lidn 
of his mafler Milton, *^ pawing to get free his hin- 
** der parts.*' By this donduft, if he gained fome 
friends, he made many enemies. 

Again : Young was a poet; and again, with fe- 
verence be it fpoken, poets by profeffion do not 
always make the beft clergymen. If the author of 
the ** Night Thoughts'* compofed many fermons, 
he did not oblige the publick with many* 
Vol. XL Z » Befides, 
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BefideSy in the latter part of life, Young was fond 
of' holding himfelf out for a man retired from the 
world. But he fcemed to have forgotten that the fame 
▼erfe which contains ^^ oblitus meonim/' cootaios 
mlfo '* oblivifcendus & illis/* The brittle chaia 
of worldly friendihip and patronage is brokra ai 
effirdually, when one goes beyond the length of it| 
as when the other does. To the vefiel which is (ail- 
ing from the ihore, it only appears that the flioit 
alfo recedes i in life it is truly thus. He who redres 
from the world will find himfelf, in reality, deferted 
as faft, if not f after, by the world. The publick b 
txit to be treated as the coxcomb treats his miftreft; 
to be threatened with defertion, in order to increafe 
fondnefs. 

Young feems to have been taken at his word. Not- 
withftanding his frequent complaints of being neg« 
leded, no hand was reached out to pull him from 
that retirement of which he declared himfelf ena- 
moured. Alexander affigned no palace for the rcfi- 
dence of Diogenes, who boafted his furly fatisfadioQ 
with bis tub. 

Of the domcftick manners and petty habits of the 
author of the *' Night Thoughts,*' I hoped to have 
given you an account from the bcft authority : but 
who fliall dare to fay, To-morrow I will be wife or 
virtuous, or to-morrow I will do a particular thing? 
Upon enquiring for his houfekeeper, I learned that 
ihe was buried two days before I reached the town of 
her abode. 

In a Letter from Tfcharner, a noble foreigner, to 
Count Haller, Tfcharner fays, he has lately fpent 
four days with Young at Welwyn, wheje the author 

taftes 
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taftes all the eafe and plcafure mankind can defire, 
•' Every thing about him ihews the man, each indivi- 
" dual being placed by rule. All is neat without 
** art. He is very pleafant in converfation, and ex* 
«* tremely polite.'* 

This, and more, may poflSbly be true; but Tfchar- 
ner*s was a firft vifit, a vifit of curiofity and ad- 
miration, and a vifit which the author expeded. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not true, that he was Fielding's Par- 
fon Adams. The original of that famous painting 
was William Young, who was a clergyman. He fup- 
ported an uncomfortable exiftence by tranflating for 
the bookfellers from Greek ; and, if he did not feem 
to be his own friend, was at leaft no man's enemy. 
Yet the facility with which this report has gained 
belief in the world argues, were it not fufficiently 
known, that the author of the " Night Thoughts'* 
bore fome refemblance to Adams. 

The attention which Young beftowed upon the 
perufal of books is not unworthy imitation. When 
any paffage pleafed him, he appears to have folded 
down the leaL On thefe paflages he beftowed a fe- 
cond reading. But the labours of man arc too fre? 
quently vain. Before he returned to much of what 
he had once approved, he died. Many of his books, 
which I have feen, are by thofe notes of approbation 
fo fwelled beyond their real bulk, that they will hardly 
Ihut. 



What though we wade in wealth, or foar in fame ! 
Earth's higheft ftation ends in Here he lies ! 
And duft to duft concludes her nobleft fong f 
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Tlii tuilmr a( tbcfe lines is w$, 4ta&&» im^Mk^ 

% die good tao&oi his foa^ It contains none of 
dMlt^I^lMfe whidi im jnarble can make the bad or the 
feolifli inerU:! which* without the dired:ion of a Oon^ 
dr,t tatff wXiixAk% way^ fooner or later^ to the 

* M. S- 

. Optimi parentis 

*;£DVfAMf Young, LL.D# 

, ' Hujus EcclefiE rcft» 

£t ElizAbcttis 

fiEin. prxnob. 

CoDJii^ ejus amantifTimx 

Pio fc gratidimo animo 

Hoc marmor pofuit 

F.Y- ■ ^^ ■■ . :■; --^ 

FHiiis fttperftes* - * ^ ^ 

Is it not ftrange that the author of the '' Night 
•* Thoughts" has infcribcd no monument to the 
memory of bis lamented wife ? Yet^ what marble will 
endure as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which Fhave 
been able to colled of the great Young. That it 
may be long before any thing like what I have juft 
tranfcribed be neceflary for you, is the fincere 
wllh of. 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbert Croft, Jun» 

Sept. 178^ 
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P. S. This account of Young was feen by you in 
manufcript^ you know. Sir ; and^ -though I could 
not prevail on you to make any alteration, you in-? 
filled on (Iriking out one paflage, becaufe itfaid^that, 
if I did not wilh you to live long for your fake, I did 
for the fake of myfelf and of the world. But this poft- 
fcript you will not fee before the printing of it; and 
I will fay here, in fpite of you, how 1 feel myfelf 
honoured and bettered by your fricndftiip : and that, 
if I do credit to the Church, after which I always 
longed, and for which I am now going to give in ex- 
change the Bar, though not at fo late a period of life 
as Young took Orders, it will be owing, in no fmall 
meafure, to my having had the happinefs of calling 
the author of ** The Rambler** my friend. 

H.C. 

Oxford, 
Oa. 178*. 
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V' OF Young's Poerns it is difficult to give any gc- 

^Rieral charader; for be has no uniformity of man* 
tier : one of his pieces has no great refemblancc td 
another. He began to write carly^ and con tin ur J long; 
and at different times had difFcrem modes of poetical 
excellence in view. His numbers are fometimcs 
fmoothj and fomettmei rugged ; his ftyle is fome* 
times concatenated^ and fometimes abrupt ; fome- 
times diffufive^ and fometimcs concifc. His plan 

■fcems to have ftarted in his mind at the pre fen t mo- 
ment ; and his thoughts appear the cfftdt of chance, 
fometimcs advcrfe, and fometimes lucky, with very 
Jittle operation of judgement, 

■ He was not one of thofe writers whom experience 
improves, and who^ obfcrving their own faults, be- 
come gradually corredt. His Poem on the ** Laft 
" Day/* his fir ft great performance, has an equabi- 
lity aad propriety, which he afterwards either never 
endeavoured or never attained. Many paragraphs 

' are noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is lan- 
guid ; the plan is too much extended, and a fuccef- 
fion of images divides and weakens the general con* . 
ception ; but the great reafon why the reader is dif- 
appointed is, that the thought of the Last Day 
makes every man more than poetical, by fpreatl- 
ing over his mind a general obfcurity of facred 
horror, that oppreffes diftindlion, and difdains ex- 
preffion. 

His ftory of " Jane Grey'* was never popular. It 
is written with elegance enough y but Jane is too he- 
roick to be pitied. 

I The 
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The '* Univerfal Paffion" is indeed a very great 
performance. It is faid to be a feries of Epigrams : 
but, if it be, it is what the author intended : his endea- 
vour was at the produdion of ftriking diftichs and 
pointed fentences; and his diftichs have the weight of 
folid fentiments, and his points the Iharpnefs of refift* 
lefs truth. 

His charadters are often felcd:ed with difcernment, 
and drawn with nicety; his illuftrations are often 
happy, and his reflexions often juft. His fpecies of 
fatire is between thofe of Horace and Juvenal ; and 
he has the gaiety of Horace without his laxity of 
numbers, and the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images. He plays, indeed, only on the 
furface of life; he never penetrates the receflfes of the 
mind, and therefore the whole power of his poetry 
is exhaufted by a fingle perufal ; his conceits pleafe 
only when they furprife. 

To tranflate he never condefcended, unlefs his " Pa- 
** raphrafe on Job" may be confidered as a verfion j 
in which he has not, I think, been unfuccefsful ; he 
indeed favoured hinifelf, by chufing thofe parts 
which moft eafily admit the ornaments of Englilh 
poetry. 

He had leaft fuccefs in his lyrick attempts, in which 
he feems to have been under fome malignant influ- 
ence : he is always labouring to be great, and at laft 
is only turgid. 

In his ** Night Thoughts'' he has exhibited a very 
wide difplay of original poetry, variegated with deep 
refledtions and ftriking allufions, a wildernefs of 
thought, in which the fertihty of fancy fcatters 
flowers of every hue and of every odour. This is one 

Z 4 of 
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changed for rhymt but with dii'advaaiagc. The ivild 
difiufion of the fcniimcnts, and the digrcflive Tallies 
of iniaginatiojii would have been compreffed and re* 
ftrained by confinement to rhyme. The excellence 
of this work is not exaftncfs but copioufncfs j parti 
Hr lines are not to be regarded ; the power is in the 
whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence like 
that afcribed to Chinefc plantation, the magnificence 
of vaft extent and endlefs diverfity. -jM 

Hi* la ft poem was the ** Refignation \'^ in whicn^ 
he made, as he was accuftomed, an experiment of 
a new mode of writing, and fucceeded better than in 
his *' Ocean" or his *^ Merchant/* It was very 
falfely reprefented as a proof of decaying faculties. 
There is Young in every ftanza, fuch as he often was 
in his higheft vigour. 

His tragedies^ not making part of theCollcftioDj I 
had forgotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to my 
thoughts by remarking, that he feemed to have one 
favourite cataftrophe, as his three plays all concluded 
with lavifti fuicide ; a method by which, as Dryden 
remarked, a poet eafily rids his fcene of perfons whom 
he wants not to keep alive. In " Bufiris'* there are 
the greatcft ebullitions of imagination : but the pridt 
of Bufiris is fuch as no other man can have, and the 
whole is too remote from known life to raife either 
grief, terror, or indignation. The *' Revenge*' ap- 
proaches much nearer to human prndticcs and man- 
ners, and therefore keeps poffeflion of the ftage ; the 
firft defign fecms fuggefted by " Othello /' but the 
refledtions, the incidents, and the didtion, are origi- 
nal. The moral obfcrvations arc fa introduced, and 

fo 
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(b exprefled, as to have all the novelty that can be 
required. Of ** The Brothers'' I may be allowed to 
fay nothing, fince nothing was ever faid of it by the 
publick. 

Itmuftbe allowed of Young's poetry, that it abounds 
in thought, but without much accuracy or feledtion. 
When he lays hold of an illuftration, he purfues it 
beyond expedation, fometimes happily, as in his 
parallel of ^uickjilver with Plea/ure, which I have 
heard repeated with approbation by a Lady, of whofe 
praife he would have been juftly proud, and which is 
very ingenious, very fubtle, and almoft exadt ; but 
fometimes he is lefs lucky, as when, in his ** Night 
** Thoughts," having it dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floating in fpace, might be called the 
clujier of creation, he thinks on a clufter of grapes, 
and fays, that they all hang on the great vine, 
drinking the •^ nedareous juice of immortal life.'* 

His conceits are fometimes yet lefs valuable. In 
the '* Laft Day'* he hopes to illuftrate the re-aflembly 
of the atoms that compofe the human body at the 
** Trump of Doom" by the coUediion of bees into 
a fwarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The Prophet fays of Tyre, that " her Merchants 
f* are Princes/* Young fays of Tyre in his ^^ Mer- 
" chant," 

Her merchants Princes, and each deck a Throne. 

Let burlefque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid anifamiliar: 
to buy the alliance of Britain, " Climes were paid 
*' down." Antithefis is his favourite, ** They for 
** kindnefs hate :" and " bccaufe flie's right, ihe 's ever 
** in the wrongs'* 

His 
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His vcr66cation is his awn ; neither his blank nor 
kis rhyming lines have any refemblance to thofe of for- 
mer writers ; he picks up no hemifttchSj he copies 
BO favourite exprefEons ; he fcems to have laid up 
no ftores of thought or diftion, but to owe all to the 
forttiitous fuggeftions of the prefent momcnr. Yet I 
have rcafon to believe that, when once be h^d formed 
a new defign, he then laboured it with very patient 
induftry ; and that he compofed with great labour^ 
and frequent reviGons* 

His verfes are formed by no certain model ; he is 
BO more like himfelf in his diifcrcnt productions than 
he is like others. He fccn^^ :!jvcr to have ftudied pro- 
jbdy, nor to have had any dirtftion but from his ovvn 
car. But with all his defefts, he was a man of genius 
tod a poet. 
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OF DAVID MALLET, having no written me- 
morial, I am able to give no other account 
than fuch as is fupplied by the unauthorifed loqua« 
city of common fame, and a very flight perfonal 
knowledge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a 
clan, that became, about fixty years ago, under the 
conduft of Robin Roy, fo formidable and fo infa- 
mous for violence and robbery, that the name was an- 
nulled by a legal abolition ; and when they were all 
to denominate themfelves anew, the father, I fup- 
pofe» of this author, called himfelf Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the High School at 
Edinburgh ; a mean ofHce, of which he did not after- 
wards delight to hear, but he furmounted the difad- 
vantagesof his birth and fortune; for, when the Duke 
of Montrofe applied to the College of Edinburgh for 
a tutor to educate his fons, Malloch was recommend- 
ed; 
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ed ; and I never heard that he difbonoured his ere- 
denttaU* 

When his pupils were fcnt fo fee the world, they 
were cnlrufted to his care; and, having condufted 
them round the common circle of modilh travels, he 
returned with them to London, where, by the infla- 
cncc of the family in which he reiided, he naturally 
gained admiffion to many perfons of the higheft rank, 
and the higheft charadtcr^ to wits, nobles, and llatef- 
men. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the 
fcrics. His firft produftion was " William and Mar- 
** garet* ;^* of which, though it contains nothing very 
ftriking or dijSicultj he has been envied the reputa- 
tion; and plagiarifm has bc:en boldly charged^ but 
never proved. 

Not long afterwards he publiOied the •* Excurfion" 
(1728); a defultory and capricious view of fuch 
fceoes of Nature as bis fancy le^iiiiiiy or biikftiw- 
ledge enabled him, to defcribe. It is not devoid 1^ 
poetical fpirit. Many of his iniages are ftriking, and 
many of the paragraphs are elegant. The caft of ^k* 
tion feems to be copied from Thomfon, whofe ** ^- 
•* fons" were then in their full bloflbm of reputation. 
He has Thomfon's beauties and his faults. 

His poem on ** Verbal Criticifm** (1733) was writ- 
ten to pay court to Pope, on a fubjedt which he either 
did not underftand, or willingly mifreprefented ; and 

* Mallct'8 ** William and Margaret** was printed in Aaron Hill'i, 
** Plain Dealer," N^ 36, July 24, 1724. In its original ftatc 
it was very different from what it is in the laft edition of hii 
works. Dr. J, 

is 
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h little more than an improvement, or rather expan- 
lion, of a fragment which Pope printed in a Mif- 
ccllany long before he engrafted it into a regular 
poem* There is in this piece more pertnefs than wit, 
and more confidence than knowledge. The verfifica* 
tion is tolerable, nor can criticifm allow it a higher 
praife. 

His firft tragedy was " Eurydice/' aded at Drury 
Lane in 1731; of which I know not the reception 
nor the merit, but have heard it mentioned as a mean 
performance. He was not then too high to accept a 
Prologue and Epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of 
which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronun- 
ciation fo as to be no longer diftinguiflied as a Sooty 
he feems inclined to difencumber himfelf from all 
adherences of his original, and took upon him to 
change his name from Scotch Malloch to Englilh 
Mallet f without any imaginable reafon of preference 
which the eye or ear can difcover. What other 
proofs he gave of difrefpeft to his native country, 
I know not ; but it was remarked of him, that he 
^as the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not com- 
mend. 

About this time Pope, whom he vifited familiarly, 
. publilhed his *^ Eflay on Man," but concealed the 
author; and, when Mallet entered one day, Popeaiked 
him flightly what there was new. Mallet told him, 
that the neweft piece was fomething called an *^ Eflay 
^^ on Man," which he had infpeded idly, and feeing 
the utter inability of the author, who had neither 
Ikill in writing nor knowledge of the fubjeft, had 

tofled 
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tbSeA ittrntf. Fope^ to poiitti liblMf.«(M^ 
Mmdiefecm* • --^-n-:* ^. ^a^^r.^i. 

^ A new editkm of die worki <# BMo« lltiflf f^ 
ptfoA <i 750) for die pfefi^ MiUei Wlu^oifipk^ «» 
^prefix a Uk, wMek lie bi» WflttM liiA rtl|^gtiy 
^isrliaps wick fome aibAatidO;%lit ii^^lfil^li^^ 
more knowledge of hiftory thtii of feience, ih^ ^ i iu^ 
k iffcerwtttis undertook tUfe Life^ ^J »fa tftl i d i rt%h, 
IfTidbiirfofi femafflbd) t bit m iiii^nc * p^fiiiitpk^nMilffc 
Ifttt Miur!boroi]^ «ai a geocfal; 'ii^ i^.ln#f iiigewiu 
that Bacoii was « phHofopher. il • -^ -^y-nV? 

When the Piiace of Walet mit :iri«M 4mfai^m^ 
palace, and, fetting bimfelf ac dM head of dM» o|fif . 
i^, kept al^ra^' court, heiertd aw P Mn f il ^Utoi^ 
imife Im Mpofaurtty by d^pMmmga^of V k^mm k^ 
Md madef^Uet bis uiuler^rom^i^b^ftlri^ 
two hundred peuiid^ a year; Tlitttfflbrfi^^ 
ft penfion ; and they were affi>ctated in the compoft- 
tion of ** The Mafquc of Alfred/' which in its or^ 
nal date was played at Cliefden in 1740; it was after- 
wards almoft wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the ftage at Drury Lane in 1751, but with np 
great fuccefs. 

Mallet, in a familiar converfation with Garrick, 
difcourfing of the diligence which he was then exert- 
ing upon the " Life of Marlborough," let him know, 
that, in the feries of great men quickly to be exhibited, 
he fliould ^nd a nich for the hero of the Theatre. 
Garrick profefled to wonder by what artifice he could 
be introduced : but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
dexterous anticipation, he ihould fix him in a confpi- 
cuous place. " Mr. Mallet," fays Garrick, in his 
gratitude of exultation, " have you left off to write 

^*for 
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** for the ftage ?** Mallet then confeffed that he had 
a drama in his hands* Garrick promifed to ad it ; 
and " Alfred" was produced • 

The long retardation of the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough (hews, with ftrong conviction, howr 
little confidence can be placed in pofthumous renown. 
When he died, it was foon determined that his ftorf 
Ihould be delivered to pofterity ; and the papers 
fuppofed to contain the neceilary information were de* 
livered to Lord Molefworth, who had been his fa- 
vourite in Flanders. When Molefworth died, the 
fame papers were transferred with the fame defign ta 
Sir Richard Steele, who in fome of his exigen- 
ces put them in pawn. They remained with the old 
Dutchefs, who in her will affigned the talk to Glover 
and Mallet, with a reward of a thoufand pounds, and 
a prohibition to infert any verfes. Glover rejeded, I 
fuppofe, with difdain, the legacy, and devolved the 
whole work upon Mallet ; who had from the late 
Duke of Marlborough a penfion to promote his induf- 
try, and who talked of the difcoveries- which he had 
made ; but left not, when he died, any hiftorical la- 
bours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's fervice he publilhed 
^' Muftapha," with a Prologue by Thomfon, not 
mean, but far inferior to that which he had received 
from Mallet, for " Agamemnon." The Epilogue, 
faid to be written by a friend, was compofed in haftc 
by Mallet, in the place of one promifed, which was 
never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince his mailer. It was aded at Drury-lane in 
1739, and was well received, but was never revived. 

In 
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In 1740, he produced^ ss has bcea already men* 
tioncdp *• The Mafque of Alfred," in cDojundloii 
with Thonifon* 

For fome time afterwards he lay at reft. After a 
long interval, his next work was ** Aciiyntor and 
** Theodora" (ij^y), a long ftory in blank verfei 
in which it cannot be denied that there is copioufnefs 
and elegance of langiiagej vigour of fentiment, and 
imagery well adapted to take poffelTion of the fancy* 
But ir h blank verfc. This he fold to Vaillant for 
one hundred and twenty pounds. The firft fale v\af 
not great, and it is now loft in forgetfulnefs. 

Mailer, by addrefs or accident, perhaps by hii 
dependance on ihc Prince, found his way to Boling- 
broke i a man whofc pride and petulance made his 
kindnefs difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet 
was content to court by an aft, which, I hope, was un- 
willingly performed. When it w^as found that Pope 
bad clandeflinely printed an unaothorifed pamphlet 
called " The Patriot King," Bolingbroke, in a fit 
of ufelefs fury, refolved to blaft his memory, and em- 
ployed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of his ven- 
geance. Mallet had not virtue, or had not fpirit, 
to refufe the office; and was rewarded, not long after, 
with the legacy of lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written dur- 
ing the oppofition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, 
as he fuppofed, in perpetuity. Thefe, among the 
reft, were claimed by the will. The queftion was re- 
ferred to arbitrators ; but, when they decided againft 
Mallet, he refufed to yield the award; and, by the help 
of Millar the bookfeller, publifhed all that he could 

find, 
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find, but with fuceefs very much below his expec- 
tation. 

In 1755, his mafque of " Britannia" was adted at 
Drury Lane ; and his tragedy of" Elvira'' in 1763 ; 
in which year he was appointed keeper of the Book of 
Entries for fhips in the port of London. 

In the begintiihg of the laft war, when the nation 
was exafperated by ill fuceefs, he was employed to 
turn the publick vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a 
letter of accufation under the charadter of a ** Plain 
'* Man." The paper was with great induftry cir- 
culated and difperfed ; and he, for his feafon* 
able intervention, had a confiderable penfion be- 
llowed upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with his wife 
to France ; but after a while, finding his health de- 
clining, he returned alone to England, and died in 
April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his firft wife had 
feveral children. One daughter, who married an Ita- 
lian of rank named Cilefia, wrote a tragedy called 
^^ Alniida,'* which was adled at Drury Lane. His 
fecond wife was the daughter of a nobleman's fteward, 
who had a confiderable fortune, which Ihe took care 
to retain in her own hands. 

His ftature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed; his appearance^ till he grew corpulent, 
was agreeable, and he fufFered it to want no recom- 
mendation that drefs could give it. His converfation 
was elegant and eafy. The reft of his charader may, 
without injury to his memory, fink into filence. 

As ^ writer, he cannot be placed in any high clafs. 

There is no fpecies of compofition in which he was 

Vol. XI. A a eminent. 
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emiiseot. His Dbmaft had thm d^j^i a A^m dajfi 
and are forgotten : bis blank verfe feems to my car 
file echo of Tbomfim* Hb <^ l4flE^ <^ JS^coa*? is 
known as it is appended to Baconfs ^rok^s^ but is 
no kn^er mentioned^ His works are fuck . m a^ wri- 
ter, buftling in the worlds ihewing hiiqlelf in |mb* 
fickf and emerging occtjfionaily from time to time 
kitonoticei mlgbt keep alive by bis petlonal influence; 
butwhicht conveying little informatioiij and giving 
ao great pleafure, muft foon give way, as the fuc- 
eeffion of things produces ne^' topic ks of converfatior! 
and other modc^ of amufcciientt 
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MARK AKENSIDE was born on the ninth 
of November, 1721, at Newcaftle upon 
Tyne. His father Mark was a butcher, of the 
Prefbyterian fedt; his mother's name was Mary 
Lumfden. He received the firft part of his edu- 
cation at the grammar- fchool of Newcaftle j and was 
afterwards inftrudted by Mr. Wilfon, who kept a 
{)rivate academy* 

At the age of eighteen he was fent to Edinburgh^ 
that he might qualify .himfelf for the office of a dif- 
fenting minifter, and received fome affiftance from 
the fund which the Diffenters employ in educating 
young men of fcanty fortune. But a wider view of 
the world opened other fcenes, and prompted other 
hopes: he determined to ftudy phyfick, and repaid 
that contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpofe, hejuftly thought it difhonourable to 
retain. 

Whether, when he refolved not to be a diffenting 
minifter, he ceafed to be a Dilfenter, I know not. 

A a 2 He 
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He certainly retained an unneceflary and outrageous 
zeal for what he called and thought liberty ; a zeal 
which fometimes difguifes from the world, and not 
rarely from the mind which it poffeffcs, an envious 
defire of plundering wealth or degrading greatnefsj 
and of which the immediate tendency is innovation 
and anarchy, an impetuous eagernefs to fubvert and 
confound, with very little care what ihall be efta- 
bliflied. 

Akenfide was one of thofe poets who have felt 
very early the motions of genius, and one of thofe 
ftudents who have very early ftored their memories 
with fentimcnts and images. Many of his perform- 
ances were produced in his youth ; and his greateft 
work, " The Pleafures of Imagination,*' appeared 
in 1744. I have heard Dodfley, by whom it was 
publiflied, relate, that when the copy was offered 
him, the price demanded for it, which was an hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, being fuch as he was not 
inclined to give precipitately, he carried the work to 
Pope, who, having looked into it, advifed him not 
to make a niggardly offer; for *^ this was no every- 
•* day writer." 

In 1741 he went to Ley den, in purfuit of medical 
knowledge; and three years afterwards (May 16, 
1744) became dodtor of phyfick, having, according 
to the cuftom of the Dutch Univerfities, publifted 
a thefis or differtation. The fubjeft which he chofe 
was " The Original and Growth of the Human 
** Foetus;" in which he is faid to have departed, 
with great judgement, from the opinion then efta- 
blilhed, and to have delivered that which has been 
iince confirmed and received. 

Aken* 
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Akenfide was a young man, warm with every no- 
tion that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the found of liberty, and by an eccentricity 
which fuch difpofitions do not eafily avoid, a lover 
of contradidion, and no friend to any thing efta- 
bliftied. He adopted Shaftefbury's foolifti affertion 
of the efficacy of ridicule for the difcovery of truth. 
For this he was attacked by Warburton, and de- 
fended by Dyfon : Warburton afterwards reprinted 
his remarks at the end of bis dedication to the 
Freethinkers. 

The refult of all the arguments which have been 
produced in a long and eager difcuffion of this idle 
queftion, may eafily be colled:ed. If ridicule be 
applied to any pofition as the teft of truth, it will 
then become a queftion whether fuch ridicule be juft; 
and this can only be decided by the application of 
truth, as the teft of ridicule. Two men, fearing, 
on€ a real and the other a fancied danger, will be 
for a while equally expofed to the inevitable confc- 
quences of cowardice, contemptuous cenfure, and 
ludicrous reprefentation ; and the true ftate of both 
cafes muft be known, before it can be decided whofe 
terror is rational, and whofe is ridiculous; who is to 
be pitied, and who to be defpifed. Both are for a 
while equally expofed to laughter, but both are not 
therefore equailly contemptible. 

In the revifal of his poem, though he died before 
he had finifhed it, , he omitted the lines which had 
given occafion to Warburton's objedlions. 

He publilh^d foon after his return from Leyden 
(17+5), his firft coUedkioo of odes; and was im- 
pelled by bis rage gf patriocifm to write a very acri- 
A a 3 monious 
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montOUs epiftle to Puitcney, whom he ftigmafjxcs? 
^Ilpikr the name of Curio, as the betrayer of his 
ibtintry. ||| 

Bekig now to live by bis profeffion, he firft cotti' 
"fltt.llCibd phyfician at Northanipton, where Dr. Stone* 
IftKlfe then praiftifcd, with fuch reputactofi and fuc- 
•^i, lh.it a flranger was not likely to gain ground 
'UpOtl.'him, Akenfidc tried the conteft a whiles 
•♦rtd biting deafened the phce with clamours for U- 
Utertf, removed to Hampftead, where he refided 
more than two years, and then fixed himfelf in Lon- 
flttnf, the proper place for a man of accomplifliments 
'ISSSc Btsik 

*^^' At London he was known as a poet, but was 
IfiHl to make his way as a phyfician; and would per- 
^{is 4)3ve been reduced ru grcU exigences^ but 
IfihaflKft. Dyfon, with an ardour of frieudfhip that 
h$s tiot many examples^ allowed him three hundred 
pounds a yean Thus fupported, he aldvanced gra- 
dually in medical reputation, but neVcr attained any 
great extent of practice, or eminence of popularity. 
A phyfician in a great city feems to be the mere 
play-thing of Fortune; his degree of reputation is, 
fbr the moft part, totally cafual ; they that employ 
him, know not his excellence; they that rejeft him 
know not his deficience. By any acute obferver who 
had looked on the tranfadtions of the medical world 
for half a century, a very curious book might be 
written on the '^ Fortune of Phyficians/' 

Akenfide appears not to have been wanting to his 
own fuccefs: he placed himfelf in view by all the 
common methods; he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society; he obtained a degree at Cambridge, and 

• was 
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was admitted into the College of Phyficians; he 
wrote little poetry, but publiflied, from time to time, 
medical eflays and obfervations; he became Phyfician 
to St. Thomas's Holpital ; he read the Gulftonian 
Ledtures in Anatomy ; but began to give, for the 
Crounian Ledure, a hiftory of the revival of Learn- 
ing, from which heVoon defifted; and, in converfa- 
tion, he very eagerly forced himfelf into notice by 
an ambitious oftentation of elegance and literature. 

His Difcourfe on the Dyfentery (1764) was confi- 
dered as a very confpicuous fpecimen of Latinity, 
which entitled him to the fame height of place among 
the fcholars as he poffeffed before among the wits; 
and he might perhaps have rifen to a greater eleva- 
tion of character, but that his fEudies were ended 
with his life, by a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age. 



AK EN SIDE is to be confidered as a didaSick 
and lyrick poet. His great work is the " Pleafures 
" of Imagination;'' a performance which, publiflied 
as it was, at the age of twenty-three, raifed expec- 
tations that were not very amply fatisfied. It has 
undoubtedly a juft claim to very particular notice, 
as an example of great felicity of genius, and un- 
common amplitude of acquifitions, of a young 
mind ftored with images, and much exercifed in 
combining and comparing them. 

A a 4 With 
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With the philofophical or religious tenets of the 
author I have nothing to do; mv bufintfs is v^ith 
his poetry* The fubjeft is well chofen, as it in- 
eludes all images that can flrike or pleale, and ihus 
compriks every fpecies of poetical delight- The 
only difficulty is in the choice of examples and iU 
luftratioQs j and it is not eafy in fuch exuberance of 
matter to find the middle point between penury and 
fatiety. The parts feem artificially diipofed^ with 
fuffieicnt coherence, fo as that they cannot chauge 
their places without injury to the general dcfign, 

Ijis images are tlifpUyed with luch luxuriance of 
expceffion, that they are hidden, like Butler's Aloon^ 
by a ** Veil of Light;*' they are forms fantaftically 
lofl under fuperfluity of drefs. Pars minima eji ipfa 
pudla fuu The words are multiplied till the fcnie is 
hardly perceived; attention deferts the mind, and 
fettles in the ear- 1 he reader wanders through the 
gay difiufion, fometimes amazed, and fomerimes 
delighted, but, after many turnings in the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he went m. He remarked 
little, and laid hold on nothing. 

To his verfification juftice requires that praife 
fhould not be denied. In the general fabrication of 
his lines he is perhaps fupeiior to any other writer 
of blank verfe; his flow is fmoorh, and his paufes 
are mufical; but the concatenation of his verfes is 
commonly too long continued, and the full clofe 
docs not recur with fufficient frequejicy. The fenfe 
is carried on through a long intertcxture of compli- 
cated claufes, and as nothing is diftinguiflied^ nothing 
is remembered. 

The 
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The exemption which blank vcrfe affords from the 
neceffity of clofing the fenfe with the couplet, be- 
trays luxuriant and adive minds into I'uch felf-indul- 
gence, that they pile image upon image, ornament 
upon ornament, and are not ealily perfuaded to clofc 
the fenfe at all- Blank verfe will therefore, 1 fear, 
be too often found in defcription exuberant, in argu- 
ment loquacious, and in narration tireibme. 

His didion is certainly poetical as it is not pro- 
faick, and elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be 
commended as having fewer artifices of difguft than 
nioft of his brethren of the blank fong. He rarely 
either recalls old phrafes or twills his metre into har(h 
invetfions. The fenfe however of his words is 
flrained; when ** he views the Ganges from Alpine 
♦^ heights ;" that is, from mountains like the Alps. 
And the pedant furely intrudes (but when was blank 
verfe without pedantry ?), when he tells how *' Pla- 
** nets abjolve the dated round of Time." 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that 
he intended to revife and augment this work, but 
died before he had completed his defign. The re- 
formed work as he left it, and the additions which 
he had made, are very properly retained in the late 
colledion. He feems to have fomewhat contraded 
. his difFufion-, but I know not whether he has gained 
in clofenefs what he has loft in fplendor. In the 
additional book, the *• Tale of Solon** is too long. 

One great defed: of his poem is very properly 
cenfured by Mr. Walker, unlefs it may be faid in 
his defence, that what he has omitted was not pro- 
perly in his plan. " His pidure of man is grand 
" and beautiful, but unfiniflied. The immortality 

*'of 
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•* of the foul, which is the natural confequence cf 
** the appetites and po^i^ers flie is invefled with, is 
** fcarccly once hintrtl throughout the poem- This 
^* deficiency is amply fupplied by the aiafterly pencil 
'* of Dr Young; who, like a good philoiopherj has 
•* invincibly proved rhe immortality of manj from 
** the grandeur oi his conceptions, and the meantKis 
** and mifcry of his ftate; for this rcafon, a few 
** paffages are klefted from the * Night Thoughts,* 
** which, with tbole (roin Akcnfide, teem to form a 
'* complete view of the poivers, iituatloo, and end 
** of mi^n.'* * Exercifes for Improvement in Elocu- 
tion/ p* 66. 

His other poems are now to be conCdered; but a 
fcort cor.GderatioQ will difpatch them. It is not eafy 
to guefs why he addided himfclf fo diligently to 
lyrick poetry^ having neither the eafe and airinefs of 
the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode. When he lays his ill-fated hand upon 
his harp, his former powers feem to defert him; 
he has no longer his luxuriance of expreflion, nor 
variety of images. His thoughts are cold, and his 
words inelegant. Yet fuch was his love of lyricks, 
that, having written with great vigour and poignancy 
his " Epiftle to Curio," he transformed it afterwards 
into an ode difgraceful only to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be faid; the 
fentiments commonly want force, nature, or novelty; 
the didtion is foraetimes harfti and uncouth, the 
ftanzas ill-conftruded and unpleafant, and the rhymes 
ditfonant, or unfkilfully difpofed, too diftant from 
each other, or arranged with too little regard to 
eftablilhed ufe, and therefore perplexing to the ear, 

which 
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which in a Ihort compofition has not time to grow 
familiar with an innovation. 

To examine fuch compofitions fingly, cannot be 
required ; they have doubtlcfs brighter and darker 
parts : but when they are once found to be generally 
dull, all further labour may be fpared ; for to what 
ufe can the work be criticifed that will not be read? 
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'HO MAS GRAY, the foii of Mr. Philip 
Griy, a fcrivener of Lend on* was born ia 
Cojohill, November 26, 1716* His grammatical 
education he received at Eton under the care of Mr. 
Antrobusj his mother's brother, then affiftant to 
l)r, (korgc; and when he left fchool, in 1734, en- 
tered a penfioner at Peterhoufe in Cambridge. 

The tranfition from the fchool to the college iS| 
to moft young fcholars, the time from which they 
date their years of manhood, liberty, and happinefs; 
but Gray feems to have been very little delighted 
tvith academical gratifications; he liked at Cambridge 
neither the mode of life nor the falhion of ftudy, 
and lived fullenly on to the time when his attendance 
on ledures was no longer required. As he intended 
to profefs the Common Law, he took no degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five yean, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whofe friendfliip he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com- 
panion. They wandered through France into Italy; 
and Gray's Letters contain a very pleafing account 

of 
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of many parts of their journey. But unequal friend- 
(hips are eafily diflblved: at Florence they quarrelled, 
and parted ; and Mr. Walpole is now content to have 
it told that it was by his fault. If we look, how* 
ever, without prejudice on the world, we fliall find 
that men, whofe confcioufnefs of their own merit 
fets them above the compliances of fervility, are apt 
enough in their affociation with fuperiors to watch 
their o\f n dignity with troublefome and pundilious 
jealoufy, and in the fervour of indepcndance to 
exad: that attention which they refufe to pay. Part 
they did, whatever was the quarrel, and the reft of 
their travels was doubtlefs more unpleafant to them 
both. Gray continued his journey in a manner fuit- 
able to his own little fortune, with only an occafional 
fervant. 

He returned to England in September 1741, and 
in about two months afterwards buried his father; 
who had, by an injudicious wafte of money upon a 
new houfe, fo much leffened his fortune, that Gray 
thought himfelf too poor to ftudy the law. He 
therefore retired to Cambridge, where he foon after 
became Bachelor of Civil Law ; and where, without 
liking the place or its inhabitants, or profeffing to 
like them, he pafled, except a fliort refidence at 
London, the reft of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. Weft, 
the fon of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on 
whom he appears to have fet a high value, and who 
deferved his eftcem by the powers which he ihews 
in his Letters, and in the " Ode to May,** whicH 
Mr. Mafon has preferved, as well as by the fincerity 
with which, when Gray fent him part of " Agrip- 

" pina," 
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III tUt year (174a) Gra]f feeixis to have applied 
tmofetf ftmni^ m^pmiTy; for in this year weia 
pmbicfd Oie ^* Odx^lto Spring/' bis « Proff^a of 
•^ EtOD^r and hb •* Ode to Adverfity." He iKgaa 
MfcevFife a Litthi |xnn» *^ De principiis cogUarxii/' 

It may be CollcArd from the Darrative of Mr. 
IfaiCMit diat his firft ambkioti was to bave ei(ce]k4 
m Ladn portrjr : periiaps it were re&fonable to vifli 
diat be had profixotcd kh de&gn; for choygh thts4 
is at prefisit feane emban at ia his pbrafe, nil 
fome harlhiie(s in hb lyrick Qumbers, bis copioufDcfi 
af lai^Qi^ is fioKh » verv f^T^- DofTf-,: zn^. h:s l:r:% 
even when imperfed, difcover a writer whom piae»i 
tice would have aiade ikilfuL 

He now lived on at Peterhoufe, very little iolid^ 
tons what others did or thought, and cultivated hb 
mind and enlarged his views without any other pur* 
pofe than of improving and amufing himfelf ; when 
Mr. Maibn being eleded Fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
brought him a companion who was afterwards to 
be his editor, and whofe fondnefs and fidelity has 
kindled in him a zeal of admiration, which cannot 
be reafonably expeded from the neutrality of a firan« 
gcr, and the coldnefs of a critick. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the 
^* Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat;*'* and the year after- 
wards attempted a poem of more importance, on 
I ** Govero- 
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** Government and Education/* of which the frag- 
ments which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next produdtion (1750) was his far-famed 
^* Elegy in the Church-yard/* which, finding its way 
into a Magazine, firft, I believe, made him knowa 
to the pubiick. 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time 
gave occafion to an odd compofition called " A Long 
♦^ Story/* which adds little to Gray's charader. 

Several of his pieces were publifhed (1753), with 
defigns by Mr. Bentley, and, that they might in 
fome form or other make a book, only one fide of 
each leaf was printed. I believe the poems and the 
plates recommended each other fo well, that the 
whole impreffion was foon bought. This year be 
loft his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) fome young men of 
the college, whofe chambers were near his, diverted 
themfelves with difturbing him by frequent and trou- 
blefome noifes, and, as is faid, by pranks yet more 
ofTenfive and contemptuous. This infolence, having 
endured it a while, he reprefented to the governors 
of the fociety, among whom perhaps he had no 
friends; and, finding his complaint little regarded, 
removed himfelf to Pembroke Hall. 

In 1757 ^^ publifhed " The Progrefs of Poetry'^ 
and ** The Bard,*' two compofitions at which the 
readers of poetry were at firft content to gaze in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confeffed 
their inability to underftand them, though Warburton 
faid that they were underftood as well as the works 
of Milton and Shakfpeare, which it is the falhion to 
admire. Garrick wrote a few lines in their praife* 

Some 
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Some hardy champions undertook to refcue them 
from ncgled, and in a fhort time many were content 
to be ihewn beauties which they could not fee. 

Gray's reputation was now fo high, that, after the 
death of Cibber, he had the honour of refufing the 
laurel, which was then beftowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiofity, not long after, drew him away from 
Cambridge to a lodging near the Mufeum, where he 
reiided near three years, reading and tranfcribing; 
and, fo far as can be difcovered, very little affefted 
by two odes on ** Oblivion" and " Obfcurity," in 
which his lyrick performances were ridiculed with 
much contempt and much ingenuity. 

When the ProfefTor of Modern Hiftory at Cam- 
bridge died, he was, as he fays, " cockered and 
** fpirited up," till he aiked it of lord Bute, who 
fent him a civil refufal; and the place was given to 
Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His conftitution was weak, and believing that his 
health was promoted by exercife and change of 
place, he undertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, 
of which his account, fo far as it extends, is very 
curious and elegant: for, as his comprehenfion was 
ample, his curicfity extended to all the works of 
art, all the appearances of nature, and all the monu* 
ments of paft events. He naturally contrafted a 
friendfhip with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, 
a philofopher, and a good man. Ihe Marefchal 
College at Aberdeen offered him the degree of Dodor 
of Laws, which, having o i^itted to take it at Cam- 
bridge, he thought it decent to relufe. 

What he had formerly folicited in vain, was at 
laft given him without folicitation. The Profefforihip 

of 
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bf Hiftory became again vacant, and he received 
'(1768) an offer of it from the Duke of Grafton. He 
ijtccepted, and retained it to his death-, always defign- 
ing ledtures, but never reading them ; uneafy at his 
negleft of duty, and appealing his uneafinefs with 
defigns of reformation, and with a refolution which 
he believed himfelf to have made of refigning 
the office, if he found himfelf unable to difcharge it. 

Ill health made another journey neceffary, and he 
Vifited (1769) Weftmoreland and Cumberland. He 
that reads his epiftolary narration wilhes, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of his 
employment ; but it is by ftudying at home that we 
muft obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence 
?ind improvement. 

His travels and his (ludies were now near their end* 
The gout, of which he had fuftained many vyeak 
attacks, fell upon his ftomach, and, yielding to no me- 
dicines, produced ftrong convulfions, which (July 50^ 
1 771) terminated in death. 

His charadler 1 am willing to adopt, as Mr. 

Mafon has done, from a Letter written to my friend 

Mr. Bofweli, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, redor of St. 

Gluvias in Cornwall; and am as willing as his warmeft 

.well wilher to believe it true. 

" Perhaps he was the moft learned man in Eu- 
** rope. He was equally acquainted with the ele- 
*^ gant and profound parts of fcience, and that not 
** fuperficially, but thoroughly. He knew'every branch 
*^ of hiftory, both natural and civil; had read all the 
«* original hiftorians of England, France, and Italy ; 
^* and was a great antiquarian. Criticifm,metaphy licks, 
»* morals, politicks, made a principal part of his ftudyj 

Vol. XI. Bb ** voyagej 
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** itofiget «Bd tnvdfl of «tt Ibrtt were 1^ fin«ii}tt 
*'«niifenaeiitis aAdhe liid t&ie nflr^ii |MbiAig» 
^ pnntSf iftlittfciiiff^ inu gwacsiii^» '^vittiiTWi i 

^ been equally iiiflrtifi^ sid ettlofi»ftb^| iMt te 
^ was iUb t godd itt^* a maa ^ i^itttie inid IMmmh 
^ llitj. There k no cbaradter without fome fpeck,^ 
^ fixne impeffeAion ; and I think the greateft defeft 
^* is bis was an rfeftation in delicacy ^ or rather cfFe*| 
^minacyy and a vifible faftldioufncfs, or contempt 
•^ and difdain of fcis inferiours in fciencc. He alio had,j 
•* in fome degreei that weaknefs which difgufted Vol* 
^ taire fo much in Mr, Coogrcve; though he feemedj 
•* to ?altte others chiefly according to the progrefsl 
•* they had made in knowledge, yet he could not beat 
** tobeconfiderednierelyasan:ian of letters; atid, though 
^ without birthyCr fortune, or ftation, his defire was til 
<< be looked upon as a private independent gentleitn«i/ 
<< who read for his amufement. Periiaps it may be faid, 
*< What fignifies fo much knowledge^ when it pro* 
*« duced fo little ? Is it worth taking fo much palb$ 
« to leave no memorial but a few poems ? But let it 
<* be confidered that Mr. Gray was to others at leaft 
•* innocently employed ; to himfelf certainly benefi- 
*^ cially. His time paffed agreeably : he was every 
*• day making fome new acquifition in fcience 5 his 
** mind was enlarged, his heart foftened, his virtue 
** ftrengthened ; the world and mankind were (hewn 
*< to him without a ma(k; and he was taught to con- 
^« fider every thing as trifling, and unworthy of thp 
*« attention of a wife man, except the purfuit of 
•* ktiowledge and pradlice of virtue, in that ftate 

•* wherein God bath placed us," 

To 
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Td tliis cbarader Mr. Mtfon has added a more 
]particular account of Gray's (kill in Zoology. He 
has remarked, that Gray's effeminacy was affedled 
ttioft " before thofe whom he did not wifli to 
** pleafe;'* and that he is unjuftly charged with mak» 
ing knowledge his fole reafon of preference, as he paid 
his eftcem to none whom he did not likewife believe 
to be good. 

What hasbccurted to me from the flight infpedion 
of his Letters in which my undertaking has engaged 
me, is^ that his mind had a large grafp ; that his 
curiofity was unlimited, and his judgement cultivated; 
that he was a ^nan likely to love much where he 
loved at all ; but that he was faflidious and hard to 
pleafe. His contempt, however, is often employed, 
where I hope it will be approved, upon fcepticifni 
iind infidelity. His fliort account of Shaftefbury I 
will infert. 

** You fay you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftef- 
^* bury came to be a philofopher in vogue ; I will 
•* tell you : firft, he was a lord ; fecondly, he was 
^^ as vain as any of his readers ; thirdly, men are 
** very prone to believe what they do not underlland; 
** fourthly, they will believe any thing at all, pro. 
*• vidcd they are under no obligation to believe it ; 
** fifthly, they love to take a new road, even when 
'* that road leads no where ; fixthly, he was reckoned 
*• a fine writer, and feems always to mean more than 
" he faid. Would you have any more reafons? An 
** interval of above forty years has pretty well deftroyed 
** the charm. A dead lord ranks with commoners ; 
'^ vanity is no longer intereijled in the matter ; for a 
^^ new road is become an old one." 

B b a Mr. 




Mr. Mafon lias added ^ from his own krtowkdg^, 
that, though Gray was poor, he was not eager of mo-* 
ney ; and that, out of the little that he had, he was 
very willing to help the neceffitous. ^ 

As a writer he had this peculiarityj that he did not" 
write hi* jneces fir ft rudely, and then ccrreft them, but 
laboured every line as it arofe in the train of compo- 
fition ; and he had a notion not very peculiar, that he 
could not write but at certain times, or at happy mo- 
ments ; a fantaftick fopptfryj to which my kindnefs 
for a man of learning and viitue wilhes him to have 
been fuperior. 

^ GRAY's Poetry is now to be confidered ; and I 
hope not to be looked on as an eneniy to his name, 
if I confefs that I contemplate it with lefs pleafurc 
than his life. 

His ode "On Spring** has fomething poeticil^ toth 
in the language and the thought; but the language 
is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing new. 
There has of late arifen a pradice of giving to adjec- 
tives derived from fubftantives the termination of 
participles; fuch as the cultured plain, the daified 
bank; but I was forry to fee, in the lines of a 
fcholar like Gray, the honied Spring. The mo- 
rality is natural^ but too ftale; the conclufion is 
pretty. 

The poeni " On the Cat'* was doubtlefs by its 
author confidered as a trifle, but it is not a happy 
trifle. In the firft ftanza, *' the azure flower^ that 
*^ blow" Ihew refolutely a rhyme is fometimes made 
when it cannot eafily be found. Selima, the- Cat; is 
called a nymph, with fome violence both to laofguagc 
• and 
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and fenfc ; but there is good ufe made of it when it 
is done ; lor of the two lines, 

What female heart can gold defpife ? 
What cat 's averfe to fifli ? 

the firft relates merely to the nymph, and the fecond 
only to the cat. The (ixth ftanza contains a me- 
lancholy truth, that " a favourite has no friend j'* 
but the laft ends in a pointed fentence of no relation 
to the purpole ; if what gli/lered had been gold^ the 
cat would not have gone into the water; and, if (he 
had, would not lefs have been drowned. 

The *' Profpe(3: of Eton College'' fuggefts nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not equally think 
iand fed. I-iis fupplication to father Thames, to tell 
him who drives the hoop or tofies the ball, is ufelefs 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better means of 
knowing than himfclf. His epithet *^ buxom health*' 
is not elegant; he feems not to underfland the word. 
Gray thought his language more poetical as it was 
rnore remote from common ufe : finding in Dryden 
** honey redolent of Spring," an expreffion that reaches 
the utmoft limits of our language, Gray drove it a 
little more beyond common apprehenfion, by making 
^' gales*' to be *' redolent of joy and youth." 

Qf tb? " Ode pn Adverfuy," tb.e bint was at firft 
t;aken from " O DJva, gratum quaj regis Antium ;*^ 
but Gray h^s excelled his original by the variety of 
his fentimenl^s, an4 hy th^ir mojal application. Of 
this piece, at once poetical and rational, I will not by 
(light objections violate th^ dignijty. 

My procefs has now brought me to the wonderful 
<< Wond^i: Qf Wpnders,'' the two Sifter Odes ; by 

B b 3 wiiich^ 
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which, though either vulgar ignorance or common 
fcnfe at firft univcrfally rcjcdtcd them, many have 
been fince perfuaded to think themfelves delighted*, 
I am one of thofe that are willing to be pleafed, and 
therefore would gladly find the meaning of the firft 
ftanza of the ** Progrefs of Poetry." 

Gray feems in his rapture to confound the images 
of •* fpreading found and running water/' A ** dream 
**of mufick," may be allowed; but where does 
*^ mufick," however ** fmooth and ftrong/' after 
having vifited the ** verdant vales, rowl down the 
^* fteep amain/' fo as that •* rocks and nodding grovc$ 
*^ rebellow to the roar ?" If this be faid of Mufick, 
it is nonfenfc ; if it be faid of Water, it is nothing 
to the purpofe. 

The fecond ftanza, exhibiting Mars's car an4 
Jove's eagle, is unworthy of further notice. Cri- 
ticifm difdains to chafe a fchool-boy to his commoner 
places. 

To the third it may likevvife be objefled, that it is 
drawn from mythology, though fuch as may be more 
eafily affimilated to real life. Idalia's " velvet green'* 
has fomething of cant. An epithet or metaphor 
drawn from Nature ennobles Art ; an epithet or me- 
taphor drawn from Art degrades Nature, Gray is too 
fond of words arbitrarily compounded. *^Many-twink- 
** ling" was formerly cenfured as not analogical ; we 
may fay ^^ many-fpotted," but fcarcely ^*many-fpot- 
*^ ting/* This ftanza, however, has fomething 
pleafing. 

Of the fecond ternary of ftanzas, the firft endea- 
vours to tell fomething, and would have told it, had 
it not been crofled by Hyperion : the fecond de- 
7 fcribes 
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fcribes well enough rhe univerfal prevalence of Poe- 
try ; but 1 am afraid that the conclufion will not rife 
from the premifes. The caverns of the North and 
the plains of Chili arc not the refidences of ** Glory 
** and generous Shame." But that Poetry and Vir- 
tue go always together is an opinion fo pleafing^ that 
I can forgive him who refolves to think it true. 

The third ftanza founds big with " Delphi/* and 
" Egean/' and Iliflus/' and '' Meander/* and '' haU 
•* lowed fountains/' and " folemn found /* but in all 
Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous fplendour 
which we wilh away. His poiicion is at lad falfe : in 
the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we derive 
our firft fchool of Poetry, Italy was over-run by ** ty- 
♦* rant power'* ^ and ** covvard vice /* nor was our 
ftate much better when we firft borrowed the Italian 
arts. 

Of the third ternary, the firft gives a mythological 
birth of Shakfpeare. What k faid of that mighty 
genius is true ; but it is not faid happily : the real 
cffeds of this poetical power are put out of fight by the 
pomp of machinery. Where truth is fufficient to fill 
the mind,fiftion is worfe than ufelefs; the counterfeit 
debafes the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindnefs, if we fuppofe it 
caufed by ftudy in the formation of his poem, a fup- 
pofition furely allowable, is poetically true, and hap- 
pily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with his 
two cciurferSf has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car in 
' which any othjer rider may be placed. 

** The Bard'* appears, at the firft view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have remarked, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Nereus* Algarotti thinks it fuperior 

B b 4 to 
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"toitsorig!n:il; and, if preference depends only on i\\^ 
Imagery and animation of the twD poems, his judge* 
^sumt is right. There is in ** The BsuV mort 
'fyact, more thought, and ruore variety, Kut to copy 
^i§ Icfs th:in to invent, and the copy has been unhap- 
pily produced at a wrong time. The fiction of Ho- 
tacc was to tlic Romans crcdiblci but its revival dif* 
gufta UH w!ih apparent aud unconquerable fulfebood. 
Jneriduhiiditik " ' /"'■ .- ;.n^ '\. ?.•-;.! " 

. ' To feleft a fingulir event, and fwell it to a gisnt's 
bulk by fabulous appcnd^igca of fpcdres and predic- 
tibnSy has little dilFiculiy ; lor he that fprdikes the 
jprabablc niay aUvavs find ihc inarvtilous. And ii 
lias little ufe; we are affciStcd only as we believe; wc 
ar^ improiFed only as we fiiKi fOinerHing m^icbibit^ 
; or declined. 1 do lioi lee that ^ The' JNrcP ptiMdotei 
any truth, moral or politicah ' 

liis Lanzas are too long, cfpecially iiis epoctes} 
the ode is finifhed before the ear has learned its mea- 
fures, and confequently before it can receive pleafure 
from their confonance and recurrence. 

Of the firft ftanza the abrupt beginning has been 
celebrated ; but technical beauties can give praife 
only to the inventor. It is in the power of any, mah 
to rufli abruptly upon his fubjed:, that has read th0 
ballad of Johnny Annjlrong^ 

Js there evfr a man in all Scoiland—r' 

The initial refemblances, or alliterations, '^ ruin, 
ruthlefs, helm or hauberk,'* are below the grandeur 
of a poem that endeavours at fqblirtiity. 
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In the fecond ftanza the Bard is well dcfcribed { 
but in the third we have the puerilities of obfoletc 
mythology. When we are told that " Cadwallo 
^* huih'd the (lormy main/' and that *' Modred 
" made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp*4 
** head," attention recoils from the repetition of a 
tale that^ even when it was iirfl heard^ was beard with 
fcorn. 

The weaving of the windlng-Jheet he borrowed, as 
he owns, from the northern Bards ; but their tex*- 
tare, however, was very properly the work of female 
powers, as the adt of fpinning the thread of life in 
another mythology. 'J heft is always dangerous ; 
Gray has made weavers of flaughtered bards by a 
fidion outrageous and incongruous. They are then 
called upon to /* Weave the warp, and weave the 
** woof,*' perhaps with no great propriety ; for it is 
by croffing the woof with the warp that men weave 
the web or piece; and the firft line was dearly bought 
by the admiffion of its wretched correfpondent, " Give 
*♦ ample room and verge enough *." He has, how- 
ever, no other line as bad. 

The third ftanza of the fecond ternary is com- 
piended, I think, beyond its merit. The perfonifi- 
^ation is indiftindt. Thirji and Hunger are not alike; 
and their features, to make the imagery perfed, 
fhould have been difcriminated. We are told, in the 

^ '* I have a foul, that like an ample (hicid 
'f Gan take in all j and fuet-ge enough for more.'* 

Dryden*8 Scbaftian* 

fam^ 
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fiune ftanza^ how << rowers are fed.** But I will no 
longer look for particular faults; yet let it be ob« 
ferved that the ode might have been concluded with 
an aAion of better example ; but fuicide is always to 
be had, without expence of thought. 

Tbefe odes are marked by glittering accumulations 
of ungraceful ornaments ; they ftrike, rather than 
pleafe; the images are magnified by affedation; the 
language is laboured into baribnefs. The mind of 
the writer feems to work with unnatural violence. 
^< Double^ double, toil and trouble/* He has a kind 
of ftrutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe« 
His art and bis ftruggle are too vifible, and there is 
too little appearance of cafe and nature. 

To fay that he has no beaudes, would be unjuft: 
a man like him, of great learning and great indufiry, 
could not but produce fomething valuable. When 
he pleafes leaft, it can only be faid that a good defign 
was ill dire^ed. 

His tranflations of Northern and Welih Poetry 
defer vc praife ; the imagery is preferved, perhaps 
often improved ; but the language is unlike the lan- 
guage of other i>oets. 

In the charadler of his Elegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader j for by the common fenfe 
of readers, uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after 
all the refinements of fubtilty and the dogmatifm 
of learning, muft be finally decided all claim to poe- 
tical honours. The " Church-yard'* abounds with 
images which find a mirrour in every mind, and with 
fcntiments to which every bofom returns an echo. 
The four ftanzas, beginning ^* Yet even thefe bones,** 

are 
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gre to me original : I haye never feen the notions iq 
any other place ; yet he that reads them here per* 
fuades himfelf that he has always felt them. Ha4 
Gray written often thus, it l^ad tcco Vftip tp bUme, 
^d ufelefs to pr^ife bioi, 
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GEORGE LYTTELTON, the Ton of Sir 
Thomas Ljttelton, of Hagley in Wprcefler- 
iknc, w^s bt^ii in 1709, He was educated at Eton, 
where he was fo much diftinguiflied, that his exer^ 
ciff$ were fecorumende4 as models to. his fchooV 
fellows. 

From Eton he went to Cbrift-church, where he re- 
tained the faoie reputation of fuperiority, and dif-% 
|)1ayed his abilities to the puhlick iR a poem oa 
** Blenheim.^ 

He was a very early writer, both in vesfe and profe. 
Kis *^ Progrefs of Love/' and his ** Perfian Letters/*" 
were both written when he was very young ; and in-* 
deed the charafter of a young man is very vifiJble ir\ 
both. The Verfes cant of fbepherds and flpcks, and 
crooks dreffed with flowers; and the Let;teBs have^ 
fomething of that indiftindl and headftrong ardou-r fot 
liberty which a man of genius always catches when he 
•tiietsJhe world, and always fuffers ta cool as he 
paflcs forward. 

He 
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He flaid not long at Oxford ; for in 1 728 he began 
his travels, and faw France and Italy. When he rc* 
turned, he obtained a feat in Parliament, and foon 
diftinguiihed himfclf among the moft eager oppo* 
nenrs of Sir Robert Walpole, though his father, who 
was CommiflSoner of the Admiralty, always voted 
with the Court. 

For many years the name of George Lyttelton 
%vas feen in every account of every debate in the Houfe 
of Commons. He oppofcd the Handing army ; ht 
oppoled the excife ; he fupported the motion for pe- 
titioning the King to remove Walpole. His zeal was 
■confidered by the courtiers not only as violent, but as 
acrimonious and malignant ; and, when Walpole was 
^t laft hunted from his places, every effort was made 
by his friends, and many friends he had, to exclude 
Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (17^7) drivert ftortl 
St. James's, kept a feparate court, and opened his 
larms to the opponents of the miniftry. Mr. LytteU 
ton became his fecretary, and was fuppofed to have 
great influence in the direction of his condud. He 
perfuaded his matter, whofe bufinefs it was now to 
be popular, that he would advance his chara(ftcf by 
patronage. Mallet was made under-fecretary, with 
200/. ; and Thomfon had a penfion of 100/. a year. 
For Thomfon l.yttelton always retained his kindncfs, 
and was able at laft to place him at eafe. 

Moore courted his favour by an apologetical poelti, 
called the " Trial of Selim ;" for which he was paid 
with kind words, which, as is common, raifed great 
hopes, that were at laft difappointed, 

Lyttelton 
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LyttdtOQ now flood in the firftrank of oppofiticfni 
and Pope» who was iacited, it is not eafy to fay how^ 
to increafe the clamour again ft the miniftry, cotu^ 
mended him among the other patriots* This drew 
upon him the reproaches of Fox, who, in the houle^ 
imputed to him as a crime his intimacy wkh a lam- 
pooner fo unjuft and licentious. Lyttekon fupponed 
his friend ; and replied, that be thought it an ho- 
nour to be received into the miliarity of fo great a 
poet* 

While he was thus cQnfpici >uSj he married (1741) 
Mifs Lucy Forte fcue of Devon fhire^ by whom he had 
a fun, the late Lord Lyttclt< n, and two daughters, 
and with whom he apfi to have lived in the 
higheft dtgrec of conni a, felicity : but human 
picafures are ftiort ; ihe aied iXX childbed about five 
years afterwards f and he folaced his grief by writing 
a long poem to her memory. 

He did not, however, condemn himfelf to perpetual 
Iblitude and forrow ; for, after a while, he was con- 
tent to feek happinefs again by a fecond marriage with 
the daughter of Sir Robert Rich ^ but the experiment 
Dvas unfuccefsfuL 

At length, after a long ftrugglc, Walpole gave 
way, and honour and profit were diftributed among his 
conquerors. Lyttelton was made (1744) one of 
the Lords of the Treafury ; and from that time 
was engaged ia fupporting the fchemes of the mi- 
niftry. 

Politicks did not,^ however, fo much engage him 
as to with«hold his thoughts from things of more im- 
portance. He had, in the pride of juvenile confi* 
dcnce, with the help of corrupt converfation, enter- 
tained 
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taincd doubts of the truth of Chriftianity ; but he 
thought the time now come when it was no longer 
fit to doubt or believe by chance, and applied him- 
felf ferioufly to the great queftion. His ftudies, 
being honcft, ended in conviction. He found that re- 
ligion was true, and what he had learned he endea- 
voured to teach (1747) by ** Obfervations on the 
*^ Converfion of St. Paul;'* a treatife to which infide- 
lity has never been able to fabricate a fpecious anfwen 
This book his father had the happinefs of feeing, and 
cxprefled his pleafure in a letter which deferves to be 
inferted. 

** I have read your religious treatife with infinite 
*^ pleafure and fatisfadtion. The ftyle is fine and 
*' clear, the arguments clofe, cogent, and irrefiflible. 
*' May the King of Kings, whofe glorious caufe you 
** have fo well defended, reward your pious labours, 
** and grant that I may be found worthy, through 
" the merits of Jefus Chrift, to be an eye-witncfs of 
*^ that happinefs which I don't doubt he will bounti- 
*^ fully beftow upon you. In the mean time, I fhall 
" never ceafe glorifying God, for having endowed 
^^ you with fuch ufeful talents, and giving me fo good 
*^ a fon* 

^^ Your affedionate father, 

**v Thomas Lyttelton/' 

A few years afterwards (175 1), by the death of his 
father, he inherited a baronet's title with a large eftate, 
which, though perhaps he did not augment, he was 
careful to adorn by a houfc of great elegance and 

cxpence. 
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cxpcnce, and by much attention to the decoration o( 
hu park. 

\ As he continued his aSivity in parliament, he was 
gradually advancing his claim to pro6i: and prefer- 
ment ; and accordingly was made in time (r 734) cof- 
ferer and privy counfcilor : this place he exchanged 
Ijcxr year for the greac office of chancellor of the 
Exchequer i an office^ however, that requited fome 
qualifications which he foon perceived hinUelf to 
wanc» 

I The year after, his curiofity ted him itno Wales i 
of which he has given an account, pcrhrrps rather 
mih too much afleftation of delight, to Archibald 
Bower, a riian of whom he has conceived an opinion 

I more favourable than he feems to have defer ved, and 
ivhom, having once efpoufcd his intereft and fame, he 
never wasperfuaded to difown. Bower, whatever waS 
his moral char:idter, did not want abilities ; attacked 
as he was by an univerfal outcry, and that outcry^ as 
it feems, the echo of truth, he kept his ground ; at 
laft, when his defences began to fail him, he fal- 
lied out upon his adverfaries, and his adverfarics re- 
treated, 

' About this time Lyttelton publiflied his " Dialogues 
^^ of the Dead," which were very eagerly read, though 
the production rather, as it feems, of leifure than of 
ftudy, rather of effufions than compofitions. The 
names of his perfons too often enable the reader to 

^ anticipate their converfation ; and, when they have 
met, they too often part without any conclufion. He 
has copied Fenelon more than Fontenelle. 

When they were firft publiflied, they were kindly 
commended by the *• Critical Reviewers ;'* and poor 

Lyttelton, 
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Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a note 
which I have read^ acknowledgements which can never 
be proper, fince they muft be paid either for flattery 
orforjuftice* 

When, in the latter part of the laft reign, the inau- 
fpicious commencement of the war made the dilfolu- 
tion of the miniftry unavoidable. Sir George Lyttel- 
ton, lofing with the reft his employment, was recom- 
penfed with a peerage; and refted from political turbu- 
lence in the Houfe of Lords. 

His laft literary produ^ion was his ** Hiftory of 
*^ Henry the Second,*' elaborated by the fearches and 
deliberations of twenty years, and publiftied with fuch 
anxiety as only vanity can didate. 

The ftory of this publication is remarkable. The 
whole work was printed twice over, a great part of 
it three times, and many (heets four or five times. 
The bookfellers paid for the firft impreffion ; but the 
charges and repeated operations of the prefs were at 
the expence of the author, whofe ambitious accuracy 
k known to have coft him at leaft a thoufand pounds* 
He began to print in 1755. Three volumes ap. 
peared in 1764, a fecond edition of them in 1767, 
a third edition in 1768, and the concluiion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without confiderable abi- 
lities, and not unacquainted with letters or with life, 
undertook to perfuade Lyttelton, as he had perfuaded 
himfelf, that he was mafter of the fecrct of pundua- 
tibn ; and, as fear begets credulity, he was employed, 
I know not at what price, to point the pages of 
** Henry the Second/' The book was at laft pointed 
and printed, and fent into the world. Lyttelton took 
Uioney for his copy, of which, when he had paid the 

Voj,. XL C c Pointer, 
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I'oioter, he probably gare the reft away ; for he wai 
very Hbcnil to ihe iodtgeDL 

When time broughc the Hiftory lo a third edi- 
tion, Kcid was either dead or difcarded ^ and the fa- 
per intend ence of typography and ptmdudiion was 
comtDttted to a man origin illy a comb-maker^ but 
then known by the ft) le of Todor. Something an* 
comn^on was probably expefted, and fometbing ua- 
cotiimon was at laft done ; for to the Dolor's edition 
is apj>ended, what the xvorld had hardly feen before, 
n lul of errors in nineteen pages - 

But to politicks and literature there muft be an 
end. Lord Lyitelton bad never the appearance of a 
flrting or of a healtliy man ; he had n ftenderj uncom- 
paded frame, and a meagre face; he lafted however 
fixty years, and was then lei^cd with bis laft illnefs. 
Of his death a very affefliing and inftruflive account 
has been given by his phyfician, which will fpare me 
the talk of his moral cnaracSer* 

" On Sunday even in l' the fymptoms of his lord- 
** fliip's diforder, which for a week paft had alarmed 
*^ us, put on a fatal appearance, and his lordflii^ be- 
** lieved himfelf to be a dying man. From this time 
*^ he fuffered by reftieffnefs rather than pain; though 
** his nerves were apparently much fluttered, his 
^* mental faculties never feemed ftronger, when he 
*^ was thoroughly awake. 

** His lordftiip's bilious and hepatic complaints 
** feemed alone not equal to the cxpefted mburnful 
*' event ; his long want of fteep, whether the confe- 
*' quence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which i^ 
** more probable, of caufes of a different kind, ac- 
*^ counts for his lofs of ftrength, and for his death, 
^^ very fufBciently. 

2 *^ Though 
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^ Tboygh bis lordlhip wiflicd his approaching 
** diffolutipn not to be lingering, he waited for it 
*^ with refignationt He faid, * It ii a folly, a keep* 
" ing me in mifery, now to attempt to prolong life ;* 
^' yet he was eafily perfuaded, for the fatisfa(9:ion of 
** others, to do or take any thing thought proper for 
^ him. On Saturday be had been remarkably better, 
** and w^ were not without: foaie hopes of his re* 
*^ CO very, 

•^ On Sunday, about eleven ia the forenoon, his 
*^ lordlhip fcnt for mc, and faid he felt a great hurry, 
♦^ and wilhed to have a little converfation with me, in 
*^ order to divert it. He then proceeded to open the 
*^ fountain of that heart, from whence goodnefs had 
** fo long flowed, as from a copious fpring. * Doc* 
^^ tor,' faid he, * you fliall be my confeflbr : when f 
** firft fet out in the world, I had friends whoendea*- 
'^ voured to fhake my belief in the Chrlftian reli- 
" gton. I faw difficulties which daggered me ; but 
** 1 kept my mind open to conviftion. The evidences 
«* and doftrines of Chriftianity, ftudied with atten- 
** tion, made me a moft firm and perfuaded believer 
** of the Chriftian religion. I have made it the rule 
^' of my life, and it is the ground of my future 
*^ hopes. I have erred and finned ; but have ro- 
*' pented, and never indulged any vicious habit. In 
*^ politicks, and publick life, I have made publick 
** good the rule of my condudt. I never gave coun- 
** fels which I did not at the time think the beft. I 
<* have feen that I was fometimes in the wrong ; but 
^^ I did not err defignedly. I have endeavoured^ in 
*^ private life, to do all the good in my power, and 
«* never for a moment could indulge malicious or un- 
^^ juft defigns upon any perfon whatfoever.' 

C c z "At 
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m ** At anoibtr time he faid, • I muft leave my foul 
'* ID ihe fame ftste it was in before this illnefs ; I find 
** this a very inconveoicnc titnc for folicitude about 
« any thing/ 

B' •* Oti the eretiiog, wbtn the fyrnptoms of death 
** ctme on, he faid, * I (hill die; but it witl not be 
*' your fault ' When lord and lady Valentia came 
*' to fee his lonUhip, he gave them his foteznn bene- 
** diAion, and faid, ' Be good, be virtuous, my 
*• lord ; you muft cotrse to this/ Thus he continued 
** giving his dying benediction to all around him. 
** On Monday morning a lucid interval gave fomc 
*' fmall hopeSj but thele vanifhed in the evening; and 
*' he continued dying, but wich very little uncafintfs, 
•* till Tuefday morning, Auguft Z2, when, between 
** feven and eight o-clock, he expired, almofl with- 
*' out a groan/* 

^ His lordfhip was buried at Hagley; and the foU 
lowing infcription is cut on the fide of his lady's mo* 
Dument : 

** This unadorned ftone was placed here 

** By the particular defire and cxprcfs 
** Dirc6lions of the Right Honourable 

** George Lord Lyttelton, 
*' Who died Auguft 22, I773> aged 64/* 



Lord 
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Lord Lyttleton's Poems are the works of a man of 
literature and judgement, devoting part of his time to 
verfification. They have nothing to be defpifed, and 
little to be admired. Of "his ** Progrefe of Love/* it 
is fufficiect blame to fay that it is paftoraK His blank 
verfe in ** Blenheim** has neither much force nor 
much elegance. His little performances, whether 
Songs or Epigrams, are fometimes fprightly^and fome- 
times infipid. His epiftolary pieces have a fmooth 
equability, which cannot much tire, becaufe they are 
ihort, but which feldom elevates or furprizes. But 
from this cenfure ought to be excepted his •* Advice 
'* to Belinda," which, though for the moft part writ- 
ten when he was very young, contains much truth 
and much prudence, very elegantly and vigoroufly 
exprelTed, and ihews a min 1 attentive to lite, and a 
power of poetry which cultivation might have railed 
to excellence. 
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